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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Founders of religions have always fascinated human beings. They cast 
their spell not only on their followers, but also on people who are 
impressed by their diversity in human, cultural and religious appear¬ 
ances and who search for explanations of their peculiarities and simi¬ 
larities. During the nineteenth century, the academic study of reli¬ 
gions from a humanist, non-partisan point of view arose and widiin 
this framework the founders of religions became the object of lively 
research. The life of Muhammad, the prophet of Islam, became a 
central issue in the study of Islam. Since then, many books and ar¬ 
ticles have been written on this topic, but even so, it seems that at the 
end of the twentieth century Muhammad's life is as opaque and con¬ 
troversial as it was a century earlier—a situation which has a parallel 
in the study of the life of Jesus and other founders of great religions. 
The most disputed issue was and is the historical reliability of the 
sources: What do they reflect? The salvation history as conceived by 
the Muslims of the first two centuries of Islam, or also historical 
reality? 

In October 1997, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Department of Languages and Cultures of the Middle East of the 
University of Nijmegen, the Netherlands, a colloquium was organized 
in order to take stock of the state of the art in this field and open up 
new horizons in the study of the Prophet's biography. The idea was to 
bring together a group of scholars using different methodological 
approaches and acquainted with varying types of sources, in order to 
examine the issue of the sources anew. Ten papers were presented 
and discussed during the conference. The present volume contains all 
of them in a revised form. 

It is my pleasure as organizer of the colloquium and editor of the 
papers to express thanks to the Board of Governors of the University 
of Nijmegen, the Faculty of Humanities, the Department of Lan¬ 
guages and Cultures of the Middle East, the Nijmegen Institute of 
Comparative Culture and Development Studies (NICCOS), the 
Nijmegen University Fund (SNUF), the Center for Non-Western 
Studies (Leiden), the International Institute of Social History (Amster¬ 
dam) and the publishing houses of Brill and Benjamins for their finan¬ 
cial support in the organization of tire anniversary celebrations. 
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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The volume has been divided into two parts. The articles written 
by Rubin, Scholler, Leites, Schoeler and Jarrar, which focus on the 
development of the slra tradition have been placed in part one. The 
articles by Lecker, Motzki, Gorke, Hoyland and Rippin, in which the 
issue of historical reliability of the sources is prominent, have been 
brought together in part two. A uniform system of transliteration has 
been implemented. Since the authors used different editions of the 
same sources, each article is followed by its own bibliography in order 
to make the identification of the sources easier. The system of quoting 
the primary sources has been harmonized throughout the volume, 
but not to the extent of obliterating every trace of individuality. In the 
bibliographies, the first names of authors of books and of editors of 
sources are given in full (if they are known), authors of articles only 
with their initials. The book closes with a general index to the text of 
the articles but not the notes and the appendices in Arabic. 

I am very grateful to Peri Bearman who assisted me in editing and 
proofreading the papers, checked the style and made many sugges¬ 
tions to improve the texts. Chantal Willems, a graduate student of our 
institute, showed much dedication in entering the changes on a word 
processor. I wish to thank Wadad al-Oadi for accepting the volume in 
her series; the book has benefited from her careful reading and her 
suggestions. My colleagues at the Institute gave me every support I 
needed. 

This volume is dedicated to the memory of Albrecht Noth, who 
was a friend and teacher to most of the contributors. We missed him 
already at the colloquium at which he had washed to participate but 
was prevented by an insidious disease. Now, we will miss him forever. 
His example as a scholar, teacher and person shall always live with us. 

Nijmegen, June 1999 
H.M. 



INTRODUCTION 


Harald Motzki 

The academic study of the life of Muhammad, the founder of Islam, 
began in the West during the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
first scholarly biography to be published, in 1843 by Gustav Weil, was 
based, in addition to the Qur’an, on late Islamic sources dating from 
die sixteenth century onwards. 1 In the course of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, manuscripts of earlier sources were discovered and edited so that 
at the beginning of die twentieth century a corpus of four major bio¬ 
graphical sources compiled between the end of the second and the 
end of the third Islamic centuries had become available: al-Waqidf s 
Maghdzh Ibn Hisham’s Sira , Ibn Sa c d’s Tabaqdt and al-Tabarfs 
Tankh. Together widi die Qur’an and al-Bukharfs hadzth collection, 
these compilations have remained the standard sources for the bio¬ 
graphies of die Prophet Muhammad up to the present day. 

The fact diat diese sources had been compiled two or three cen¬ 
turies after the death of Muhammad did not disturb die first Western 
biographers of the Prophet very much because the sources consisted 
of traditions which purported to go back to earlier times, often even 
to eyewitnesses of die event itself. The biographers realized, of course, 
that there were contradictions in the sources, traces of legends, exag¬ 
gerations, and many kinds of biases, but they were nonedieless con¬ 
vinced that a critical mind would be able to reconstruct what really 
happened. 

This optimistic stance received its first blow when in 1890 Ignaz 
Goldziher published the second part of his Muharmnedanische Studien 2 
He argued that most of die AarfftA-material reflects later developments 
of Islam and dierefore cannot be used as a historical source for the 
time of Muhammad himself. Goldziher’s conclusions affected the 
biographical traditions relating to the Prophet even though his studies 
were not based on them but mosdy on legal haditli . At the beginning 
of the twentieth century, Goldziher’s skepticism was adopted by 
several scholars concerned widi the biography of Muhammad. Leone 


1 G. Weil, Muhammad, der Prophet , sein Leben und seine Lehre , n.p., 1843. 
1 1. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien , Halle, 1889-90. 
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Caetani and Henri Lammens held the opinion that almost all the 
traditions about the Prophet’s life were apocryphal/ 

Without the elementary chronological and topographical frame¬ 
work provided by the Muslim tradition, even the Qur’an lost much of 
its usefulness for the historian. Consequently, the idea that it might be 
possible to write a historical biography of Muhammad would have to 
be abandoned. This radical skepticism, however, was only adopted by 
a few scholars working in the field. During the first half of the twen- 
tiedi century, several biographies of the Prophet Muhammad were 
published which, in introductions or postscripts, pointed out the pre¬ 
carious or doubtful value of the slra and maghazi material, but never¬ 
theless heavily relied on it. The most cautious and reserved among 
these books on Muhammad is Regis Blachere’s Le problbne de Mahomet , 
published in 1952, with the significant subtide Essai de biographie criti¬ 
que / 

Around the same time, the reliability of the hadXth as source for die 
first Islamic century was again fiercely attacked by Joseph Schacht in 
his study The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence. 3 Traditions alleged to 
go back to the Prophet or to his Companions are, according to him, 
the product of legal, theological and political developments of the 
second Islamic century and lack any historical value for the time of 
the Prophet. Although this verdict resulted—like that of Goldziher— 
from a study of legal hadlths , Schacht claimed that it held true for the 
early Muslim tradition in general; he even tried to prove it for some 
maghazi material/ The specialists of slra and maghazi\ however, were 
not very impressed by Schacht’s arguments. A few years after the 
appearance of his book, the most exhaustive biographical study on 
the Prophet Muhammad written in this century by a non-Muslim 
scholar was published. Its author, William Montgomery Watt, dis¬ 
puted that Schacht’s findings were applicable to the slra material. He 
admitted a “tendentious shaping” of the traditions, but was convinced 
that with a critical mind it is possible to find out what really had 


3 L. Caetani, Annali dellTslam , I, Milan, 1905, 28-58, 121-43, 192-215 and passim; 
H. Lammens, “Qoran et tradition. Comment fut composee la vie de Mahomet”, in 
Recherches de Science Religieuse , 1 (1910), 2 7-51. 

1 R. Blachere, Le probleme de Mahomet, Paris, 1952. 

3 J. Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950. 

Cf. his “A Revaluation of Islamic Tradition”, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 
49 (1949). 143-54 and “On Musa b. TJqba’s Kitab al-MaghazT”, in Acta Orientalia , 21 
(1953), 288-300. 
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happened. 7 His confident standpoint found favor with Rudi Paret and 
Maxime Rodinson. 8 The introduction of the latter to his book Maho¬ 
met , however, reveals the paradoxical situation to which the study of 
the Prophet’s biography had been brought by Goldziher’s and 
Schacht’s criticism of the hadith . Rodinson wrote: “Une biographie de 
Mahomet, qui ne mentionnerait que de faits indubitables, d’une 
certitude mathematique, serait reduite a quelques pages et d’une 
affreuse secheresse. II est pourtant possible de donner de cette vie une 
image vraisemblable, parfois tres vraisemblable. Mais il faut, pour 
cela, utiliser des donnees tirees de sources sur lesquelles nous n’avons 
que peu de garanties de veracite.” 9 That a reconstruction of the Pro¬ 
phet’s life could claim historical probability although it was based on 
sources considered as “hardly reliable”, “doubtful” and “rather far 
away from the facts” 10 is not so easy to accept and, indeed, not every¬ 
one did. 

In the seventies and eighties, several studies on Muhammad and 
early Islamic history were published whose authors accepted Gold- 
ziher’s and Schacht’s views in a more consistent manner. They re¬ 
fused to use hadith material as a source for a historical reconstruction 
of the time of the Prophet and the first Islamic century. Some of 
them, like John Wansbrough in his The Sectarian Milieu , were content 
with a literary analysis of hacHths and hadith literature, abandoning 
every claim to reconstruction of historical facts. 11 Others, like Patricia 
Crone and Michael Cook in Hagarism , tided to base such a reconstruc¬ 
tion exclusively on non-Muslim sources. 12 Following Wansbrough’s 
ideas expounded in his Quranic Studies , they even doubted the authen¬ 
ticity of the Qur’an as a document of Muhammad’s preaching. With 
this, the last and until then nearly undisputed source for the history of 
the Prophet had been swept away. Consequendy, die idea that a his¬ 
torical biography of Muhammad could be written had to be definitely 


7 W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford, 1953, esp. pp. xiii-xvi; 
Muhammad at Medina , Oxford, 1956; “The Reliability of Ibn Ishaq’s Sources 5 ’, in La 
Vieduprophete Mahomet. Colloque de Strasbourg (octobre 1980), Paris, 1983, 31-43. 

u R. Paret, Muhammad und der Koran, Stuttgart, 1957; M. Rodinson, Mahomet, Paris, 
1961. 

3 Ibid., 12. 

10 Other attributes used by Rodinson in his introduction. 

11 J. Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu. Content and Composition of Islamic Salvation 
Histoiy, Oxford, 1978. 

l ~ P. Crone and M. Cook, Hagarism. The Making of the Islamic World, Cambridge. 
1977. 
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abandoned. This is perfectly illustrated in Michael Cook’s book 
Muhammad , published in 1983, which is limited to an account based 
on the Qur'an and the customary sources for the life of the Prophet, 
explicitly without trying to “assess its reliability 55 . 13 It simply retells 
what the Muslim sources say. Afterwards, Cook explains to die reader 
diat die sources of this account are not only dubious but in important 
aspects misleading and, actually, historically unreliable. 

At present, die study of Muhammad, the founder of the Muslim 
community, is obviously caught in a dilemma. On the one hand, it is 
not possible to write a historical biography of the Prophet without 
being accused of using the sources uncritically, while on the other 
hand, when using the sources critically, it is simply not possible to 
write such a biography. 14 

Are we faced here with a hopeless situation? There are reasons to 
assume that a solution is possible. This optimism is nurtured by die 
observation that the dispute on the reliability of the source material is 
blurred by several serious shortcomings: 1) Systematic source-critical 
studies of the biographical traditions concerning Muhammad’s life 
are almost lacking; the authors of historical biographies have been 
allowed to choose from the sources the information which they per¬ 
sonally liked best. Source-critical studies which compare the different 
accounts available and attempt to date them are a prerequisite for the 
use of diese traditions as historical sources. 2) Until now, reflection on 
the methods which have been used or could be used in assessing the 
reliability of die biographical kadtths has been in very short supply. 
There are almost no criteria for the comparison of the texts (matns) of 
the traditions, and the methodology of isnad analysis has made pro¬ 
gress only recendy and has been applied to the sira material only in 
exceptional instances. 3) As a consequence of these shortcomings, the 
dispute on the reliability of the sources took place on a rather abstract 


13 M. Cook, Muhammad f , Oxford, 1983, 12. 

14 For a more detailed and thoughtful introducdon into the source problems with 
which Western scholars are confronted when studying Muhammad’s biography, see 
F.E. Peters, “The Quest of the Historical Muhammad”, in The International Journal of 
Middle East Studies , 23 (1991), 291-315. The impossibility of a historical biography was 
also recendy maintained by J. Chabbi, “Histoire et Tradition Sacree—la biographie 
impossible de Mahomet”, in Arabica , 43 (1996), 189-205 and W. Raven, “Sira”, in 
C.E. Boswordi et al. (eds.), The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New Edition , IX, Leiden 1997, 
660-63, esp. 662-63; more cautious is M.J. Kister in “The Sirah literature”, in A.F.L. 
Beeston et al. (eds.), Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period , Cambridge, 1983, 
352-67, esp. 367. 
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level, and mostly not on the basis of the biographical traditions them¬ 
selves. The skepticism about their reliability evolved from studies on 
legal hacHths. That the findings in this field can be transferred to the 
sira traditions was claimed by some and rejected by others without 
studying the question in detail on the basis of the sources themselves. 
4) The discussion of the possible relationship between the Qur'an as 
source and exegetical, biographical and legal traditions is blurred by 
general assertions which are based on the study of a few individual 
cases. The general validity of these assertions remains doubtful. 5) 
The biographies written on the Prophet's life up till now are based on 
a limited range of sources, almost exclusively the large compilations of 
sira traditions dating from the third Islamic century (al-Waqidl, Ibn 
Sa c d, Ibn Hisham, al-Tabari). The material contained in later sources 
has not yet been studied systematically and compared to earlier mate¬ 
rial. Besides, a number of new sources, early and later ones, has be¬ 
come available in the last three decades. These sources, which were 
virtually unknown or only known by title, improve the material basis 
for the study of Muhammad’s life considerably and may throw new 
light on several aspects of the debate concerning the reliability of the 
sources. 

The ten essays of this book are all attempts to tackle the above- 
mentioned shortcomings and to find a way out of the impasse in 
which the study of Muhammad’s biography is. The articles offer in¬ 
sight into various approaches which the scholars are using today 
when studying the issue of the sources of Muhammad’s biography. 
The main approaches to be found in the articles can be identified as 
follows: 

1) Textual histoiy. This approach investigates the development of a 
tradition or complex of traditions over a period of time, comparing 
the versions found in earlier sources with those in later ones. The goal 
is not only to learn how traditions changed but also why. Rubin, 
Leites and Scholler travel along this path in their articles. 

2) Transmission histoiy . This approach differs from the previous one 
in that its primary aim is to find out what the original text looked like 
and when, where and by whom it was circulated. In the process, the 
textual developments of a tradition are revealed also, though not their 
motives, motives being mostly considered as an issue of its own. The 
contributions of Gorke, Schoeler and Motzki are examples of this 
type of source analysis. 

3) Reconstruction of sources . This approach tries to recover fragments 
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of lost sources from later compilations and study them in order to fmd 
out whether or not they are righdy ascribed to a certain transmitter, 
compiler or author. This aim is present in die essays written by 
Schoeler, Jarrar, Gorke, Motzki and Scholler. 

4) Unearthing unorthodox traditions . This approach examines reports 
which differ from mainstream biographical traditions and which are 
often disregarded, either through suppression, so that they are only 
rarely found in the sources or only reappear in late ones, or because 
they belong to another religious group, such as Shl c ites or Christians, 
and there lead a life of their own. Unearthing them can shed some 
light on the diversity of the traditions concerning the Prophet’s life 
before the standard collections, which became authoritative, were 
compiled. Other possible motives for their being disregarded by the 
majority might come to light also. This goal is pursued by Lecker, 
Scholler, Jarrar, Leites and Hoyland. 

5) Determining the histoiical value of traditions. Some of the articles are 
concerned with the crucial question whether and to what extent, 
various sources for Muhammad’s life reflect what really happened. 
This issue is dealt with by Rippin, Hoyland, Gorke, Motzki and 
Lecker. 

Finally, it is worth pointing out that the articles in this volume vary 
also in their methods. Some authors rely exclusively or for the most 
part on the texts of the sources while others try to complement the 
analysis of the form and content of the texts by examining their 
chains of transmitters. 

Taken together, the essays in this volume indicate that the study of 
the Prophet’s biography is about to set off to new horizons. They also 
reveal that the question of the historical reality which the sources 
reflect is an issue which has been scarcely studied in depth and is 
indeed far from being settled. Much remains to be done. A variety of 
useful approaches are provided by the articles in this volume; it is to 
be hoped that they will stimulate further research into the sources so 
that the mystery of the origin and development of the Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad’s sira will eventually become explained. 



PARTI 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SlRA TRADITION 




THE LIFE OF MUHAMMAD AND THE ISLAMIC 
SELF-IMAGE 

A Comparative Analysis of an Episode in the Campaigns of Badl¬ 
and al-Hudaybiya 1 

Uri Rubin 

This article does not deal with the question of the authenticity of die 
texts describing the life of Muhammad, but rather with their textual 
history. In what follows, a single episode in Muhammad’s stra will be 
examined, and it will be demonstrated diat, by comparing its various 
versions, insight can be gained into the manner in which the stoiy of 
Muhammad’s life developed and was transmitted through the ages. In 
particular it will be shown how the self-image of die Muslims of the 
first Islamic century, as well as tensions widiin the Islamic wnma of 
that era, imprinted their mark on the manner in which Muhammad’s 
period was remembered. On die literary level, aspects of the process 
in which the Qur’an became part of die stra will be elucidated. 

The basic methodology of this article is not different from that 
adopted in my The Eye of the Beholder , 2 the only difference is that now 
an episode from the Medinan period of Muhammad’s vita is analyzed. 
This period is usually taken by Islamicists to be much more “his¬ 
torical” than die Meccan one, to which my book was dedicated, but 
in what follows it will become clean' diat a textual analysis of the 
Medinan period is no less rewarding. 

The episode selected for die present discussion is a council of war 
which Muhammad holds widi his Companions. There are various 
versions describing it, each providing different and contradicting 
details about its time and place, as well as about its proceedings. 
While some versions tell it within the stoiy of al-Hudaybiya (6/627-8), 
odier versions present it as part of die events that took place at Badr 
(2/623-24). Let us begin with al-Hudaybiya. 


1 I am grateful to Michael Lecker and Harald Motzki for their comments on an 
earlier version of this article. 

2 U. Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder. The Life of Midiammad as Hewed by the Early Mus¬ 
lims , Princeton, 1995. 
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I. Al-Hudaybiya 

The general outline of the story of al-Hudaybiya is well known: In 
6/627-8, the Prophet has a vision in which he receives a divine com¬ 
mand to set out to Mecca and perform the lesser pilgrimage— c umm — 
at the Ka c ba. The sanctuary'' is still dominated by the unbelievers of 
the Quraysh, and as he and his followers approach the Meccan terri¬ 
tory, the Meccans send forth forces to stop them, and the Muslims 
halt near al-Hudaybiya, where negotiations take place between the 
Meccans and die Muslims. The talks conclude with the well-known 
treaty of al-Hudaybiya. 

The affair of al-Hudaybiya is treated in the sources as a crucial 
turning point in the history of Islam, and the commentators of die 
Qur'an identify it with the term fath (opening, and hence conquest) of 
Q^48:1; they explain that the fmal agreement concluded at al-Huday- 
biya enabled the Prophet to achieve his goal and perform the rites at 
the Ka c ba, and this in turn opened the final stage in a process culmi¬ 
nating in the fall of Mecca. 3 

Our interest in the present context focuses on the manner in which 
the Muslims react as soon as they are forced to halt while on their 
way to the Ka c ba. As in other cases in the svra, the description of the 
reaction is available in two types of narrative: Qur'anic and non- 
Qur'anic. 

The non-Qur'anic level is revealed in two parallel versions of 
c Urwa b. al-Zubayr (Medinan, d. 94/712-3) which he quotes from 
Miswar b. Makhrama (Medinan Companion, d. 64/683-4) and Mar- 
wan b. al-Hakam (the caliph; Medinan, d. 65/684-5). Both versions 
describe a scene in which the Prophet meets on his way to Mecca 
some members of the tribe of Khuza c a who used to spy for him in 
Mecca, and they break to him the news that the road to Mecca has 
been cut off. The first version is quoted from c Urwa by al-Zuhn 
(Medinan, d. 124/742), and is included in Ibn Ishaq’s Sira. 4 In this 
version one of the Khuza c a (of the sub-tribe of Ka c b) tells Muham¬ 
mad that the Quraysh have left Mecca in two parties that are camped 
in two different places. One group comprises men wearing leopard 


J See for example Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, II, 104-05, and the commentaries on 48:1. 
On fath , al-Hudaybiya and Mecca, see more in G.R. Hawting, “Al-Hudaybiyya and 
the Conquest of Mecca: A Reconsideration of the Tradition about the Muslim 
Takeover of the Sanctuary”, in JSAI, 8 (1986), 1-24. 

+ Ibn Hisham, Sira, III, 322-24. The same is quoted from Ibn Ishaq in Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad , IV, 323; Tabaram, Kabir, XX, no. 14. 
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skins [probably to signify their elevated rank as members of a holy 
tribe, and as guardians of the sanctuary who should not be attacked], 5 
and includes women and children. They are camped in Dhu Tuwa. 
The second party is a cavalry unit under die command of Khalid b. 
al-Walld; it is camped ahead of the former group, at Kura c al-Gha- 
mlm. Upon hearing this, the Prophet declares diat the Quraysh had 
better leave him alone, because they have already been exhausted by 
the previous batdes that they had with him. They should now let him 
deal freely with the rest of the polytheists, and wait and see who has 
die upper hand. If the polytheists should overcome him, that is what 
the Quraysh desire, and if he should defeat the polytheists, die Qu¬ 
raysh can then choose between joining him as Muslims or fighting 
him after having regained their military power. Then the Prophet de¬ 
clares: 

.. .by God, I will go on fighting ( ujahidii ) for the mission with which God 

has entrusted me till God makes it prevail.... 

In attributing such an utterance to the Prophet, the tradition elevates 
the notion of holy war (jihad) to the rank of a divine duty that should 
be carried out at all costs. However, the tradition goes on to relate 
that the Prophet gave orders to find an alternative road to Mecca, 
which eventually brought him to al-Hudaybiya, where negotiations 
finally prevented full-scale war. 

The second version of c Urwa (again on die authority of Miswar 
and Marwan) is quoted from him by Mahnar b. Rashid (Basran/ 
Yemeni, d. 154/771) dirough al-Zuhrl. In this version a certain 
change has occurred: The Prophet’s heroic devotion to God’s mission 
is not solely his own, but is shared by one of his Companions, and 
thus a typical phenomenon in the stra traditions is revealed: Scenes 
that revolve solely around Muhammad’s own image may be expand¬ 
ed to include his Companions. In the latter case, political pressures 
seem to have left their mark on the shaping of the story, which is 
adapted to elaborate on the virtues (fadait) of certain Companions. 6 

In the present version of Ma'mar, the Prophet sends out a spy from 

5 Wealing and riding on leopard skins are considered in Islam as signifying wealdi 
and luxury, and are therefore forbidden. See £ Abd al-Razzaq, Musannqf, I, nos. 217, 
218, 220; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , IV, 95, 96, 99, 132, 135; Nasal, Kubra, VII, 176 
(41:7); Abu Dawud, Sunan, II, 388 (31:40); Tahawl, Muskkil, IV, 263-64. In other 
traditions, however, leopard skins are permitted. See c Abd al-Razzaq, Musamiaf I, 
nos. 229, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235; T^awl, Mushkil, IV, 264-65. 

b For more such instances of the political impact on die shaping of sira traditions, 
see Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder, 44-53, 171-75. 
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the Khuza'a who comes back with the news that die Quraysh have 
gathered their armed forces, and that they are determined not to let 
the Muslims enter Mecca. The Prophet says to his Companions: 
“Advise me (ashtru c alayya ).” Before hearing the advice of his Com¬ 
panions, die Prophet himself formulates an option. He says that they 
might consider taking a different route and attacking the camp of the 
unarmed families. Abu Bakr says that they had better resume their 
original journey to the Ka c ba and attack no one, but widi deter¬ 
mination to fight whoever tries to stop them. The Prophet follows his 
advice and commands his men to go on. 

This version in which the Prophet holds a council of war was 
preserved by Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855-6)/ and was the one 
preferred by several authors of canonical hadxth collections, including 
al-Bukhari (d. 256/870)/ The actual course of the discussion during 
the consultation is focused on the virtues of Abu Bakr, the first caliph, 
who is actually the sole speaker. He features as a resolute believer 
who encourages the Prophet to adhere to his original mission and 
approach the Meccan sanctuary, fighting only if necessary. 

The interpolation of the scene of consultation ( mcishurd ) reflects the 
role of die life of Muhammad as a precedent for all kinds of practices. 
Consultation is indeed an important issue treated in many traditions 
about the Prophet and his Companions, the latter figuring as Mu¬ 
hammad’s worthy advisers. 9 These traditions can be found in die 
commentaries on a verse in Surat Al Tmran (3:159). This verse 
requests the Prophet to consult the believers. In some versions of our 
particular tradition, al-Zuhri adds a gloss to the effect that the Com¬ 
panion Abu Hurayra (d. 57/677) said that he had seen no one 
consulting his Companions as frequendy as the Prophet had done. 10 
There were, however, attempts at reducing the scope of recommend¬ 
ed consultation to specific matters only, such as military schemes. 
After all, thanks to divine inspiration, the Prophet did not need to rely 
heavily on human advice. Therefore, Abu Hurayra’s statement was 
sometimes expanded to include a remark to the effect that die 


7 Ibn Hanbal, Miisnad , IV. 328. See also Tabaram, Kabir , XX, no. 13; BayhaqT, 
Dalail, IV, 99-101. 

0 Bukhari, Sahili, V, 161 (64:35); Nasa’I, Kubra, V, nos. 8581-82 (78:1); Bayhaqi, 
Sunan, IX, 218, X, 109; Ibn Hibban, Saluh, XI, no. 4872. And see also c Abd al- 
Razzaq, Miisannaf, V, 330-31 (no. 9720) [Abu Bakr’s name does not occur]. 

J For more general aspects of the theme of councils as a topos, see A. Noth and L. 
I. Conrad, The Early Islamic Historical Tradition: A Source Critical Study , Princeton, 1994, 
138-42. 

1,1 For the tradidon of Abu Huravra. see also Ibn Wahb. 1mm. T. nn. 9ft ft 
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Prophet only consulted his Companions concerning military actions. 11 
A variant reading of Q 3:159 was also circulated, turning it into a 
request for consultation on certain matters only. 12 At any rate, a scene 
of council of war reappears frequendy in various futuh stories, for 
example the one about the take-over of Jerusalem, where Abu c Ubay- 
da consults the local commanders whether to take Jerusalem first or 
Caesarea. 13 

In die third version of c Urwa, which is this time quoted on his 
authority by his own son, Hisham b. c Urwa (Meccan, d. 146/763-4), 
a Qur’anic verse emerges. The isnad of this version does not contain a 
Companion, which makes it mursaC 4 Here one more Companion 
joins Abu Bakr in die consultation. The Prophet suggests two options: 
either to approach the main armed force of the Quraysh, or to raid 
the unarmed families at the rear of the hostile tribes assisting the 
Quraysh. Abu Bakr again prefers the first option, and dien another 
Companion voices a similar view. He is al-Miqdad b. al-Aswad (= 
Ibn c Amr), who says: 

By God, we shall not tell you what the Children of Israel told their 
prophet: “Go forth, you and your Lord, and do battle; we will be sitdng 
here.” Nay, we say: “Go forth, you and your Lord, and do batde; we 
will be fighting with you.” 

Al-Miqdad 5 s speech contains an allusion to Surat al-Ma’ida (5:24): 

They said: “Moses, we Mil never enter it so long as they are in it. Go 
forth, you and your Lord, and do battle; we will be sitting here.” 

In the Qur’an, this passage forms part of a story about the insubor¬ 
dination of the Children of Israel, who refuse to comply with the 
command of Moses to wage war on the inhabitants of die Promised 
Land. The story is based on die well-known biblical affair of the 
spies. 13 As soon as the spies sent forth by Moses return widi the report 
about the mighty inhabitants possessing the land of Canaan, die 
Children of Israel lose heart and refuse to raid the land, and express 
their wish to return to Egypt. Their punishment for this is that diey 
perish in the wilderness while wandering there for 40 years. Only a 


11 Waqidi, Maghazt, II, 580. 

,J Wa-shdwirhumfibadi l-amri. See Bukhari, Adab, I, 350 (Ibn c Abbas). 

,J Al-Waqidl (pseud.), Futiih al-Sham , 143-44. See also H. Busse, ‘“Omar’s Image as 
die Conqueror ofjemsaiem”, in JSAI, 8 (1986), 151. 

N Ibn Abi Shayba, Musamiqf, XIV, 429-30 (no. 18686). See also Kanz, X, no. 
30153. 

13 Numbers, 13-14. 
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few of Moses’s generation (mainly Joshua and Caleb) enter tire 
Promised Land with the new Israelite generation. The Qur'an has 
reproduced the same story in Surat al-Ma'ida (5:21-26). Here Moses 
commands the Children of Israel to enter the holy land which God 
has prescribed for them, but they refuse, saying (v. 24): 

Moses, we wall never enter it so long as they are in it. Go forth, you and 

your Lord, and do battle; we will be sitting here. 

The interpolation of the allusion to this verse into al-Miqdad’s speech 
is designed to contrast Israelites and Arabs. The Arab believer, 
namely, al-Miqdad, changes the Israelite refusal of Q^5:24 (“...We 
will be sitting here”), and turns it into a positive Islamic version 
(“.. .We will be fighting with you”). Implicit in this tradition is the idea 
that the Islamic war waged by the Arab believers represents a renewal 
of an ancient command of God that has already been enjoined upon 
the Children of Israel, and the Arab believers are those who carry it 
out. This link of the Arabian battles to the ancient Israelite exodus 
serves the initial historiographical aim of Muhammad’s biographers, 
i.e., to elevate the HijazI stage of Islam to the rank of a divine scheme 
and a sacred history. 

The selection of al-Miqdad for the role of the spokesman of Mu¬ 
hammad’s Arab believers is not accidental. He features in awail tradi¬ 
tions as the first to have engaged in war with infidels, 16 and he is also 
said to have been entrusted with the duty of a qari\ i.e., one who 
recites [militant] Qur'anic passages during battle to encourage the 
Muslim warriors. 1 ' Moreover, a Qur'anic reading ( qiraa ) bearing his 
name was also in existence, and the people of Him? reportedly used 
to follow it. 18 In our tradition al-Miqdad acts as a qdn already in 
Muhammad’s lifetime, but here he does not merely repeat a Qur'anic 
passage, but also edits it, and turns it into a statement of distinctive 
non-Israelite self-definition. 

Al-Miqdad belongs to the Muhajirun (Emigrants), and in saying his 
lines he actually speaks for his comrades, as does Abu Bakr who 
belongs to the same group. The fadail (virtues) of the Muhajirun as 
warriors encouraging the entire community of believers on then- 
renewed exodus are brought out here most clearly. However, al- 
Miqdad is also remembered as a supporter of c AlT and as having 


1(5 Ibn ‘Asakir {Mukhtasar), XXV, 213. 

17 See ibid., 209 (on the battle of Yarmuk). 

,u G.H.A. Tuvnbnll. “al-Mik-Harl K ev- 
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refrained from pledging allegiance to Abu Bakr, 19 and dierefore his 
role in the story seems also to have been inspired by a Shit bias. 

There are versions reflecting various degrees of attempts at shifting 
to—or at least sharing with—other Arab groups die honor of expres¬ 
sing the communal devotion to the idea of holy war. This is die case 
in al-Waqidfs report of die Prophet's expedition to al-Hudaybiya. 
Here a third Companion speaks after Abu Bakr and al-Miqdad. He is 
Usayd b. Hudayr, a Medinan leader (i mqib ) of die Ansar (of die tribe 
of Aws), who took part in the holy war in Palestine. The occurrence of 
his name in the scene at al-Hudaybiya projects his valor back to 
Arabia and is designed to let the Ansar share the glory with the 
Muhajirun. After al-Miqdad utters his revised version of the cowardly 
reaction of the Children of Israel, Usayd says to die Prophet: “We 
think that we should stick to what we have set out for, and if anyone 
defies us, we shall fight him.” 20 

Generally speaking, traditions with Qur’anic allusions in them 
could be used for exegetical purposes. The commentaries on 0,5:24 
indeed contain traditions describing the events at al-Hudaybiya. 
Thus, al-Tabari has recorded a tradition of Qatada b. Di c ama (Bas- 
ran, d. 117/735) which is focused just on the person uttering the 
revised Qur’anic verse, namely, al-Miqdad. No council of war is men¬ 
tioned here, and al-Miqdad is the only Companion speaking. 21 The 
tradition concludes with die statement that when al-Miqdad spoke, all 
the Muslims joined in collectively with a similar response. 


II. Badr 

The Islamic tradition linked the scene of the council of war not only 
to al-Hudaybiya, but to Badr as well, which took place in 2/623-4. 
This event marked a great victory over the infidels, and therefore the 
exegetes of the Qur’an identified this battle with the “day of die 
fiirqdrC\ which is mentioned in Q 8:41. 22 The term furqan means 


l!1 E.g. Ya c qubl, Taiikh, II, 124. 

20 WaqidI, Maghdzt, II, 580-81. 

21 Tabari, Tafsir, VI, 115-16. The isnad: Yazld b. Zuray c (Basran, d. 182)—Sa'ld b. 
Abl c Aruba (Basran, d. 156/773)—Qatada. 

22 E.e. Tabari, Tafsir , X, 7. 
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“deliverance”, and in other Qur’anic verses it appears as something 
bestowed by God on Moses and Aaron. 23 

The council is said to have been held in the mosque of Trq al- 
Zabya. 24 The descriptions of this council contain again the same 
allusion to the Quranic refusal of the Children of Israel to go to war, 
which is again designed to mark the contrast between die sinful 
Israelites and die devoted Muslims. 

In the story of Badr as recorded by Ibn Ishaq 23 and al-Waqidl, 26 the 
Prophet sets out from Medina on his way to attack a Meccan caravan 
coming from Syria, but due to news he receives [from his spies] about 
armed forces having come from Mecca to defend the caravan, he 
halts on his way, and asks his men to advise him. Abu Bakr speaks 
first, then c Umar, and it is stated that they spoke well, which seems to 
mean that diey have supported the idea to go to batde. 

At al-Hudaybiya, c Umar is not mentioned as taking part in the war 
council, and his absence accords with his militant disposition and with 
his alleged opposition to the final agreement. In the present context, 
however, his name is coupled with that of Abu Bakr, and both act as 
Muhammad’s senior Companions, with whose advice the Prophet is 
perfectly pleased. There are, in fact, numerous other traditions in 
which both Abu Bakr and c Umar are praised as Muhammad’s best 
advisers. 27 Most noteworthy are the traditions stating that Q, 3:59, 
which requests the Prophet to consult the believers, refers to this pair 
of Companions. 28 

However, Abu Bakr and £ Umar are not alone here. As in the story 
of al-Hudaybiya, another Companion speaks, and he is again die 
Muhajir al-Miqdad b. c Amr. To make his point, he repeats the 
Qur’anic response of the Children of Israel in the same revised 
manner as he does in the story of al-Hudaybiya. The Prophet is 
extremely pleased with his words and prays for him. Thus the 
campaign of Badr, too, has gained a link to the Israelite exodus, and 


“ J Q^2:53; 21:48. On the Qur’anic derivatives of f.r.q., see further S. Bashear, “The 
Title Faruq and its Association with 'Umar I”, in Studio. Islamica , 72 (1990), 49-50. 

* SamhudI, Wafa \ III, 1009. 

2:3 Ibn Hisham, Sira. II, 266-67. See also Tabari, Tankh. , II, 434 (I, 1300). 

WaqidI, Alaghazl, I, 48-49. And see also Baladhun, Ansab, I, 293-94 (no. 659). 

J/ E.g. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , IV, 227; Ibn Kathlr, Tqfsir, I, 420 (Ibn Hanbal). 

JU See the tradition of al-Kalbi (Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib, Kufan, d. 146/763-4)— 
Abu Salih (Badliam, a mawld of Umm Hani*), in Ibn Kathlr, Tqfsir, I, 420; Suyu£, 
Dun, II. 90 {Mastadmk). And see also the tradidon of 'Amr b. Dinar (Meccan, d. 
126/743-4)—Ibn 'Abbas, in BayhaqI, Sunan, X, 109; Ibn Kathlr, Tqfsir , I, 420 
(Mustadrak); SuyuG, Dun , II, 90 (Mustadrak and BayhaqI, Sunan). 
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this link is based again on a contrast between sinful—and hence 
inferior—Israelites, and devoted—and hence superior—Arabs. 

However, this is not die end of the version. After al-Miqdad, die 
Ansar are asked to clarify their standpoint, which is most essential be¬ 
cause diey gave Muhammad shelter in their own town and therefore 
might refuse to join him in battles outside Medinan territory. Then 
leader, however, expresses his utter support, and is willing to join die 
Prophet in his war at any place, even far away from dieir own abode. 
The name of the Ansan leader is diis time not Usayd, as at al-Huday- 
biya, but rather his fellow tribesman, Sa c d b. Mu'adh. The latter is 
remembered as a martyr who was mortally wounded during die 
batde of the Kliandaq, which explains why the role of expressing un¬ 
limited devotion to the Islamic, holy war oil behalf of the Ansar was 
assigned to him as well. The Prophet is pleased widi the Ansar’s reac¬ 
tion. 

There are more versions of the episode at Badr, in which the honor 
of revising the Qur'anic response of the disobeying Israelites remains 
with al-Miqdad, but the role of the Muhajirun, for whom he speaks, is 
magnified at die expense of the Ansar. One of the traditions of this 
kind is traced back to the Ansarl Companion Abu Ayyub, a well- 
known warrior who died in the attack on Constantinople. He is made 
to tell die story in the first person, in a manner that puts die Ansar in 
an unflattering light. The tradition was preserved by al-Tabaranl (d. 
360/971). 29 Abu Ayyub relates that die Prophet summoned the Ansar 
to join him in die raid on die Meccan caravan, and that diey came 
along. However, diey found out that the Meccans had discovered 
their plans, and when the Prophet asked for dieir advice, the Ansar 
said: “By God, we have no power to do batde with the foe, we have 
only set out for the [unarmed] caravan.” The Prophet asked them 
again, and they repeated dieir refusal to fight. Then al-Miqdad spoke, 
saying: “We will not tell you what the People of Moses told him: £ Go 
forth, you and your Lord, and do batde; we will be sitting here.”’ 
Upon hearing this, the Ansar became ashamed of themselves, and 
wished they had spoken the words of al-Miqdad. 

In this specific setting of the episode, a contrast is implied not only 
between faithful Arabs and insubordinate Israelites, but also between 


" J The isndd: Ibn Lahf a, c Abd Allah (Egyptian, d. 174/790-1)—Yazld b. AbT Ha¬ 
bib (Egyptian, d. 128/745-6)—Aslam b. Yazld Abu ‘Imran al-Tujlbl (Egyptian)— 
Abu Ayyub. See Tabaranl, Kdbir, IV, no. 4056. See also Ibn Kathlr, Tqfsir , II, 287 (on 
0,8:5); idem, Biddya , III, 263-64 (from the Tqfsir of Ibn Mardawayhi). 
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Muhajirun and Ansar. While the Muhajirun agree to fight, the Ansar 
refuse, which puts them on a par with the Israelites, and excludes 
them for the moment from the chosen community. 

The tradition of Abu Ayyub appears already in the Tafsir of Ibn 
Abl Hatim (d. 327/939), in his commentary on Q 8:5-7. 30 This 
passage says that some of the believers showed reluctance when God 
brought the Prophet out of his home, and disputed with him 
concerning the truth, wishing that the share with no “sting” (skawka) 
should be theirs. The commentators have linked this passage to the 
dilemma of Badr, and Ibn Abl Hatim has adduced the tradition of 
Abu Ayyub to explain which party of the faithful Arabs was the 
reluctant one. In the present case they are the Ansar. 

There are more traditions in which the contrast between Arabs 
and Israelites applies to the Muhajirun alone, to the exclusion of the 
disobedient Ansar. Thus the following tradition zooms in on al- 
Miqdad, leaving aside all other Companions. Ai-Miqdad’s lines are 
elevated here to the highest rank of devotion and faithfulness to the 
value of jihad. The tradition has an isnad reaching back to the 
Companion c Abd Allah b. Mas'ud (Medinan/Kufan, d. 32/652-3), 31 
who declares: 

I have witnessed a valiant performance {mashhad) of al-Miqdad, and to 
have the same deed to my own credit would be dearer to me than 
anything else equal to it. He approached the Prophet when the latter 
was asking God to defeat the polytheists, and said: “O Prophet of God, 
by God, we shall not tell you what the Children of Israel told their 
prophet: ‘Go forth, you and your Lord, and do battle; we will be sitting 
here. 5 Nay, we will fight in front of you, and behind you, and on your 
right and on your left. 55 1 saw the Prophet’s face brighten with joy. 

This version gained wide circulation; it was recorded by Ibn Abl 
c Asim (cl. 287/900) in a chapter entitled: “About the Perseverance of 
the People with their Leader under any State of Trial.” 32 The tradi¬ 
tion recurs in various historiographical and biographical compi¬ 
lations, 33 and was included by al-Bukhan in a chapter about Badr. 34 In 


30 Ibn Abl Hatim, Tafsir , V, no. 8805. Quoted from Ibn Abl Hatim in Fatk al-bari 3 
VII, 224. 

The imad: Mukhariq b. e Abd Allah [Khalifa] b. Jabir (Kufan)—Tariq b. Shihab 
(Kufan, d. 82/701-2)—Ibn Mas c ud. There is also a less current isndd\ Tmran b. 
Zabyan (Kufan, d. 157/773-4)—Abu Yahya Hakim b. Sa c d (Kufan)—Ibn Mas c ud. 
For the tradition with the latter isnad 3 see Tabaranl, Kablr, X, no. 10502. 

“ Ibn Abl c Asim, Jihad ,, II, no. 221. 

* Tabari, Tankh, II, 434 (I, 1300); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, 389-90, 428; BayhaqT, 
Dalail , Ill, 45-46. 
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another version with the same isnad , the name of Badr is mentioned 
explicidy, but tire admiring comment of Ibn Mas c ud is missing. 35 
There is also a version in which the name of Ibn Mas c ud is missing 
from the isnad as well (; mursal ). 36 These two versions recur in the com¬ 
mentaries on Q,5:24. 37 

In contrast to the traditions surveyed thus far, diere are traditions 
pertaining to the council of war at Badr, in which the honor of the 
Ansar is restored at die expense of the Muhajirun. These traditions 
clearly reflect Ansan apologetics, as they try hard to highlight the role 
of the Ansar in the collective Islamic warlike efforts. It is maintained 
here that the Ansar not only provided Muhammad witii shelter in 
Medina, but were also ready to support him anywhere outside Medi- 
nan territory, in contrast to the Muhajirun who were reluctant to join 
him in batde. This is achieved chiefly by changing the order of the 
speakers in the council of war. 

Some of these pro-An§ar versions appear in die commentaries on 
the above-mentioned passage of Q 8:5-7. In some of them, the Ansar 
are those supporting the military option. This is the case in the 
version of al-Suddl (Isma*!! b. c Abd al-Rahman, Kufan, d. 128/745- 
6), in which the Ansan leader Sa c d b. Mu c adh is the first to express 
complete support for the military option, whereas Abu Bakr who 
spoke before him only recommended raiding die caravan, not the 
armed troops. Al-Miqdad, too, endorses the military option, and 
again repeats the revised Qur’anic response of the Children of Israel. 
However, he makes his statement after Sa c d b. Mu c adh, which 
diminishes die significance of his contribution. The Prophet is, of 
course, more pleased with the militant advice than he is with that of 
Abu Bakr. 38 

In the commentary of Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767-8) on die 
same passage, JS die Prophet consults the Muslims concerning “one of 
the two parties 59 promised by God, and the Muslims suggest that diey 
deal with the caravan and not fight die armed forces. The Prophet 
then repeats die same question and the same plan is suggested by die 


J, ‘ Bukhari, Salnh, V, 93 (64:4). And see Mustadrak, III, 349 (Manful al-scdiaba). 

Jr ’ Ibn Abl c Asim, Jihad , II, no. 220; Bukhari, Sa/ufi, VI, 64-65 (65, sura 5); Nasa 3 !, 
Kubrd , VI, no. 11140 (82:114). 

J, ‘ Ibn Hanbal, Masnad , IV, 314. 

37 Tabari, Tafstr, VI, 115; WahidI, Wasit , II, 174; Ibn Kathlr, Tafstr, II, 39. 

3U fabaii, Tafstr, IX, 124-25 (on Q,8:5). The isnad: Asbat (Kufan, d. 200/815-6)— 
al-Suddl. 

** Muqatil, Tafstr, II, 100-01. 
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Muslims, but then Sa c d b. c Ubada, a leader of the Ansar, speaks and 
expresses the Ansar’s utter readiness to do whatever the Prophet sees 
fit, even to follow him as far as to Aden. The Prophet is happy with 
this response. The last to speak is the Muhajir al-Miqdad who con¬ 
firms that he will join the Prophet. The allusion to the Qur’anic Israe¬ 
lite verse is missing from his words, which renders al-Miqdad’s be¬ 
lated response somewhat insignificant. 

In this specific version of Muqatil, the name of the Ansaii leader is 
slightly different: Sa c d b. c Ubada rather than Sa c d b. Mu'adh. The 
former belonged to the Khazraj, not to the Aws, as did the latter, and 
after the death of the Prophet, he setded in Damascus, where he died. 
The occurrence of his name in our story is significant, because some 
authorities have claimed that he never witnessed the batde of Badr. 40 
However, since he is remembered as having taken part in all other 
batdes of the Prophet, during which he was the bearer of die standard 
of the Ansar, 41 his name could easily replace that of Sa c d b. Mu e adh at 
Badr. In fact, these two persons were known as al-Sa c dan (the two 
Sa c ds), which means that their names were interchangeable. 

In another tradition of this pro-Ansan group, the name of al- 
Miqdad is entirely omitted from the council of war, and so also is the 
allusion to the Israelite cowardly reaction of 0^5:24. Moreover, the 
rest of the Muhajirun, namely, Abu Bakr and c Umar, are told by the 
Prophet to be seated, which means that he is either uninterested in, or 
not satisfied with, their advice. Only the advice of the Ansaii leader, 
Sa c d b. c Ubada, is quoted verbatim by the narrator. Sa c d expresses his 
readiness to follow the Prophet in his batde to the most remote place. 
This version, which was recorded by c Abd al-Razzaq, is traced back 
to c Ikrima (;mawld of Ibn c Abbas, Medinan, d. 105/723-4). 42 A similar 
setting of the events is provided in a tradition traced back to die 
Basran Companion Anas b. Malik (d. between 91/710 and 95/713- 
4), 4J which was recorded by some authors of musannaf compilations. 44 

In more versions the allusion to the Qur’anic Children of Israel 


" See Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), IX, 236. 

“ Ibid., 238. 

42 The isnad : Ma e mar b. Rashid (Basran/Yemeni, d. 154/771)—Ayyub al-Sakhti- 
yanl(Basran, d. 131)—‘Ikrima. See e Abd al-Razzaq, Mu$annaf,V, 350 (no. 9727). 

u The isnad : Hammad b. Salama (Basran, d. 167/783-4)—Thabit al-Bunani (Bas¬ 
ran, d. 123/740-1)—Anas. 

41 Ibn AbT Shayba. Masannaf,\ XIV, 377-78 (no. 18555); Muslim, Sa/iili, V, 170 (32, 
Bab ghazwat Badi): Ibn Hibban. Sahih, XI, no. 4722. And see also Ibn Hanbal, Masnad, 
III, 257-58; BayhaqT, Dalail, III, 47. 
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reappears, but al-Miqdad remains absent, 45 and die role of repeating 
its revised version has been transferred to the Ansar. With this change 
the process of shifting the glory from the Muhajirun to the Ansar has 
been completed. The most explicit tradition of this kind is the one 
with the isnad : Muhammad b. c Amr b. c Alqama (Medinan, d. 144/ 
761-2)—his father c Alqama b. Waqqas al-Laythl (Medinan). It was re¬ 
corded by Ibn Abl Shayba. 46 Abu Bakr and c Umar again offer an 
insignificant piece of advice, in which diey merely refer to the 
location of the Meccans, whereas die Ansari leader, who this time is 
Sa c d b. Mu'adh, explicidy recommends a military clash. He says: 
“We are not like the Children of Israel who said to Moses: c Go you 
and your Lord and do batde... [etc.]. 5 ” 

There is one more tradidon with a similar gist, which is again 
traced back to Anas b. Malik. 4 ' Here, however, the Ansar speak col¬ 
lectively, and no individual spokesman is mentioned by name. The 
advice of Abu Bakr and c Umar, who speak first, remains unspecified. 
The tradition was recorded by Ibn Abl c Asim, and recurs in some 
musannqf compilations, as well as in commentaries on Q > 5:24. 48 

Finally, there is a version rising beyond inner Islamic conflicts, in 
which die contrast between the Qur’anic Children of Israel and the 
faithful Arabs is expressed collectively on behalf of die entire com¬ 
munity of the believers. The Companion TJtba b. c Abd al-Sulaml 
(HimsI Companion, d. 87/706), who is renowned as an outstanding 
warrior, is reported to have related that when the Prophet ordered 
the Muslims to wage war on the infidels, they said: 

O Prophet of God, in that case we shall not tell you what die Children 
of Israel said: “Go fordi, you and your Lord, and do batde; we will be 
sitting here.” Nay [we say]: “Go forth, you and your Lord, and do 
battle. We will be fighting widi you.”* 19 


‘ IS But see Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , III, 219, where Sa'd’s name is replaced by that of 
al-Miqdad as the Ansar’s [!] spokesman, in the tradidon of Anas. 

Ibn Abl Shayba, XTV, 355 (no. 18507). And see also Ibn Kathlr, Biddy a. III, 264 
(from Ibn Mardawayhi); idem, Tafivr, H, 287 (on Q 8:5-7). 

'' The isnad: Hum ay d al-Ta\vil (Basran, d. 142/759-60)—Anas. 

,u Ibn Abl c A?im, Jihad, no. 222; Nasa% Kubra , V, no. 8580 (78:1), VI, no. 11141 
(82:114); Ibn Hibban, Sahih , XI, no. 4721; Bayhaql, Sutton , X, 109; WahidI, Want, II, 
174-75 (on Q, 5:24); Ibn Kathlr, Tafslr, II, 39 (on Q 5:24). See also Ibn Hanbal, 
Mnsnad , III, 105, 188; Abu Ya c la, Mnsnad , VI, nos. 3766, 3803. 

w The isnad: al-Hasan b. Ayyub al-IJaclraml— c Abd Allah b. Nasij al-Hadraml— 
c Utba b. e Abd. See Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 183; Tabaranl, Kabir, X\TI, no. 306; Ibn 
Katlur, Tafslr, II, 39 (on Q,5:24). 
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The entire Arabian umma as one collective group constitutes here the 
new chosen community that replaces the Children of Israel. 
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SlRA AND TAFSIR: MUHAMMAD AL-KALBl ON THE 
JEWS OF MEDINA 

Marco Scholler 


Both the history of the Prophet Muhammad’s conflict with the Jews 
of Medina as well as the content and significance of the transmission 
from al-Kalbl have been much discussed in recent scholarship, al¬ 
though at the moment there is little hope of solving once and for all 
the problems involved. I nevertheless propose further discussion of 
some salient points, because the advantage offered by confronting the 
traditions concerning the Medinan Jews and al-Kalbl’s account of it 
lies in the fact that these traditions are part of the source material 
itself, whereas al-Kalbf s account is one of the many forms in which 
this material is available. Thus, by confronting substance and form, 
we might learn something about both. 


I. Muhammad al-Kalb! and His Position in Islamic 
Scholarship 

Abu 1-Nadr Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib b. Bishr al-Kalbl was born in 
66/685 and died in Kufa in 146/763, and is thus a contemporary of 
the maghazi authority Ibn Ishaq and the mufassir Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(both d. 150/767). The little we know about his life is hardly worth 
mentioning. His scholarly fame rests almost exclusively on his inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur’an, as becomes clear from the frequent charac¬ 
terization of Muhammad al-Kalbl as “sahib al-tqfsvF .' Quite often he 
is also remembered as an important authority on poetry, genealogy, 
and tribal lore (ayyam al- c Arab), a field in which his son Hisham (d. 
204/819), “sahib al-ansab’\ was to excel later in the second/eighth 
century. His scholarly fame, however, is not so much due to his pro- 


1 For Muhammad al-Kalbl, see Ibn Sa £ d, Tabaqat, VI, 358 f.; Ibn Qutayba, 
Ma drift 535; al-Nadlm, FihrisL 107 f.; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, IV, 309-11; Yaghmun, 
Rur al-qabas , 256-62 (die most detailed entry with much information not found 
elsewhere): Ibn al-Athlr, Lubab. Ill, 47; Sam'anI, Ansdb, V, 86; Yafi 6 !, Mir at, I, 236; 
SafadT, Waft, III, 83; DhahabI, Siyar, VI, 248 f.; Da udl, Tabaqat, II, 149. 
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fessional achievement as to the notoriety he achieved in the eyes of 
later generations that took him to be a cheat and an unreliable trans¬ 
mitter, showing extremist Shit leanings. 2 Muhammad al-Kalbfs con¬ 
nection with Kufa, a Shit stronghold from the early days of Islam on¬ 
wards, and the close relation of his informant Abu Salih (d. 101/719) 
with the c Alid family 3 seem to corroborate this. Yet al-Kalbfs Shit 
tendencies are not particularly evident from what we find in the tradi¬ 
tions attributed to him. 4 

In later sources al-Kalbl is commonly, with few exceptions, judged 
as matruk , that is, a deceptive and untrustworthy transmitter/ This 
term ranks among die worst labels that could possibly be applied to a 
traditionist or, for diat matter, to every scholar/ Therefore traditions 
in the name of al-Kalbl were in general considered worthless, with the 


" He is said to have believed in the immortality of £ Ali and his return on the Last 
Day, see Ibn al-Athlr, Lubdb, III, 47; Sibt Ibn al- t AjamI, Kashf, 373; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafaydt, IV, 310; SafadI, Wdji, III, 83 (in a report from al-KalbT, ‘All is said to have 
received pieces of revelation at times when the Prophet was unavailable). Cf. below, 
note 86. 

J Abu Salih Baclham (or Badhan) from Kufa, the intermediate transmitter between 
Ibn 'Abbas and al-KalbT, was the mawld of Umm Hanf, 'All's sister, see Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqdt, VI, 296; Ibn Habib, Miihabbar , 475; DhahabI, Siyar, V, 37. See also below, 
note 17. 

1 Cf. J. van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte zur KandmTva . Eine Materialsammlung, Heidelberg, 
1980, 47 f. 

3 Bukhari, Duafa , 105 f., and idem, Tankh. I, 101 (the transmission al-Kalbl—Abu 
Sal ill is said to consist only of lies); Nasa 3 !, Duqfa , 231 (“ rnalruk al-ljadUh”); 'Iyad, Shifa, 
II, 112 (“it is not allowed to transmit from al-KalbT or to mention him, because of the 
distinct weakness [of his traditions] and his being a liar”, cited also in QastallanI, 
Mawdhib , I, 130); Ibn al-jawzl, Duqfa, III, 62; Mughultay, Ishdra, 125 f.; Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nas, e Uyun, I, 308 (“al-KalbT is considered weak, especially when he transmits from 
Ibn 'Abbas via Abu Salih”); DhahabT, Siyar, VI, 248; Ibn Kathlr, Tqfnr, II, 71 ad Q 
5:56 malruk aL-hadxth ”); QastallanT, Mawdhib, I, 129 (with a remark very similar to 
Ibn Hajar’s in Fath, VIII, 561). The entity in SafadI, Wdji, III, 83 reads slightly 
different and tries to put al-KalbT in a more positive light: “He has been accused of 
being both a liar and a Shfl, and yet he was a prodigious interpreter of the Quran 
possessing a vast knowledge, notwithstanding the weakness of what he transmitted. ... 
Ibn 'Adi [d. 365/976] said: ‘It is for the fame he enjoys among the weak transmitters 
that his traditions are still handed on.”’ In ZarkashI, Burhdii , II, 159, we find another 
quotation taken from Ibn 'Adi’s al-Kdmilfi ma'rifat duafa al-muhaddithin : “Some of al- 
Kalbl’s traditions are sound (sdlilia), especially those he transmitted from Abu Salih. 
He is a famous tqfsir authority ... Next to him ranges Muqatil b. Sulayman, but al- 
KalbT has to be preferred to him” (also cited in SuyutT, Ilqdn, II, 416). 

“ See Ibn Rajab, Shark c Ilal, 231. The criteria for someone’s being matruk were 
normally neither bad learning nor weak memory, but deliberate deception or mani¬ 
pulation of traditions. 
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further implication that they must not be used in legal argumentation 
(j ihtijaj ). 7 But still, traditions bearing the stamp of al-Kalbl were not 
regularly suppressed in the first centuries and thus gained certain 
currency, although mentioning him or citing his traditions could 
arouse harsh criticism. Some scholars decided that it was better not to 
quote al-Kalbl in their writings or allegedly covered up their transmis¬ 
sion on his authority. 8 It so happens that traditions from al-Kalbl 
found their way into only a limited number of commentaries of the 
Qur’an and related works: they are cited quite frequently in the Tqfsir 
of al-Tha c labI, its shorter version by al-BaghawT, the Tqfsir of al-Qur- 
tubl, the Asbab al-nuzul by al-WahidT and his Tqfsir called al- Wasif J but 
less frequently or rarely in the tqfsir works of c Abd al-Razzaq, Abu al- 
Layth al-Samarqandl, Fakhr al-Dln al-RazT, Ibn Kathlr and Abu 
Hayyan. On the other hand, we have evidence that over the centuries 
the Tqfsir al-Kalbl was always studied and transmitted, especially in the 
eastern part of die Islamic world. 10 


Sibt Ibn al- £ AjamI, Kashf 373; Ibn al-jawzl, Duqfa, II, 62 quoting from Ibn 
Hibban al-BusU (d. 354/965): “His [sc. al-Kalbfs] being a liar is so evident that it 
needs no proof... It is not permitted to use his reports in legal reasoning.” 

w Thus al-Kalbl is not mentioned in the greater SaliTli works. Ibn Ishaq was 
criticized for having covered up al-Kalbi 5 s name by using the unknown kiinya “Abu 1- 
Nadr”, a device called tadfis , “fibbing”, that is, deliberately disguising or omitting the 
name of one’s immediate informant, see Bukhmi, Duafa\ 106; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayat, TV, 310; Ibn al-Achlr, Lubab, III, 47; Ibn Hajar, Tdrif 25 fE; J. Burton, An 
Introduction to the Hadxth , Edinburgh, 1994, 112. Yet no Ibn Ishaq—Abu 1-Naclr 
transmission is known to me, except in BayhaqI, Dalail 3 IV, 308 which, however, 
refers to Abu 1-Nadr Salim b. £ Abd Allah, the grandson of £ Umar. On the contrary, 
sometimes one encounters the overt isnad Ibn Ishaq—al-Kalbl, for instance in Ibn 
Kathlr, Bidaya ; I, 189, and SuyutT, Khasais, I, 292. The same applies to Sufyan al- 
Thawn: He is also said to have concealed al-Kalbfs name (Ibn Khallikan, loc . ciL; 
Dhahabl, Siyar, VI, 249), although the overt isnad al-Thawn (Sufyan b. Sa'ld)—al- 
Kalbl is cited in Waqidl, Maghazh II, 864, and quotations from al-Kalbl—Abu 
Salih—Ibn £ Abbas appear in Thawii, Tqfsir, 73 (ad Q,2:281), 115 (ad Q8:l), and 160 
(ad Q 15:47); the riwaya from al-Kalbl is acknowledged by al-Thawn himself in 
TirmidhJ, Sanaa, V, 398. Finally, another scholar allegedly refen'ed to al-Kalbl using 
the kunya “Abu Sa'ld”, see Ibn Hanbal, e Ilal III, 118 and Sam'anl, Ansab, V, 86. 
Possibly, the isnad (hi. b. Marwan) al-Suddl—Abu Malik—Abu Salih—Ibn £ Abbas 
(BayhaqI, Dalail, II, 536) offers an example of tadlis, because it corresponds to that of 
al-Suddl—al-Kalbl—Abu Salih—Ibn £ Abbas (idem, II, 196), ill-famed among schol¬ 
ars as “the liars 5 chain 55 , cf. SuyutI, Itqan } II, 416 (ch. 80). 

J Frequent quotations from al-Kalbl are presumably one of the reasons why Ibn 
Taymiyya, Muqaddima , 69 f. severely criticizes the tqfsir works of WahidI, Tha'labl, 
and Baghawl for their “unorthodoxy 55 . Besides the tqfsir works named above, al-Kalbl 
appears also in writings on c ilm al-tqfsir, e.g. Ibn Qutayba, MushkiL 160, 269 and, 
much later, ZarkashI, Burhdn , I, 220, 283, II, 80. 

10 In the riwaya from al-Kalbfs son Hisham, die Tqfsir was transmitted by Abu 
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Outside tafsir literature, al-Kalbi is quoted more regularly, not only 
in writings of historiographical or administrative nature that date 
from die third/ninth century," but also in sira and dalail literature. 12 
In this respect, al-Kalbf s impact on Islamic scholarship is comparable 
to that of Muhammad b. c Umar al-Waqidl, who was equally ill- 
reputed, but whose traditions in the field of maghazT and stra seem to 
have been equally indispensable to Muslim scholars. u The important 


Bab' M. b. Ibr. al-Karkhl who died in 381/991 (Rafm, Tadwin, I, 148), Tafsir Ibn al- 
Kalbi becoming thus synonymous with Tafsir al-Kalbi\ see also Ibn Hajar, Path, VIII, 
538. Some decades earlier, Abu M. al-Dlnawan (d. 308/920) compiled al-WadiliJi 
tafsir al-Qurdn , the content of which is identical to the Tafsir al-Kalbi\ see A. Rippin, 
“Al-Zulin, Naskli al-Qurdn and the Problem of Early Tafsir Texts”, in BSOAS, 47 
(1984), 23, and idem, “Tafsir Ibn c Abbds and Criteria for Dating Early Tafsir Texts”, in 
JSAI, 18 (1994), 47 ff.; cf. also van Ess, Ungeniitzte Texte, 44 and 51 ff. In another 
riwava, Abu e Amr 'Udiman b. M. al-Balkhl (d. 537/1143) heard the Kitab al-Tafsir li-l- 
Kalbi (al-Sam'anl, Talibir, I, 554); the isndd given does not include any of die scholars 
diat make up the isndd of the Tafsir Ibn e Abbds/al-Kalbi as reconstructed in Rippin, 
“Tafsir Ibn Abbas”, 77. The lines of transmission of the Tafsir al-Kalbi , quoted by 
Tha'labl and Baghawi at die beginning of their respective tafsir works, point equally 
to the East, particularly to die region of Khurasan, see I. Goldfeld, “The Tafsir of 
'Abdallah b. 'Abbas”, in Der Islam, 58 (1981), 132 ff. Finally, an (incomplete) copy of 
die Tafsir al-Kalbi was among the books of the Slim scholar Ibn Tawus, see E. Kohl- 
berj* A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, Leiden, 1992, 343. 

lT Transmissions from al-Kalbi (often via Abu Salih—Ibn 'Abbas) are contained in 
Abu Yusuf, KJiaraj; Yahya, Kharaj; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt; Ibn Shabba, Tarikh; Ibn Habib, 
Muliabbar, Baladhun, Futiih. Furtiier in Fazarl, Siyar, and Sull, Adab, regulai'ly also in 
Baladhun 3 s Ansdb al-ashrdf as well as in the first volumes of Tabari’s Tarikh al-nisul wa- 
l-muluk. 

,J In sira works proper, al-Kalbi is cited in KalaX Iktifa, I, 178; Mughultay, Ishdra , 
125 £; Ibn Say>dd al-Nas, c Uyun, I, 30, 48, 308, II, 183, 356; QastallanI, Maivdhib, I, 
45, 135, 324, II, 410, 440, 447; HalabI, Insan al-uyun, I, 40. Early mag/iazi authorities 
were divided over al-Kalbfs reputation: Yaljya b. Sa'ld al-UmawT (d. 194/809) 
accepted his transmissions (Ibn KathTr, Biddy a, III, 138), when in fact, Sulayman al- 
Tayml (d. 143/760) called him a liar (Ibn al-JawzT, Duafa \ III, 62); Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, 
ibid., 308, finally, has the isndd Ibn e A s idh—al-Walld b. Muslim, from al-Kalbi. As to 
dalail literature, al-Kalbi is quoted in Abu 1-Shaykli, Akfildq , 202; Kliaydan, al-Lafi al- 
mukarram. , 40; reportedly also by Ibn Mandeh (Ibn Hajar, Fath, VIII, 454) and Abu 
Nu'aym (quoted in Ibn Katlilr, ibid., 312; SuyutI, Khasais, I, 189, 239, II, 494). In 
BayhaqI, Dalail, al-Kalbi is repeatedly cited, in different transmissions (II, 196, III, 
459, IV, 166, VI, 274), but most quotations, about 20, are in Suyud, Khasais , five of 
them taken over from BayhaqI (I, 214, 318 £, 323, II, 169), Hence it is not the case 
that SuyutI eidier did not blow or did not consider citing the traditions of al-Kalbi, 
as suggested by Rippin, " Tafsir Ibn Abbas 33 , 54 f. 

IJ Cf. Nlsabun, Mnstadrak, III, 64, but also Ibn Taymiyya, Sami, 132 and Sibt Ibn 
al-'Ajaml, Kashf, 396 for die interesting arguments these authors put forward in order 
to justify quoting YVaqidfs material in the field of mag/idzi; see also my study 
Exegetisches Denken und Prophetenbiographie, Wiesbaden, 1998, 62 ff. 
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Shafi c I authority al-Bayhaql therefore points to the fact that al-Kalbl 
may be quoted in matters of tafslr or maghazl\ but not in die field of 
hacfith proper. 14 However, by citing al-Kalbl’s traditions exclusively in 
the name of his main authority Ibn 'Abbas or attaching another isndcl 
to them, Muhammad al-Kalbl is present in the Islamic tradition on a 
much larger scale than becomes apparent at first sight. 13 

In this paper, I am not only concerned with the Tafslr al-Kalbl .‘ 6 
Every tradition regarding Muhammad’s conflict with the Jews, which 
in other sources is transmitted in the name of al-Kalbl, will be taken 
into consideration. Formally speaking, the Tafslr al-Kalbl is not al- 
Kalbfs Tafslr in the sense in which, for instance, the Tafslr Mujdhicl 
claims to be die interpretation of Mujahid (d. 104/722), because al- 
Kalbl appears only as a transmitter of Ibn 'Abbas’s commentary, with 
the intermediate link between the two of them being Abu Salih. 17 The 
isnad Ibn 'Abbas—Abu Salih—al-Kalbl was. of course, known to later 


11 BayhaqT, Dalail , I. 35 f. Muslim scholars were in general less critical concerning 
the fields of tafslr and maghazl , as long as no legal rulings (“ al-haldl wa-l-hardm”) were 
involved, see BayhaqT. ibid., 34 and Ibn Taymiyya, Hacfith , 151. According to Ibn 
Hanbal, tafslr and maghazl traditions belong to “material without asP (or “without 
isnad'). that is, material of uncertain origin and poorly authenticated: Ibn Taymiyya, 
Muqaddima , 52 f.; SuyutT, Itqan. II, 391, 393 (ch. 78), also quoted by I. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islaniischen Koranauslegung, Leiden, 1920, 57. Nevertheless, al-Kalbl was 
“edited” (akhraja) by important hacfith scholars like Ibn Mardawayh (cited in SuyutT, 
Lubdb , 111 ad Q,4:58) and Ibn ‘Asakir (cited in SuyutT, Khasais, I, 64, 140, 383). Ibn 
Hajar in his Path likewise quotes al-Kalbl (VI, 655, VII, 430, VIII, 558, 639. 700, 
807) or refers to the Tafslr (Ibn) al-Kalbl ', e.g. Path, VIII, 537 f. 

13 Some traditions that are known via al-Kalbl—... Ibn ‘Abbas have been, for 
example, incorporated in the Tafslr of Tabari with the isndcl Ibn ‘Abbas—Sa'Td/ 
‘Ikrima—M. b. Abl M.—Ibn Ishaq—Salama/Ibn Bukayr, see also H. Horst, “Zur 
Uberlieferung im Korankommentar at-Tabans”, in 2fDMG, 28 (1953), 303. 

1,1 We still lack a critical edition of die Tafslr al-Kalbl based on the various 
manuscripts. For the present paper, I have used the ms. Ar. 4224 of the Chester 
Beaty Library, Dublin (following C. Versteegh, Arabic Grammar and Quranic Exegesis in 
Early Islam , Leiden, 1993, and Rippin, tl Tcfslr Ibn Abbas '. Another ms., Ayasojya 118, 
was used by J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies , London-Oxford, 1977) as well as the 
Tanwlr al-miqbas min tafslr Ibn Abbas , printed in die margin of Suyufi’s al-Duir al- 
manthur , cf. Rippin, ibid., 39 AT. Although most manuscripts are entitled Tafslr Ibn 
Abbas , it is no “Orientalist notion” (Rippin. ibid., 52) to call it Tafslr al-Kalbl, because 
such was the usual practice among die Muslim scholars; see notes 10 and 14 above. 

l/ Cf. above, note 3. His transmission from Ibn ‘Abbas was by some said to be 
faulty, because Abu Salih never met Ibn ‘Abbas (Ibn al-jawzl, Duqfa, I, 135; cf. also 
Ibn Hanbal, e Ilal, II, 502), while others, like Ibn Mam (d. 233/847), found nothing 
wrong widi it, except when quoted by al-Kalbl (D hah abl, Siyar, V, 37; MizzT, Tahdhlb , 
IV, 7; cf. also the comment of Bukhari, cited above in note 5). 
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scholars, but, owing to the negative judgment about al-Kalbl’s com¬ 
petence and reliability, this transmission was considered the weakest 
of all. lu In view of this situation, two questions come to mind: How are 
we to decide whether the content of al-Kalbl’s transmission does 
indeed go back to Ibn c Abbas? If it does not, does the Tqfsir al-Kalbi 
then at least include traditions that date from al-Kalbf s lifetime, or is 
it merely a redaction of some spurious traditions attributed to al- 
Kalbi? In the following I wall try to answer these questions by ana¬ 
lyzing die account al-Kalbl offers of the Prophet's conflict with the 
Jews. 


II. Muhammad al-Kalbi 5 s Account of the Prophet’s Conflict 
With the Jews 

It is no easy task to reconstruct die account of al-Kalbl concerning die 
Prophet’s conflict with the Arabian Jews in a straightforward and 
fairly systematic way. His traditions are less frequentiy cited in later 
sources than those of other early autiiorities—for the reasons men¬ 
tioned above—and for some points we are left mainly with his Tqfsir , 
which exhibits the typical piecemeal-approach of exegesis tiiat offers 
unconnected bits of information, lacking any outspoken statements as 
to chronological and causal sequences. Also, die Tqfsir as we have it 
seems to be everything but complete. Much of al-Kalbi 5 s material 
found elsewhere does not appear in it, or, when it does, it does so in a 
different form. Yet bringing together the traditions found in his Tqfsir 
and those quoted in later writings, the following picture emerges at 
first sight. 

As the Jews of Medina are famous for dieir religious learning, they 
are approached by Meccan leaders who doubt the prophediood of 
Muhammad. 19 After the hijra, when Muhammad himself had come to 
Medina, he entered into long and futile discussions with the Jewish 
rabbis. 20 These discussions centered around die basic tenets of Mu- 


lu Suyufi, Itqdn, II, 416 (ch. 80); Tashkoprlizadeh, Mifldh, I, 401 f. 
l!) Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat , I, 165; BaghawT, Tafsir, III, 449 (ad 28:48); Suyuff, Khasais , 
I, 30. 

For example, KalbT, Tafsir, 23a {ad Q,3:7); Baghawa, Tafsir, I, 289 {ad Q.3:23: an 
enlarged version of what we find in Kalbl, ibid., 24b, and TamvJr, I, 162); Kalb!, ibid., 
27a (ad Q. 3:69, 72); YVahidl, Asbdb , 115 (ad Q. 3:77); Qurtubl, Tafsir , IV, 127 (ad 
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hammacTs new faith and often end in mutual misunderstanding or 
even physical attacks, the most famous among them being the slap the 
Jewish scholar Finhas received from Abu Bakr. 21 Nonetheless, some 
Jews do convert to Islam. 22 When the Prophet nearly falls victim to a 
Jewish attempt on his life, 23 the period of polemics and discussion 
comes to an end—according to the Tqfsir cil-Kcilbi after the batde of 
Uhud—with Muhammad’s siege and defeat of one of the Jewish 
tribes, the Banu 1-Nadir. 24 They are expelled from Medina and reach 
finally the Syrian towns of Jericho and Adhri c at (modem Daria); 23 
their conquered land, consisting mainly of seven gardens, is distrib¬ 
uted among the poor Muhajirun, diose Muslims who had recendy 
emigrated from Mecca to Medina (see below). The Prophet also turns 
on the second major Jewish tribe, the Banu Qurayza. He forces them 
to surrender, their fate being, as is well known, death (for the combat¬ 
ants) and slavery (for the wives and children). 26 The Muslim conquest 
of Khaybar, following the treaty of al-Hudaybiya, 27 puts an end to 
Jewish resistance in the Hijaz, the land being again distributed among 
the Muhajirun. Less severe is the Muslim treatment of the litde oasis 
of Fadak, hometown of the rabbi Ibn Suriya, 28 where the inhabitants 
are allowed to remain on the condition of crop-sharing (see below). 

As given in this oudine, al-Kalbfs account seems straightforward 
enough. It matches in many aspects the “orthodox” account of his 
contemporary Ibn Ishaq. But this is not the whole truth, for we still 
have to study carefully some points which have not been taken into 


Q.3:83); WahidI, ibid., 138 (ad Q. 3:183); Baghawl, ibid., I, 440 (ad 0,4:49; a similar 
story in Farra , Ma'am, I, 272); WahidI, ibid., 202 (ad Q.5:57). 

• l Baghawl, Tqfsir, I, 381 (^Q.3:186). 

“ See Baghawl, Tqfsir, I, 285 f. (ad Q. 3:18); WahidI, Asbdb, 188, and Baghawl, 
ibid., 489 (ad Q.4:136). Together with Muqatil and al-pahhak—Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Kalbl 
has more details concerning converted Jews than found in the “orthodox” sira 
literature, a trait certainly due to the homiletic and hortative character of these tqfsir 
works, cf. Rippin, “Tqfsir Ibn Abbas', 70. 

JJ WahidI, Asbdb, 196, and Baghawl, Tqfsir, II, 19 (ad Q.5:l 1); with a short version 
that stresses ‘All's presence: Furat, Tqfsir, I, 122. In Tanwir, I, 325, reference is made 
to the B. Qurayza. 

" M Kalbl, Tqfsir, 226a (ad Q.59:2); Tanwir, VI, 27. 

’ a Kalbl, Tqfsir, 226a (ad Q.59:2: read Adfindt instead of idha jaafy, Tanwir, VI, 27. 
Adhnat is also mentioned in Muqatil, Tqfsir, I, 379 (ad Q.4:51), and IV, 275 (ad 
0.59:2). 

■" Kalbl, Tqfsir, 174a (ad Q. 33:27); Tanwir, IV, 244; cf. also Kalbl, ibid., 80a (ad 
0.8:56-62). 

1:7 Kalbl, Tqfsir, 174a (ad Q.33:28), 209b-210b (^0 48:15, 18-20,27). 

a Baghawi, Tqfsir, I. 289 (^Q.3:23). 
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consideration so far. Having done this, we will see that substantial 
parts of al-Kalbf s account turn out to be rather different from the 
“orthodox” sira version. 


III. Chronological Considerations 

First of all, there is almost no chronological information in the mate¬ 
rial transmitted by al-Kalbl. As mentioned above, this is due to the 
characteristic method of exegesis which precludes any chronological 
or sequential arrangement of traditions. Moreover, al-Kalbl’s account 
was not rewritten by himself or by anyone else in die form of a con¬ 
tinuous maghazi compilation. Interest in chronology had priority 
among the maghazi authorities and jurists, such as al-Zuhri (d. 124/ 
742), who tried to establish a sequence of events in order to formulate 
a continuous account of the Prophet Muhammad’s life. 29 Similarly, 
chronology was important for assessing the validity of the ahkdm , 
especially when applying the principle of what comes last has the best 
claim to validity, diat is, the principle of abrogation ( naskli ). As far as 
can be seen, al-Kalbl, like most mufassirun , was not particularly keen 
on tackling problems of jiqh, even if his transmission betrays more 
concern with legal problems than do odier tqfsir works from the sec¬ 
ond/eighth century (see below). 

The reconstruction of al-Kalbfs account as summarized above 
therefore avoids, with few exceptions, clear chronological statements. 
The rough order of events runs: (a) Muhammad’s discussion widi the 
Jewish rabbis, (b) die expulsion of the B. al-Nadlr and die defeat of 
the B. Qurayza, and (c) the conquest of Khaybar and Fadak. The first 
thing one notices about this order is the absence of any tradition con¬ 
cerning the conflict widi the Jewish tribe Oaynuqa 3 . This episode of 
conflict has been an integral part of the “orthodox” sira tradition since 
(at least) the account of Ibn Ishaq. Secondly, we are still dealing widi 
a relative chronology based on about two or three events only. If we 
now compare this chronology with diat found in the “orthodox” sira 
tradidon, numerous difficulties begin to arise. 


For the importance of chronological features in the maghazi material, see 
Wansbrough, Quranic Studies , 180; M. Lecker, “The Death of the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad’s Father: Did WaqidI Invent Some of the Evidence?”, in ZDMG 145 (1995), 9- 
27; M. Scholler, “Die Palmen (Una) der Banu n-NadTr unci die Interpretation von 
Koran 59:5”, in ZJMG, 146 (1996), 362 ff. 
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It will be remembered that, according to the “orthodox 5 ’ tradition 
in the wake of Ibn Ishaq, the B. Qaynuqa 3 episode took place after 
Baclr, the B. al-Nadlr episode after Uhud, the B. Our ay z a episode 
after the “battle of the trench” (yawm al-khandaq, yawm al-ahzdb), and 
the Khaybar episode after the treaty of al-Hudaybiya. Yet in al-Kal- 
bl’s account there is no mention of the Qaynuqa 3 episode, and this 
corresponds to the following tradition in the name of al-Kalbl—Abu 
Salih—Ibn ‘Abbas {ad 0 3:12): 

After the Messenger of God had defeated the heathen on die day of 
Badr, the Jews of Medina said: “He truly is the Prophet we have been 
told of and they were about to become his followers. Then one of 
them proposed: “Let us not hasten, but wait for the result of another 
batde!” When the Messenger of God and his Companions were routed 
in the batde of Uhud, the Jews doubted [Muhammad’s prophediood], 
were won over by obstinacy and did not convert to Islam. As there had 
been stipulated a treaty 30 between them and the Messenger of God, the 
Jews now broke that treaty and Ka c b b. al-Ashraf went to Mecca, 
accompanied by sixty horsemen, in order to incite the Meccan leaders 
until they agreed to join their forces to fight the Messenger of God/ 1 

This tradition is important in many ways for assessing al-Kalbl’s ac¬ 
count. For the moment, it is enough to emphasize that obviously no 
conflict with the Jews took place prior to the batde of Uhud, nor was 
a treaty broken by the Jews before that. Moreover, al-Kalbl states that 

M The text has e akd ila muddatin. This could mean “for a (limited) period”, similar to 
US ajalin. In the context above, however, this is unlikely, because, to my knowledge, 
the limitation of the treaty between Muhammad and the Medinan Jews is not 
mentioned elsewhere in the sources. (Only the treaty with the Jews of Khaybar was 
said to last “until further notice”.) So probably, mudda is used here in the sense of 
“truce” or “suspension of hostilities” (cf. Dozy, Supplement , II, 573). c Ahd ila muddatin 
then conveys the meaning of “a treaty on non-aggression/non-belligerency”, with ila 
being synonymous with either li- or 'aid , as stated in various Arabic dictionaries. This 
would fit the widespread tradition that the treaty between die Prophet and the Jews 
w'as concluded on die basis of neutrality, see Farra’, Ma'am, III, 143; Ibn Hajar, Fat/i, 
VII, 419; Diyarbakn, Ta 3 )ikh al-khamis, I, 460. 

Jl The translation follows BaghawT, Tafsir, I, 282 {ad 03:12). It is also cited in 
Wahidl, Asbdb , 100 (with some variation in the wording and more details towards die 
end), and QurtubI, Tafsir, IV, 24; a similar report is to be found, yet without 
mentioning al-Kalbl, in Farra, Ma'am, I, 191. Cf. U. Rubin, “The Assassination of 
Ka c b b. al-Ashraf J , in Oriens, 32 (1990), 67, and M. Scholler, “In welchem Jahr 
wurden die Banu n-Nadlr aus Medina veitiieben?”, in Der Islam, 73 (1996), 21. 
Ka'b’s journey to Mecca after Uhud likewise appears in Muqatil, Tafsir, I, 378 f. {ad 
Q,4:51). Finally, both the Tafsir al-Kalbi (23b) and the Tanwir (I, 156 f.) give a differ¬ 
ent report ad 0^:12, according to winch Muhammad two years before Badr (!) 
announced to the Jews the future defeat of the al-Nadlr and Qurayza. This notice, 
however, is quite unheard of, and here indeed the text seems corrupt. 
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the B. al-Nadlr were the first ahl al-kitab to be expelled from the 
Arabian peninsula/ 2 which means that again he seems to be ignorant 
of the B. Qaynuqa 3 episode and its consequences. Thus, no conflict 
took place between Muhammad and the Jews immediately after 
Badr, the earliest date for such a conflict being some time after Uhud. 
This is indeed what we find in the Tqfsir al-Kalbi , ad 0^59:2: “bad ma 
iiaqadu c iihudahum ma e a 1-nabT ba c d waq c at Uliud The expression “ min 
haytliu lam yahtasibu” of the same verse, he glosses with the words: 
“when the murder of Ka c b b. al-Ashraf befell them 55 / 3 and the Jewish 
poet Ka c b was generally said to have been a member of the B. al- 
Nadlr. But apart from being incompatible with the “orthodox 55 sira 
version, according to which Ka c b was killed a considerable time be¬ 
fore the B. al-Nadlr episode, al-KalbI 5 s mention of Ka c b in the con¬ 
text of verse 0^59:2 is problematic for still other reasons. 

To start with, in reports transmitted by al-Kalbi, Ka c b b. al-Ashraf, 
togetlier with Huyayy b. Akhtab, figures as the most prominent leader 
of the Jewish opposition who is involved in all major episodes of 
conflict. 34 He must have been present on the Medinan scene not only 
up to the B. al-Nadlr episode, as al-Kalbi states ad 0^59:2, but also 
during and after the B. Qurayza episode. Therefore in the Tqfsir al- 
Kalbi , Ka c b b. al-Ashraf is mentioned alongside the B. Qurayza and 
Huyayy b. Akhtab in a passage which obviously relates to the B. 
Qurayza episode and its aftermath. 33 (According to the “orthodox 55 
version, Ka c b was killed before Uhud and did not take part in any 


32 Kalbl, Tqfsir, 226a (ad Q 59:2), also quoted in Baladhurl, Fulfill, 20; BaghawT, 
TafsTr , II, 315; SchoUer, In welchemjahr , 20 and 24. Gf. Farr a 1 , Ma'am, III, 143: “They 
were the first to be expelled from the jazirat al-Arab , that is, the Hijaz.” 

,J Kalbl, Tqfsir , 226a. Reports that establish a connection becween the murder of 
Ka e b and the B. al-Nadlr episode are widely quoted in tqfsir literature, see Rubin, 
Assassination, and Scholler, In welchemjahr , 17 ft' 

M Ka c b b. al-Ashraf is mentioned in traditions from al-Kalbi ad Q 2:6 (QiirtubT, 
TafsTr , I, 184), ad Q3:72 (BaghawT, TafsTr , I, 315), ad Q3:77 (Wahidl, Asbdb, 115), ad 
Q3:83 (QiirtubT, ibid., IV, 127), ad Q.3:183 (BaghawT, ibid., 380), adQ, 4:51 ( c Abd al- 
Razzaq, Tqfsir, I, 160), ad Q4:60 (VVahidI, ibid., 166), ad Q5:ll f. (Furat, Tqfsir, I, 
122; Wahidl, ibid., 196), ad Q8:55 f. (BaghawT, ibid., II, 257), ad Q 33:26 (see the 
following note) and ad Q59:2 (see note 33). 

35 Kalbl, Tqfsir, 174a (ad Q 33:26): “ wa-harabu Qurayza [wa-JKab b. al-Ashraf wa- 
Huyajy b. Akhtab wa-ashdbuhumd min , etc.” Instead, in Tanwir, IV, 243 we find: “ wa-hitm 
Bam Qwrayia wa-l-Nadxr Ka e b b. al-Ashraf wa-Huyqyv b. Akhtab wa-ashdbuhumd The 
variant harabu/hum Banu may be due to a scribal error, but the mention of the B. al- 
Nadlr in Tanwir gives the wording a slightly more “orthodox” coloring, widi Ka c b 
being thus not uniquely associated with die B. Qurayza and Huyayy. 
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episode, whereas Huyayy fled to Khaybar after the B. al-Nadlr epi¬ 
sode, came back later and was executed together with the Qurayza.) 
In the same vein, Ka c b is named among the Jews of Qurayza who 
furnished the Meccan allies with weapons on yawn al-ahzab , 36 and ad 

3:12 (cited above) we are told that Ka c b went to Mecca after Uhud 
to stir up the Meccan allies. But did not al-Kalbl mention ad Q, 59:2 
that Ka c b was murdered before (or during) the B. al-Nadlr episode? 
So we are left with two possibilities: either one of these traditions 
(namely, Ka c b being murdered or being still alive later) is simply false, 
and al-Kalbl (or, in this case, the redactor of the Tafsir) got it wrong, 
for whatever reasons, or both the B. al-Nadlr and the B. Qurayza 
were involved, according to some accounts, in one bigger episode, 
that is, a single event or episode of conflict. Such an event could be 
called “Nadlr-cztftt-Qurayza episode 55 . 3 ' 

I would suggest that the second possibility is more likely. The epi¬ 
sode in question, die so-called “Nadar-azm-Qurayza episode 55 , could 
have happened during or after the “battle of the trench 55 , die siege of 
Medina by the allied Meccan forces ( ahzab) diat are supported by the 
Jewish tribes. This would not only fit the tradition that Ka c b b. al- 
Ashraf and Huyayy instigated the heathen ahzab before the yawm al- 
ahzdb to attack the Prophet, but it would explain several other 
“unorthodox 55 elements in the reports that are transmitted from al- 
Kalbl. It is to these “unordiodox 55 elements that we must turn now. 


IV. How Many Episodes? 

The above quoted tradition ad Q3:12 does seem to imply that there 
was neither a B. Qaynuqa 3 nor a B. al-Nadlr episode as we know it 
from the “orthodox 55 stra version. On the contrary, al-Kalbfs tradition 


30 BaghawT, Tafsir , II, 257 (ad Q 8:55 f.), from al-Kalbl and Muqatil (cf. Muqatil, 
Tafsir, HI, 484 f. ad Q 33:26). Less detailed is Mujahid, Tafsir , 357, also cited in 
Tabari. Tafsir, X, 25. In Kalbl’s Tafsir, (80a, ad Q_ 8:55 ff.), the B. Qurayza are 
mentioned, but nothing else is said of the events that occurred during or after yawm 
al-ahzab. 

" This does not necessarily mean that a “NadTr-cww-Qurayza episode” really hap¬ 
pened—and it does not matter at the moment, because vve are trying to reconstruct 
sources, not historical realities—but it means that there were traditions concerning a 
single episode of conflict between die Jews and Muhammad, in die context of which 
some scholars made reference to the B. al-Nadlr and some to die B. Qurayza, while 
others held that both Jewish tribes were involved. 
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does not distinguish between the various tribes, but speaks only of 
“die Medinan Jews’ 5 (yaliud ahl al-Madind). We further learn that die 
breaking of die treaty on die part of the Jews was due to Ka c b’s 
mission to Mecca after Uhud, whereas no episode of conflict in 
Medina itself is mentioned. To be sure, to maintain diat therefore no 
separate episodes were said to have taken place would be an argu¬ 
ment e silentio , yet it remains at least possible that Ka c b’s mission 
constituted the decisive Jewish break with Muhammad, in conse¬ 
quence of which a single episode of conflict between them and die 
Prophet occurred/ 8 

There exist some “unorthodox” traditions in die name of other 
authorities to support this interpretation. One of these “unorthodox” 
reports is introduced by al-BaghawT, TqfsTr, I, 348 (ad Q,3:124 f) with 
the following explanation: 

God promised the Muslims on the day of Badr that He would assist 
diem in all tiieir warfare, provided they persevered in being obedient 
towards Him and in avoiding what He forbade. But they persevered 
only on yawm al-ahzab , and so He assisted them when tiiey were 
besieging Qurayza and al-Nadlr. 39 

This not only implies, but explicidy states that a sort of Nadlr-rwm- 
Qurayza episode took place during (or shordy after) yawm al-ahzab. 
The tradition to support that view is quoted by al-BaghawT ( loc . cit) in 
the name of c Abd Allah b. Abl Awfa/ 0 

We were besieging Qurayza and al-Nadlr, as it pleased God, but He 
did not have us defeat them, and so we retreated .... Suddenly Gabriel 
appeared and said: “You put away your weapons, although the angels 
did not lay down tiieir arms yet?” So the Messenger of God ... sum¬ 
moned us and we set out, until we came to Qurayza and al-Nadlr. On 


M One tradition in the Tqfstr al-Kalbl , however, draws a neat distinction between 
die B. al-Nadlr and the B. Quray?a episode, for ad Q59:15 (227b) we read: u min qabla 
B. Qurayza {qanban} bi-sanatayn ... wa-hum B . al-Nadxr .” Although this does not accord 
with the “orthodox” chronology that has less dian two years between bodi episodes, it 
nevertheless states that two separate episodes took place; also Qatada is said to have 
understood qanban in diat way, see Qurtubl, Tafsvr, XVIII, 36. 

M Tabari, Tafsir, IV, 78 f. has the same passage, but leaves out the mendon of die 
B. al-Nadlr! 

w Interestingly, c Abd Allah b. Abl Awfa, who was a Companion of the Prophet 
from around the year 6 AH onwards, later in life went to Kufa, the hometown of al- 
Kalbl, where he died in die late eighties of the first century AH (Ibn Hajar, Isaba, IV, 
19). 
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that day, God helped us by sending 3,000 angels, and He made our 
victory an easy one. 41 

This report mentions both al-Nadlr and Qurayza in the context of a 
single episode. No episode is explicidy referred to, but there is one 
detail that clearly points to the time of the “orthodox” B. Qurayza 
episode after yawm al-ahzab , namely, the appearance of Gabriel and 
his admonition/ 2 

A second tradition mentioning a Nadir-OT?z-Qurayza episode is 
cited by al-Khaydan. It says that “on the day of Qurayza and al- 
Nadlr” (yciwm Qurayza wa-l-Nadlr ), Safiyya, the daughter of the Jewish 
leader Huyayy b. Akhtab and Muhammad’s later wife, was taken 
prisoner. 13 According to the “orthodox” sira version, Safiyya was cap¬ 
tured during the siege of Khaybar. Thus, here yawm Qurayza wa-l- 
Nadir quite possibly refers to that episode, for there is another report 
that seems to use the term “day of Qurayza and al-Nadlr” in that 
sense. 44 Yet this leads us away from al-Kalbl and cannot be resolved 
here. 13 It is, however, worth remembering that there are at least three 
traditions which explicitly mention a Nadir-azm-Qurayza episode that 
took place during or after yawm al-ahzab , either in Medina or, maybe, 
in Khaybar. 


41 The translation follows Baghawl, Tafsir , I, 348 (ad Q3:124 f.). It is also found, 
almost verbally, in Tabari, Tafsir, IV, 78 f., and SuyutI, Khasais, I, 386. Muqatil, 
Tafsir. II, 171 (ad Q9:40) states that the Muslims were aided by the angels at Badr, 
during the yawm al-khandaq, and Khaybar. Most scholars, however, held that verse 
Q 3:125 refers only to the Badr episode, see Mujahid, Tafsir, 259, and QurtubI, 
Tafsir , IV, 195. Cf. also Tabari, ibid., XXVIII, 36 (ad Q_59:6) where we find a report 
transmitted from Ibn /Abbas saying that God ordered the Prophet to attack both the 
B. Qurayza and the B. al-Nadlr. 

42 The appearance of Gabriel after the “batde of the trench” is generally viewed as 
the prelude to the B. Qurayza episode, see the traditions from Mujahid ( Tafsir, 357, 
ad Q. 8:58, also cited in Tabari, Tafsir, X, 72), Muqatil ( Tafsir , III, 484, ad Q 33:26), 
and al-Zuhri ( c Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir , I, 100 f. ad Q 2:214; SuyutI, Lubdb, 172 f.). 

" 3 Khaydari, al-Lafz al-mukarram, 222 (he quotes it from Bayhaqi). 

4-1 M. Lecker, The Bairn Sulaym. A Contribution to the Study of Early Islam, Jerusalem, 
1989. 97 f. It is worth mentioning that in lexicographical literature the B. al-NaclIr 
and Qurayza are described as being from among the Jews of Khaybar, see Ibn 
Durayd, Jamhara, II, 367 and 378; cf. also Ibn Manzur, Lisan, V, 214 (s.v. ndr). 
Furthermore, there is an interesting passage in Kalbl, Tafsir, 24b (ad Q 3:23) which 
points in a similar direction, because it has “B. Qurayza wa-l-Nadir min ahl Khqybai 3i \ 
this is changed in Tanzmr , I, 162 into: “5. Qurayza wa-alil Khaybar ”, which suggests that 
here again (cf. above, note 34) someone tried to emend the original wording in order 
to make the text less "unorthodox”. 

45 Cf. my study Exegetisches Denken und Prophetenbiographie , 289 ff. 
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But there is more to it, for ad O 8:56 we read in the name of al- 
KalbT: 

(This verse refers] to the Jews of Qurayza who broke the treaty 
between themselves and the Messenger of God by furnishing the 
heathen with weapons in order to help them in fighting the Prophet. 
But afterwards they said: “We forgot, and we did wrong.” Therefore 
the Prophet concluded a second treaty with them, until they broke it by 
inciting the unbelievers against the Messenger of God onyawm al-ahzab. 
Ka c b b. al-Ashraf went to Mecca and established an alliance, directed 
against the Prophet, between them.’ 16 

This tradition, which in a less detailed form is also transmitted by 
Mujahid and Muqatil, 4 ' is “orthodox” insofar as it puts the B. Quray¬ 
za episode in the context of yawm al-ahzab, but it is still quite “unor¬ 
thodox” in mentioning Ka c b as their agent, in claiming that a treaty 
was concluded twice, and in asserting that the Qurayza gave weapons 
to die Meccans some time before yawm al-khandaq . Even more aston¬ 
ishing is the fact diat the B. al-NaclIr are not referred to at all. As this 
report does not mention any episode of conflict, it leaves unresolved 
whether there occurred one or more (separate) episodes, though a 
single NaclIr-rm-Qurayza episode would fit the context better. I 
presume that diis tradidon combines the idea of more than one epi¬ 
sode of conflict wkh traditions that mention only a single episode. 
Therefore, the hostility of die Jews is “doubled”, as is the conclusion 
of the treaty. But as the fate of the Jews, according to the Qur’an, 
consisted of death and slavery, 48 there was only one B. Qurayza 
episode to be conceived of, and this is why the first conflict is said to 
have been setded by peaceful means. On the whole, this tradition 
seems like a compromise between those which explicidy do not men¬ 
tion more than one episode, and those “orthodox”, which interpret 
die first Jewish hostility to be the B. al-Nadlr episode, drop the talk of 
a renewed treaty, and eliminate the person of Ka c b b. al-Ashraf from 
the context of the B. Qurayza episode. 41 * 


4r> Baghawi, Tafsiry II, 257 (^O 8:56). 

47 Mujahid, Tafsir^ 357 (a very short notice); Tabari, TafsTr, X, 25; QurtubI, Tafsir } 
VIII, 30 (where both die B. al-Nadlr and the B. Qurayza are mentioned!). From 
Muqatil: Muqatil, Tafsir ., II, 177 (ad Q8:56). 

Gf. KalbT, Tafsir , 174 (ad Q33:26). 

43 In the “orthodox” version, it is Ka e b b. Asad who dominates the B. Qurayza 
episode, whereas the mission to Mecca is assigned to Huyayy b. Akhtab and some 
odier members of die B. al-Nadlr, see Ibn Ishaq, Stray III, 231 and 240 flf. 
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The element of a treaty concluded twice (or renewed) is echoed in 
traditions that belong more closely to the field of incighazT. One of 
these traditions is transmitted from Musa b. c Uqba—Nafi c —Ibn 
c Umar: 

The Jews of R. al-Nadlr and Qurayza attacked the Messenger of God. 
So the Messenger of God expelled the B. al-Nadlr, but warranted the 
security of the Qurayza and made an agreement with them. [This 
lasted] until the Qurayza took to military action after that. 50 

This tradition from Musa reflects a tradition from al-Zuhn, which, 
however, is longer and exhibits some more details. 01 At the same time, 
it is similar to that quoted above from al-Kalbl {ad Q 8:56), but it 
differs in that it interprets the first hostility as the B. al-Nadlr episode, 
while only the second time the Prophet is said to clash with Qurayza. 
What is more, we know of another tradition via Musa b. c Uqba (and 
Ibn Lahl c a) that shows parallels with the tradition from al-Kalbl. 
Regarding the cause that made the Prophet attack the B. al-Nadlr, we 
read: 

They [sc. the Muslims] believed that the B. al-Nadlr had secretly 
collaborated with the Quraysh when they encamped at Uhud in order 
to fight the Messenger of God. So they incited them [sc. the Quraysh] 
to fight and gave them information about the weak spots [in the 
Muslim defense] f 2 


3l) e Abd al-Razzaq. Musannqf,\ VI, 54; Ibn Hanbal, Mnsnad, IX, 181; Bukhari, SaJuk, 
III, 15; BayhaqI, Dalkil, III, 183; Ibn Kathlr, Tafstr , IV, 333. 

51 e Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 360; BayhaqI, Dalail . Ill, 179; Samhudl, Wafa, I, 
298 (an abridged version); M.J. Kister, “The Massacre of the Banu Qurayza—A 
Reexamination of a Tradition”, in JSAI, 8 (1986), 83. For other reports from al-ZuhrT 
mentioning an agreement between Muhammad and the Jews, see c Abd al-Razzaq, 
Tqftir, I, 144 ad Q_ 3:186 (concluding a sulfi after the assassination of Ka'b); idem, 
Musannqf, V, 203 f.; Ibn Shabba, Tankh, I, 253 (writing down a sahlfa). 

32 BayhaqI, Dalail, III, 180; Abu Nu'aym, Dalail, 423; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, e Uyun, II, 
70: Ibn Hajar. Falk , VII, 421; M. Kister, “Notes on the Papyrus Text about 
Muhammad’s Campaign against the Banu al-Nadlr”, in Archiv Orientalnl, 32 (1964), 
233-36. It is worth noting, however, that “pointing out die weak spots” (al-dalala c ala /- 
e awra or al-awrat) makes little sense when referring to a battle like that of Uhud, but it 
would be appropriate when referring to a siege. (We find one such instance in Ibn 
Sa'd, Tabaqal, V, 225, where we are told that during the siege of Medina in the year 
63/682, the forces of Yazld were “shown the weak spots”). Therefore, the context of 
yawm al-alizdb, the siege of Medina by the Meccan allies, seems to be more suited to 
die report about the Jews pointing out the weak spots in die Muslim defense. More 
crucially, the wording of Q_ 33:13 ( u mna buyuiana e awratun ”, “our houses lie open”, that 
is, unprotected from the enemy) was generally said to have been revealed on yawm al- 
a/izab. 
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This obviously means that the Jews supported the Meccans on at least 
one occasion before the yawm al-ahzdb . This tradition is thus again 
quite close to al-Kalbl’s tradition cited above, though no weapons are 
mentioned in Musa’s report. Yet the similarity is noteworthy, because 
in the “orthodox” account of die B. al-Nadlr episode, for instance in 
Ibn Ishaq’s Maghdzh diere is no trace left of the Jews assisting the 
Meccans, the only cause for die attack being the planned murder of 
the Prophet when he came to the Jewish quarter. Nor is diere any 
evidence diat, as according to Ibn Ishaq, die Prophet was ever to fight 
die al-Nadlr and Qurayza together, only to expel die former and to 
establish an agreement with die latter. 

At this point, two preliminary conclusions may be drawn. First, al- 
Kalbi’s “unorthodox” traditions seem less strange now, for when 
compared to reports that are ascribed to early authorities in the fields 
of tafsir and stra y some similarides and common tendencies appear. 
Second, Ibn Ishaq’s “orthodox” account is die one least similar to the 
reports known from al-Kalbl. It also goes a step further in separating 
the B. al-Nadlr episode from the B. Qurayza episode than do the 
accounts known from al-Zuhn and Musa b. c Uqba. In the latter, 
some traces are left which possibly reflect traditions concerning a 
NadIr-£Z£m-Qurayza episode: die joint fighting during the first conflict, 
the renewed agreement with Qurayza, and the Jewish support of the 
Meccans on more dian one occasion (that is, die topos of supporting 
the enemy has been “doubled”, as has the treaty widi die Jews). 

On the basis of these preliminary conclusions, we should see what 
else we can find in al-Kalbf s account of the Prophet’s conflict with 
die Medinan Jews. For one thing, together with Muqatil b. Sulayman, 
al-Kalbl is one of the few scholars to maintain, as we read in his 
Tafsir, that 0,59:11 ff. do not refer to the B. al-Nadlr episode, but 
radier to die B. Qurayza and the contacts they had established with 
the nmnqfiqunf In general, these verses were understood to refer to 
the same episode as Q,59:2 ff., which are said to have been revealed 
on the occasion of the B. al-Nadlr episode. 31 In view of what has been 


53 Kalbl, Tafsir , 227a-b; Muqatil, Tafsir, IV, 280 f. From al-Dahhak: Qurtubl, 
Tafsir, XVIII, 36. 

3 * It is, however, known that al-Hasan al-Basn connected 59:2 IF. to the B. 
Qurayza episode (Abu Hayyan, Tafsir, VIII, 242; Qurtubl, Tafsir, XVIII, 3); Muqatil 
(b. Hayyan) and Qatada referred to that episode when commenting; on 0 59:5 (Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, IV, 333). 
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said so far, and considering the possibility that Q, 59:2-16 (with the 
probable addition of Q^59:7?) o:> could indeed refer to a single event, I 
take al-Kalbf s (and Muqatil’s) mention of the Qurayza as evidence 
that here again we have come across some trace of a Nadlr-cwm- 
Qurayza episode. But when compared to what al-Kalbl has to say 
about the legal rulings that are tied to the conflict between the Jews 
and the Prophet, the interpretation of 59:11 ff. is a point of minor 
importance. 


V. Legal Rulings and “Meta-Exegesis” 

In the Tqfsir al-Kalbi, we learn that the booty taken from both the B. 
al-Nadlr and the B. Qurayza was given to the poor among the 
Muhajirun: “ wa-qasama l-nabi ghariimat Qiirayza wa-l-Nadxr c ald jtiqara al- 
muhdjinn .” 36 This makes sense if one considers the actual wording of Q, 
59:7 and die following one ( li-l-faqara al-ma/idjinii ), but it obviously 
does not differentiate between the rulings applied after the episode (or 
each of the episodes, if seen as separate). Additionally, the Tqfsir al- 
Kalbi mentions seven gardens from the possessions of the B. al-Nadlr, 
which the Prophet kept for himself/ 7 The Sira version of how the 
Prophet distributed the booty differs from al-Kalbl’s account: The 
land of die B. al-Nadlr is said by some scholars to have remained in 
the hands of Muhammad (al-Zuhrf s claim), 38 while the booty from 


n5 Cf. R. Bell, “Surat al-Hashr: A Study of its Composition”, in Muslim World, 38 
(1948), 31 f. 

50 Kalbl, Tqfsir , 226b (ad Q 59:7). In the transmission Abu Bakr b. ‘Ayyash—al- 
Kalbl, a similar report, concerning the B. al-NaclIr episode, is cited in Yaliya, Kharqj, 
34 f., and Ibn Shabba, Tafikh, I. 265. Concerning die B. Quray?a episode, see (via 
Abu Bakr) Yaliya. ibid., 41. and Baladhun, Fulfill, 22; cf. also Farra 5 , Maam, III, 145, 
and Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyun, II, 105. As quoted in Tabari, Tqfsir, XXVIII, 36, 
Mujahid was of the opinion that the amwdl of Qiirayza were given to die Muhajirun 
of Quraysh. 

)7 Al-Kalbl, Tqfsir , 226b-227a. This is cited via Abu Bakr from al-Kalbl in Yahya, 
Kharqj, 38. and Baladhun, Fuluh, 20. From al-Zuhri: Ibn Shabba, Tankh, I, 122, and 
SamhudI, Wafa, III, 989. Cf. also M. Lecker, “Muhammad at Medina: A Geographi¬ 
cal Approach”, in JSA1, 6 (1985), 33 f. 

3U Ibn Ishaq, Sira, III, 203. It is widely reported from Ma'mar-—al-Zuhri, see Ibn 
Shabba, Tankh, I, 129 f.: Shafit, Masnad, 493 f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, 228; Yahya, 
Kharqj, 35: Ibn Zanjawayh, Amwdl, I, 91. Yet al-Zuhn’s transmission concerning that 
question is exceedingly confusing, since in other sources Ma'mar—al-Zuhri states 
that the Prophet distributed the land among die Muhajirun, see WaqidI, Maghazi, I, 
378 f; Taban, Tqfsir, XXVIII, 35 f.; BayhaqI, Dalail, III, 178 f.; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, 
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the B. Qurayza was distributed among the Muslims, that is to say, not 
only among the poor of the Muhajirun, but among all Muslims (or, at 
least, among all the combatants present, according to the ghamma 
ruling). 39 

Another “unorthodox” legal ruling is offered by al-Kalbl’s state¬ 
ment that the booty—that is, the land or its revenue—taken from the 
Jews of Khaybar was assigned to the persons who had been present at 
al-Hudaybiya as well as to the Muslims returning from Ethiopia 
during the siege of Khaybar. 60 (In this case, however, al-KalbI 5 s trans¬ 
mission according to different sources is far from consistent; also in 
the Tafstr al-Kalbi a different report is given.) bl This tradition clear¬ 
ly reflects the wording of Q, 59:8 (“ li-l-fuqara al-muhajinn ”), with the 
wording of 59:10 (“wa-llad/iina jau min badikim ”) restricting the 
Muhajirun mentioned in Q,59:8 to the so-called “first emigrants” ( al- 
muhajirun al-awwalun ; cf. also 0,9:100). As there are some traditions 
saying that either die emigrants to Ethiopia 62 or the Muslims con¬ 
verted up to the time of al-Hudaybiya 63 should be labeled “the first 
emigrants 55 , there is little doubt that this account of die distribution of 
die booty in Khaybar is based on die wording of Q, 59:8-10 and its 
interpretation. 64 Of course, it does not amount to a general legal 


e Uyun, II, 73 f. The Zuhn-transniission adopted in Bukhari, Sahth, HI, 16, and 
Muslim, Sahih, XII, 75 seems to be a compromise, as it speaks of the distribution as 
well as of Muhammad’s keeping the amwdl for himself. The distribution among the 
Muhajirun is also mentioned in Muqatil, Tafstr ., IV, 279; Ibn Ishaq, Sira, III, 201 f.; 
from Musa b. c Uqba: BayhaqI, ibid., 182 f. 

39 Ibn Ishaq, Sira, III, 256. From Musa b. TJqba: e Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf VI, 54 
f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IX, 181; BayhaqI, Dalail , III, 183, IV, 19; Ibn Hajar, Fath, 
VII, 418. 

00 From al-Kalbi quoted in Yaliya, Khardj, 42; via Abu Baler—al-Kalbi—Abu 
Salih—Ibn 'Abbas in Ibn Shabba, Ta 3 nkh, I, 118; Baladhun, Fulfill, 28; Ibn Sayyid al- 
Nas, Vyun, II, 183. 

61 Kalbl, Tafsdr, 226b: Khaybar was made a waif for the benefit of poor Muslims 
(al-masdlan) and therefore not distributed. This is contrasted by a report via Abu 
Bakr—al-Kalbi in Baladhun, Futiih, 22, saying that the amwdl Khaybar were given to 
the Muslims, and another report in Abu Yusuf, Khardj , 50 f, and Ibn Shabba, Tankh, 
I, 115, stating diat the land was left to the Jews (on the condition of crop-sharing). 

w From al-Suddl: Tabari, Tafstr, V, 204 {ad Q4:92); cf also Ibn Hajar, Fath, VII, 
6 1 8 f 

bA From al-Sha'bl: Ibn Shabba, Tankh, I, 266; Ibn Qutayba, Madrif 572; BaghawT, 
Tafstr, II, 321. 

w In Ibn Ishaq, Sira, III, 201, die muliajirun al-awwalun are explicitly mentioned as 
the group to receive die amwdl from the B. al-Nadlr (diis is paralleled in WaqidI, 
Maghazi > I, 382; Farra s , Ma'dni\ III, 145; BayhaqI, Dalail, III, 182: from Musa b. 
c Uqba). 
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ruling for it is applicable only in the specific context of Khaybar and 
with many Muhajirun around. Later jurists may have asked: To 
whom should a booty like that taken at Khaybar be assigned on the 
day.when the last of the Muhajirun has died? So the “orthodox” 
version, influenced by legal reasoning, was to interpret Q 59:8-10 in a 
completely different way; equally different were the legal rulings that 
were said to be involved in the Khaybar episode. 60 

In order to lay down generally applicable legal rules, the jurists 
from the second/eighth century onwards had to use traditions 
concerning events during the Prophet’s life—if they were interested in 
these traditions at all, that is—which were of such a nature as to allow 
the generalization of the rulings stated or implied in them. Finding 
those traditions and applying them to the Qur’anic wording is part of 
what I would like to call “meta-exegesis”, insofar as it transcends 
other forms of interpreting the Qur’an by combining it with interest 
in legal reasoning. 66 As was mentioned above, al-Kalbfs account of 
what happened to the booty at Medina and Khaybar would therefore 
not have been very useful in the eyes of the jurists, because it men¬ 
tions the class of the Muhajirun that was already extinct in the time 
of, for instance, al-Zuhn. Hence it did not allow for generalization. 
Nevertheless, if compared to the Qur’anic wording, al-Kalbfs ac¬ 
count seems to be a valid interpretation. It only falls short as a legal 
argument because it is too specific and tied to certain circumstances. 
In other words, al-Kalbfs account is “haggadic” which I take here to 
mean “exegesis that bears no trace of legal reasoning and exhibits 
details connected with specific circumstances”. 67 


The land conquered in Khaybar was said (a) to have been distributed to die 
Muslims in its entirety or partially, according to several versions, or (b) to have been 
left to the inhabitants on the condidon of crop-sharing and die payment of revenues. 
Version (a) is reflected in die later Shah 6 ! position (cf. Shafif, Umm , IV, 256, and 
idem, Ahkam. II, 157), whereas (b) probably comes near to Malik’s view, see Malik, 
Muwatta, II, 703; Ibn Zanjawayh, Amwal, II, 1068). In the Sira tradition, all versions 
are almost equally present, leading more often than not to hopelessly confused and 
inconsistent accounts of the events at Khaybar. However, account (a) is given in Ibn 
Ishaq, Sira , III, 371 (from al-Zuhn), while (b) is quoted from Musa b. e Uqba in Ibn 
Hanbal. Masnad, IX, 182 f. 

That is, by combining it with traditions of “juridical value” (Wansbrough, Quran¬ 
ic Studies, 186). 

b ' The term is used differendy by Wansbrough, Quranic Studies , 122 ff., and Rippin, 
<f Tafsir Ibn e Abbas”, 66, for both stress the narrative continuity that is involved in the 
haggadic method when interpreting die Qur’anic wording as if it were a continuous 
sto^. 
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Most of al-Kalbl’s traditions are of that kind. This is true not only 
of his report concerning the booty of Khaybar, but it applies also to 
what he tells us about the booty taken from al-Nadlr and Qurayza. 
Another good example of a legal ruling put in terms of a haggadic 
interpretation is al-KalbI 5 s statement, contained in his Tqfsir , that 
Q, 59:6 refers to the booty taken from the B. al-Nadlr, because they 
were setded at only a short distance from Medina 60 so diat the 
Muslims could reach their boroughs on foot, without the need of 
horses or camels. 69 Aldiough this is a verbatim paraphrase of what is 
said in Q^59:6, it cannot claim to be a legal ruling which is generally 
applicable. Jurists like al-Zuhn, not satisfied with the interpretation of 
Q, 59:6 as a legal ruling that applies only in the case of booty taken 
near Medina or by assault on foot, took the meaning of “ma awjqftum 
e <alayhi ...” (Q 59:6) not to be “you did not attack diem riding on 
horses or camels 55 , but as “you took the booty without having to fight 
for it 55 , that is, the concept of ghayr ijaf is interpreted to mean bi-ghayr 
qital . 70 This is equally backed by the Qur’anic wording, the crucial 
question being to which part of Q^59:6 die negation refers: al-Kalbl 
and odier tqfsir audiorities stress the fact diat no riding animals were 
used, whereas al-Zuhn and most jurists stressed the fact that no attack 
was made. At the same time, al-ZuluTs interpretation is another 
example of “meta-exegesis 55 , because with his interpretation he con¬ 
strues the binary opposition “attack/no attack” or “fighting/no fight¬ 
ing 55 which evolved in Islamic jiqli into die important concept of c an- 
watan! sulhanf Compared to that, die circumstantial detail that they 


“ The B. al-Nadir were settled, according to Islamic tradition, two miles outside 
Medina, see c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaj.\ V, 357; Farra 5 , Madni , III, 144 [ad Q,59:6); 
Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqdt , II, 57; cf. also M. Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans. Studies on Early 
Islamic Medina, Leiden, 1995, 14f. 

011 Kalbl, Tqfsir , 226b. The same is said in Mujahid, Tqfsir , 652, and Farra 5 , Macau, 
III, 144. In Tabari, Tqfsir, XXVIII, 35 f. we find this report attributed to Ibn 'Abbas 
and Qatada. Cf. also RazI, Tqfsir, XXIX, 285 [ad Q^59:6): “It was not a long journey, 
and as the Muslims these days did not possess many horses and camels, they walked 
the two miles from Medina.” 

70 The traditions from al-Zuhri, however, do not mention the expression bi-ghayr 
qital, but have bi-ghayr ijaf, see Shafi% Umm, IV, 178; Yahya, Kharaj, 33; Ibn Shabba, 
Ta 3 nkh, I, 128; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, 301. But it becomes clear by implication that 
here bi-ghayr ijaf means “without fighting” or sulhan (cf the following note). Later 
scholars understood it likewise in diat sense, for example QaraJi, Dhakhira, III, 427 
(from Malik:): u al-vjqfinnamd liuwa maqsud al-qitai ” 

71 It is reported from Ma'mar—al-Zuhri that the amwdl of al-Nadlr were taken by 
stilh, not c anwatan, see 'Abd al-Razzaq, Tqfsir (Ms.), 278; Tabari, Tqfsir, XXVIII, 35 f; 
BayhaqI, Dalail, III, 178 f. 
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did not attack on horses, but were on foot, would not lead very far 
under the constraints of legal reasoning. 

The reports from al-Kalbl concerning the booty taken from die 
Jews are variously paralleled or quoted in other tqfsir and early jiqh 
sources (the latter mosdy of Iraqi origin). One of them also appears 
in the “orthodox” sira version of Ibn Ishaq, for he maintains that the 
amwdl of the B. al-Nacfir were given to the Muhajirun; 72 the same is 
reported by Musa b. TJqba' 3 and in some, though not all, of the 
transmissions from al-Zuhri.' 1 The appearance of this element does 
not contradict the fact that most of al-Zuhri’s traditions and those in 
the “orthodox 55 sira version are influenced by legal “meta-exegesis 55 . It 
merely shows that the element of the Muhajirun receiving the booty 
“survived 55 in die context of the B. al-Nadlr episode because the fay 3 
ruling was treated much more extensively in the context of the 
Khaybar episode and the conquest of the Sawad. Having occurred 
later, both die events at Khaybar and in southern c Iraq could be 
considered to supersede the ruling as practiced during the B. al-Nadlr 
episode. Accordingly, the element of the emigrants returning from 
Ethiopia does not turn up in the “orthodox 55 Khaybar episode of Ibn 
Ishaq 0 (yet it is present in that of Musa b. c Uqba), /6 while the partici¬ 
pants in al-Hudaybiya are mentioned only en passant." Instead, two 
different claims dominate the “orthodox 55 Khaybar episode: Eidier 
the Prophet left the land to the Jews on the condition of crop-sharing, 

Ibn Ishaq, Sira, III. 201 f. (from e Al. b. Abi Bakr), cited in Yahya, Kliaraj, 34; Ibn 
Shabba, Ta’nkh, I, 266; Baladhun, FatUh, 18 f. (cf. above, note 64). 

7J Bayhaql, Dalail, III, 182 f. 

u See above, note 58. Additionally, in some works of the third/ninth century, al- 
Zuhn is quoted with the opinion that Khaybar was one of Muhammad’s sajaya 
(“lion’s shares”, but later sometimes understood as a synonym of sawqfl, the land 
property belonging to the ruler and his entourage). He divided it into three parts, 
allotting two of them to the Muslims and keeping the third for his own expenses, but 
gave a part of his share to die poor of the Muhajirun, see Yahya, Kharaj , 36; Ibn 
Shabba, Tarlkh , I, 122; Baladhun, Futuh, 20; Khassaf, Awqdf] 3. From c Umar, Waqi- 
dl, MaghazT) I, 378 has a similar report, but al-WaqiclI mixes up the components by 
mentioning the Muhajirun twice. 

° Ibn Ishaq, Sira. TV, 3 ff. lists the emigrants returned from Ethiopia, but nothing 
is said of them sharing in the booty of Khaybar. It is even doubtful whedier this 
lengdiy chapter on the emigrants was collocated by Ibn Ishaq in this context, because 
it is only Ibn Hisham’s citation from al-Sha‘bI at the beginning of the chapter which 
establishes die connecuon between these emigrants and die Khaybar episode. 

/G From al-Sha c bI and Musa b. c Uqba: Kala 0 !, Iklifa\ II, 198 f.; Diyarbakn, TarTk/i 
al-khamis , II, 55 f. 

Ibn Ishaq, Sira , III, 364. From Musa b. c Uqba—al-Zuhn: Ibn Shabba, Tarlkh, I, 
116. Cf. also WaqiclT, MaghazT, II, 684; SuyutI, Khasais , I, 410. 
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or he took some of tlie land for himself and distributed the remainder 
among the combatants. 70 Both versions are much closer to the press¬ 
ing needs of legal reasoning. 

The third interpretation mentioned by al-Kalbl—the Muslims 
walking to the B. al-Nadlr in order to attack them—is known from 
tqfsir authorities, 79 but it does not appear in the “orthodox” sTra 
versions, since al-Zuhrl had interpreted ghayr ijaf to mean “without 
fighting 55 or Sicilian , at least in the context of the B. al-Nadlr episode. 
In the Fadak episode, conversely, al-Zuhrl retained the more literal 
meaning of ghayr tjqf now understood as “without a military 
expedition” ( bi-la c udda, saw), that is, no Muslim force had, literally, to 
move to Fadak, because the surrender of the town was accomplished 
by emissaries who went to and fro between the Prophet and the 
Jews. 00 Therefore, Fadak fell to Muhammad alone, but he left the 
land to the inhabitants on the condition of crop-sharing. Ibn Ishaq 
incorporated this version in his account. 01 In other sources, the same 
report, including the very same details, is cited in the name of al- 
Kalbl. 82 

What we find in the Tqfsir al-Kalbi ', however, reads slightly differ¬ 
ently. 83 It contains a remarkable statement: 


7 “ See above, note 65. The report according to which the land was allotted to the 
Muslims obviously implies that the Jews of Khaybar had been expelled by Muham¬ 
mad. This, however, contradicts the widespread tradition that the Jews were not 
forced to leave Khaybar during the lifetime of the Prophet. Moreover, many tradi¬ 
tions from Nafi c state that the land was distributed among the Muslims only by 
TJmar, see Yahya, Kliaraj, 39; Abu Yusuf, Kliaraj , 50; Ibn Shabba, Tankh, I, 117 f.; 
Ibn Zanjawayh, Amwal , II, 1067 f. This is also cited from Nafi c in Ibn Ishaq, Sira, III, 
372. 

7y Mujahid, Tqfsir , 652; Muqatil, Tqfsir , IV, 278 (*/Q_59:6). 

u " Cf. Ibn Ishaq, Sira, III, 352 and 363 f.; Abu Yusuf, Kliaraj , 51 from al-Kalbl 
(Muhayyi$a b. Mas'ud as emissary). 

Ul From al-Zuhn: Ibn Ishaq, Sira, III, 352 and 368; Ibn Hajar, Falh, VI, 249. In the 
riwaya al-Bakka’i—Ibn Ishaq—Ibn AbT Bakr in Yahya, Kliaraj, 43; Baladhun, Fululi, 
30; in the riwaya Ibn AbT Za’ida—Ibn Ishaq in Yahya, ibid., 37; Ibn Shabba, Tankh, 
I, 120 f; Baladhun, ibid., 29 f. 

02 Abu Yusuf, Kliaraj, 50 f. (al-Kalbi—Abu Salih—Ibn c Abbas); cf. also Yahya, 
Kliaraj\ 41, and Ibn Kathlr, Bidaya, IV, 204. 

113 KalbT, Tqfsir, 226b: Fadak was made a waqf for the benefit of the poor (cf. also 
above, note 61). This seems, however, to come near to a tradition from al-Zuhn 
according to which Fadak, being one of the Prophet’s sc fay a, was reserved for the 
needs of U'avelers (or jihad fighters?), which possibly implies waqf status, see Yahya, 
Kliaraj , 36; Ibn Shabba, Tankh, I, 112; Kha$§af, Awqqf, 3. 
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Fadak and Khaybar were made a waqfby the Prophet for the benefit of 
the poor, so they remained in his hands during his life. After the 
Prophet's death, they were left in the hands of Abu Bakr, then likewise 
in the hands of ‘Umar, ‘Uthman and 'All b. Abl Talib, always remain¬ 
ing in the same condition, and they have remained this way until to¬ 
day.* 4 

This is a strong Sunni claim, because traditions concerning the land 
at Fadak had become a cornerstone in the polemics between Sunnites 
and Shfites, the latter maintaining that the Prophet (or Abu Bakr, 
c Umar or later caliphs) had assigned the aid of Fadak as a sadaqa , 
unalienable property, to Fatima and her family. 83 Thus, the report in 
the Tafsir al-Kalbi clearly favors the Sunni view. As it is not attributed 
to him in other sources, I am inclined to interpret this passage as an 
interpolation made by the compiler. In the context of one of the most 
sensitive topics, he deliberately and not without cleverness inserts this 
Sunni claim, presumably in order to safeguard al-Kalbi from the 
criticism of having harbored Shut opinions. 86 

With the exception of the reports concerning Fadak, we find the 
account of Ibn Ishaq again to be the least similar to al-Kalbl’s. As 
mentioned above, the “orthodox” sira version offers in regard to the 
B. Qurayza episode a different legal ruling compared to al-Kalbfs 
statement that the booty from both al-Nadlr and Qurayza was distrib¬ 
uted among the poor Muhajirun. Some of the details, such as walking 
to the B. al-Nadlr or giving shares of Khaybar to the emigrants 
returning from Ethiopia, do not appear in Ibn Ishaq’s Maghazi, 
although they are mentioned by Musa b. c Uqba and al-Zuhii. Other 
haggadic elements are mentioned by Ibn Ishaq, but their importance 
is usually dwarfed by different, much longer reports that show the 
influence of legal reasoning. 


w Kalbl, Tafsir, 226b; Tamm, VI, 31 f. 

U:> For the whole complex of traditions concerning die sadaqat allegedly allotted to 
Fatima and her family, see Ibn Shabba, Tafikh , I, 122-35; Samhudi, Wafa ’ III, 995 
ff.; cf. also M.J. Kister, “Land Property and Jihad. A Discussion of Some Early 
Traditions”, in JESHO, 34 (1991), 270-311. The Shi 0 ! tafsir of Furat (I, 322, ad Q, 
30:38; see also Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdty II, 315 f.; Khaydan, al-Lqfz al-mukarram , 167) 
explicitly states that Fadak was handed over to Fatima and her family. 

<,> See above under I. Al-Kalbi is quoted in Furat, Tafsir (see above, note 23). U, 
Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder: The Life of Mohammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims , 
Princeton. 1995, 91 and 94 quotes traditions from al-Kalbi that recur in Shm com¬ 
mentaries; cf. above, note 2. 
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VI. Conclusion 1.: Al-Kalbi and the Sira Tradition 

The reports from al-Kalbl concerning Muhammad’s conflict with the 
Arabian Jews contain more information on legal topics than other 
tqfsir material of the second/eighdi century. Yet most of those reports 
are couched in the form of interpretations that lack the generality 
demanded by the jurists, and sdck to specific events or circumstances. 
In this, they are similar to many traditions that are known from 
Mujahid, Muqatil, and al-Sha c bI, to mention only a few. Most of 
what we find in al-Kalbl’s transmission is quite “unorthodox”, and 
does not fit the standard sira account/' Whereas die major part of 
these “unordiodox” elements are paralleled or echoed in reports 
transmitted from al-Zuhii and Musa b. c Uqba, it is largely absent 
from Ibn Ishaq’s Maghazi and the later “orthodox” tradition. 

Concerning legal rules, the exegetes and jurists came up with 
different interpretations that more often than not were incompatible 
with each other. Various verses could be invoked to support certain 
interpretations. This led to the result diat one verse became tied to 
numerous interpretations, a difficult situation especially in view of 
Qur’anic redundancy—die best example in our case being the much 
debated question whether Q,8:l (the aiifalvt rse), 8:41 (di t ghantma 
verse), and Q,59:7 (die second fay verse) contain the same legal ruling 
or not. Different interpretations, however, often meant different 
stories or episodes which were intended to prove the point made. 
Finally, and perhaps most importantiy, the more episodes, the better 
die chances to illustrate or strengthen one’s own interpretation by 
them. This is due to die technique of naskh, because what happened in 
a later episode would have superseded or invalidated the practice of 
an earlier episode. Thus episodes offering information on topics as 
vital as practices of warfare, sharing the booty, and assigning tracts of 


U7 The most “unorthodox” tradition which I was able to find in the name of al- 
Kalbi, has not been mentioned yet. It is preserved in Baghavvfs Tqfsir, ad Q,9:29, and 
says: “[This verse] was revealed when the Prophet concluded a treaty {sulh) with the 
Qurayza and al-Nadlr. This was die first jizya the Muslims (ahl al-Islam) received, and 
the first humiliation of die ahl al-kitab This tradition could refer to the Khaybar 
episode, for diere are some reports mentioning diat die Jews of Khaybar were 
effectively paying th tjizya tribute; cf. also H. Busse, “The Destruction of the Temple 
and its Reconstrucdon in the Light of Muslim Exegesis of Sura 17:2-8”, in JSAI, 20 
(1996), 7 (for the interpretation of Q 17:8; the quoted texts, however, hardly sustain 
Busse’s view that die Jews of al-Nadlr and Qurayza actually paid the jigia). But die 
implications of diis tradition merit another study. 
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land—as all the episodes of conflict between the Prophet and the 
Jews—multiplied, as did the respective interpretations in legal dis¬ 
pute. in order to find the reported practice/legal interpretation that 
could be considered most valid. 88 The “orthodox” sira account, as it 
developed in the Medinan milieu, is strongly influenced by diis kind 
of legal reasoning, yet it was of little interest to tafm scholars. There¬ 
fore, up to the third/ninth century, tafsir is the field where one en¬ 
counters many traditions that are decidedly “unorthodox”. 

The fact that these “unorthodox” elements have been preserved in 
works of tafsir as well as in some early maghdzi traditions, but are no 
longer present in the pivotal accounts of Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidl, 
shows to my mind that we are dealing here with an evolutionary 
process that is rooted in exegesis. Accordingly, we find many (implicit 
and explicit) traces of the tafrn material in traditions ascribed to stra 
authorities from the period before Ibn Ishaq. Thus it seems that the 
exegetical material and the traditions in early tafsir literature are not 
abstracted from or adapted to the accounts as we find them in maghdzi 
traditions, but, on the contrary, precede them. 89 Due to the lack of 
interest in solving legal problems, these traditions have been pre¬ 
served in works of tafsir , whereas they were often pushed aside in the 
sira and maghdzi tradition. 


VII. Conclusion 2.: Al-Kalbi and His Tafsir 

The Tafsir al-Kalbi is a confusing document. 90 It has been noted that 
even when the isnad al-Kalbi—Abu Salih—Ibn c Abbas is used, much 


m It is very interesting to observe that the later an episode occurred in Muham¬ 
mad's lifetime, the less undisputed are the legal rulings involved in it, and, even more 
striking, the more similar to what was usually put forward by the jurists of the 
second/eighdi century. Cf. also J. Schacht, “A Revaluation of Islamic Tradition”, in 
JRrlSj 49 (1949), 151: "[The] transformation of legal propositions into pseudo-his¬ 
torical information is one aspect. ... We find new traditions at every successive stage 
of doctrine.” 

aJ It has recendy been argued to the contrary by Uri Rubin. He considers the 
Qur’anic wording as a secondary, intrusive element in the sira tradition, which is seen 
as a "‘basically non-Quranic. framework” {Eye of the Beholder , 224). The asbab al-nuzid , 
an important part of die maghdzi tradition, are likewise said to consist of “independent 
non-Quranic sira material which gained its Quranic links at a secondary stage”; 
therefore, the “Quran does not belong to the literary hard core of sira material” (ibid., 
227). 

J0 For the following, cf. Rippin, “Tafsir Ibn 'Abbas”. 
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of it is not transmitted in other sources, while many traditions are 
missing from the Tqfsir that we may reasonably assume to be part of 
al-Kalbfs transmission. Moreover, the Tqfsir is very concise and does 
not exhibit the style of many reports from al-Kalbl that we find 
elsewhere. “Unorthodox” traditions intermingle with those more 
“orthodox”. No consistent account can be reconstructed that is based 
exclusively on the Tqfsir and at the same time gives equal weight to all 
the reports contained in it; we also came across some cases of later 
interpolation. Therefore, it probably is correct to assign the actual 
compilation of the Tqfsir , as we have it today, to the late third or early 
fourth/tenth century. 91 

On the odier hand, the Tqfsir al-Kalbl is not wholly invaluable as a 
source for the tqfsir of the second/eighth century and, for that matter, 
source reconstruction. The “unorthodox” elements it contains show 
in many cases striking similarities or connections to interpretations 
that in other sources are attributed either to al-Kalbl himself or to 
other tqfsir and maghdzl authorities of die second/eighdi century. Ma¬ 
ny of diese interpretations are quoted in sources earlier than die late 
diird/nindi century. For example, with regard to the passage ad 
0,59:2-15, verbatim or almost verbatim quotations of most of the 
wording in the name of al-Kalbl can easily be found in al-Farra 3 , 
Madrid, and al-Baladhuri, Futiihf So much can be said on the basis of 
intrinsic criteria. What cannot be said, however, is whedier anything 
of what we find in al-Kalbfs name goes further back to Ibn ‘Abbas. 
The case of Ibn ‘Abbas is of unparalleled complexity and many 
undoubtedly late and secondary traditions are connected with his 
name. As one of die most important tqfsir authorities in die Islamic 
tradition, almost every tradition was sooner or later attributed to him. 
It seems impossible to make out the historical core, if there is any. 93 
This was already recognized by al-Shafi‘1 to whom the sentence is 

Rippin, “Al-Zuhn”, 23 , and idem, u Tafsir Ibn 'Abbas”, 71. 

98 For the resemblance between the grammatical terminology employed in Farra 3 , 
Ma'am, and that used in die Tqfsir al-Kalbl, see Versteegh, Grammar and Qu/dnic Exege¬ 
sis , 197 f. 

!W See C. Gilliot, “Portrait «mythique» d’lbn ‘Abbas”, in Arabica, 32 (1985), 179 IF., 
and Rippin, “ Tqfsir Ibn 'Abbas ”, 73 ff. Western scholars largely agree that the Tafsir al- 
Kalbl in the present form does not go back to the teaching of Ibn ‘Abbas, cf. F. 
Leemhuis, “Origins and Early Development of die tafsir Tradition”, in A. Rippin 
(ed.), Approaches to the Histoiy of the Interpretation of the Quran , Oxford, 1988, 25. It has 
been argued to the contrary, however, by Versteegh, Grammar and Quranic Exegesis , 
59 f. 
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ascribed: “Of all the reports from Ibn ‘Abbas, only about a hundred 
are truly reliable.” 9 ' 

Therefore I suggest that the Tafsir al-Kalbl , notwithstanding its late 
redaction or literary form, indeed contains a core of old material that 
might be attributed to al-Kalbl or, at least, to his generation. The 
bulk of this material would consist of the “unorthodox” traditions that 
can be cross-checked with quotations in other sources; this material 
must have been current in the East where the transmission from al- 
Kalbi was fairly known. These “unorthodox” elements should not be 
discarded or invalidated for external reasons only. To reject al-Kalbl 
and other early mufassirun was the prerogative of al-Jahiz; 90 as to our¬ 
selves. we maybe should adopt the pragmatism of Sufyan al-Thawrl. 96 
He said: “Beware of al-Kalbl!” and some people objected: “But you 
yourself are transmitting from him!” “Right,” he answered, “but I 
know which of his traditions are correct and which are faulty.” 
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SIRA AND THE QUESTION OF TRADITION 
Adrien Leites 


Works devoted, either wholly or in part, to the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad were produced by Muslim scholars—Sunni as well as 
ShI c T—from the eighth century up to the nineteenth AD. The Sira of 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 150/767) and the Jawdhir al-biharfifadail cil- 
nabl al-mukhtar of Yusuf b. IsmaTl al-Nabhanl (d. 1930 AD) may be 
taken as representing the first and the last point respectively in this 
range of works. Such works are composed of individual accounts sep¬ 
arated by chains of transmission or mentions of source, and arranged 
chronologically, thematically, or partly in chronological order and 
partly according to theme. Such accounts are generally subsumed 
under the term sira, or “conduct” (of the Prophet). These two facts, 
namely, a range of works extending over a long time span and 
covering a vast area of scholarship divided by confessional boundaries 
on the one hand, and their fragmentation into discrete units on the 
other hand, suggest the existence of a sira Tradition. By “Tradition”, I 
mean a process whereby objects of the past are handed down over 
time in a certain group, and thus are brought forward as worthy of 
consideration in the present. 1 

Once we have acknowledged the fact that Tradition is concerned 
not with the preservation of inherited objects but with their actualiza¬ 
tion, to what extent can we actually reconstruct die development of 
sira Tradition? My central argument here will be that any attempt to 
answer this question should involve an inquiry into the structure of 
sira Tradition, as well as an effort to discern its significance. Before 
presenting my method and my inteipretation, I would like to review 
briefly the Western treatments of sira relevant to the issue addressed 
here. 


1 This definition, as well as the general approach to Tradition adopted here, is 
inspired by the work of E. Shils, Tradition , Chicago, 1981. 
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I. Western Treatments 

The first kind of treatment which we should consider is commonly 
known as source criticism; it aims at eliciting developments from the 
material included in available works. The basic tool of source criti¬ 
cism is comparison. By comparing divergent accounts of the same 
event, we are able to identify an original version, and to detect die 
changes it underwent in the course of transmission. Such a recon¬ 
struction can be achieved on the basis of die periods in which works 
were produced, or on the basis of the chains of transmission. These 
two kinds of evidence are used exclusively of one another by two 
distinct kinds of source criticism, which themselves reach different 
results. 

The use of the periods in which works were produced as evidence 
of developments is governed by a general principle, which may be 
stated as follows: when an account found in a work W departs from 
the accounts found in previous works, we should conclude that die 
departure came about during the period separating W from die last of 
its predecessors. This principle can be applied at any point in the 
range of works delineated above, and thus is potentially relevant to 
the reconstruction of the development of stra Tradition. However, the 
results achieved by diis kind of source criticism, in addition to being 
questionable, seldom go beyond the detection of material changes, to 
the exclusion of structural ones. A convenient, though not unambig¬ 
uous, designation of such changes is “the introduction of new ele¬ 
ments 55 . On the other hand, the comparison is generally restricted to 
two or a few early Sunni works, bodi because the introduction of new 
elements over a long time span is unlikely to have taken place and 
because die practitioners of this kind of source criticism are primarily 
interested in the formative period of the Islamic Tradition. 2 

The use of isnads as evidence of developments implies, on the one 


J The first scholar to use the periods in which works were produced as evidence of 
the introduction of new elements was J. Horovitz (see “Salman al-FarisI”, in Dei Islam, 
12 (1922), 178-80). More recently, this kind of source criticism was practiced by M. 
Cook (see Muhammad\ Oxford, 1983, 63-7) and P. Crone (see Meccan Trade and the Rise 
of Islam. Princeton, 1987, 223-25). The results of Horovitz, as well as those of Cook 
and Crone, are actained through comparison of Ibn Isliaq (d. 150/767) and al- 
Waqidi (d. 207/823). It is likewise through comparison of Ibn Ishaq, al-YVaqidl and 
al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) that the gradual shift from nanatio to exemplwn is recon¬ 
structed by J. Wansbrough (see The Sectarian Milieu. Content and Composition of Islamic 
Salvation History , Oxford, 1978. 76-9). 
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hand, that early works constitute by far the majority of sources. 
Indeed, accounts provided with a chain of transmission, which are the 
norm in early works, gradually disappear over time to the advantage 
of quotations from previous works. Late works are taken into con¬ 
sideration only when they preserve channels of transmission unat¬ 
tested in early ones. On die other hand, Slim works are disregarded, 
or not fully used, because the existence of distinctively Shi 1 ! chains of 
transmission precludes the establishment of a relation between Sunni 
accounts and Shuf ones. 

Considerable progress in this kind of source criticism was recendy 
achieved by a method combining the investigation of isnads with 
literary analysis, and involving the use of an exhaustive corpus of 
sources. 3 The general results attained through die application of this 
mediod may be summarized as follows: after a brief period of fluidity', 
textual transmission became die norm until nearly total stability was 
achieved at a later stage. Two specific results should be mentioned 
here. On the one hand, it was demonstrated diat we are able to trace 
die earliest works to their ultimate sources, and dius to reconstruct the 
processes which led to the constitution of the material included in 
diese works. In particular, it was shown that individual accounts of 
Ibn Shihab al-Zuhn (d. 124/742) and of c Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. 
94/712) can be largely retrieved, and that the processes of derivation 
from such accounts can be reconstructed. On the other hand, die use 
of the periods in which works were produced as evidence of develop¬ 
ments was proven to be entirely misleading. 4 However, it should be 
stated diat this mediod, in addition to exhibiting the limits of isnad 
analysis mentioned above, is applicable only to accounts whose chains 
of transmission have common links. 


J This method was elaborated by G. Schoeler, and is applied in the two case stud¬ 
ies of his Charakter und Authentic der muslimischen Uberticfemng iiber das Leben Mohammcds , 
Berlin, 1996. For further refinements, see, in this volume, H. Motzki, “The Murder 
of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq: On die Origin and Reliability of Some Maghazi-Repons”. 

4 See Schoeler, Charakter , 142-3, where Wansbrough’s hypothesis of a gradual shift 
from narratio to exemption is undermined. The application of Schoeler’s method leads 
to the conclusion that the inverse process, in fact, took place. See also M. Lecker, 
“The Deadi of die Prophet Muhammad’s Father: Did WaqidJ Invent Some of the 
Evidence?”, in £DAI G, 145 (1995), 9-27, where the results reached by Cook and 
Crone through comparing Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidl are contested. Lecker convinc¬ 
ingly argues that an extensive comparison will lead to the conclusion that the varia¬ 
tion among scholars derives from dieir reliance upon distinct sources which origi¬ 
nated in the sevendi century. 
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The treatment of M.J. Kister should be distinguished from both 
kinds of source criticism. In his extensive corpus of articles, Kister 
does not aim at reconstructing developments, either on die basis of 
the periods in which works were produced or on the basis of the 
chains of transmission; rather, he aims at providing surveys of the 
material pertaining to specific topics and issues. Such surveys involve 
the use of a wide range of works, including late as well as Shm ones. 
Late works are used merely as additional attestations of material in¬ 
cluded in early works, or as late attestations of early material. In the 
last case, die implicit view that large parts of early Arabic literature 
have been lost to us, and hence that a late attestation should auto¬ 
matically be taken as an instance of preservation, does not seem to be 
fully satisfactory. 3 The use of ShI c T works enables Kister to give the 
other side's position on each issue or, conversely, to show the unifor¬ 
mity of views between Sunnis and Shits. In both cases, the establish¬ 
ment of a relation between Sunni and Shit material is seldom at¬ 
tempted. 6 It should be obvious from my brief description that Kister’s 
treatment exhibits a strong sense of the extension of sira Tradition, 
but no distinct conception of its structure and development. 

A common feature of Western treatments is the avoidance of inter¬ 
pretation. Two views may underlie this avoidance. On the one hand, 
the texts of which sira is composed are mostly of a narrative character 
and, as such, have a plain meaning. The tendencies of these texts are 
immediately discernible, and thus, no significance is to be found 
beyond the text. On the other hand, the fact that sira is composed of 
texts implies that the validity of any argument depends upon its tex¬ 
tual foundation. Thus, no significance, however complex the meaning 


3 See, for instance, M.J. Kister, “Rajab is the Month of God...”, in IOS, 1 (1971), 
197, where attestations of the view that Muhammad was conceived in Rajab are 
provided by the works of Ibn IJajar al-Haytaml (d. 974/1567) and al-Shatibl (fl. mid- 
9th/15th century') [note 43]. It may indeed be, in this case, that late works preserve 
early material, but die fact that die material is not found in earlier works needs some 
explanation. 

b See, for instance, M.J. Kister, And He Was Born Circumcised...’ Some 
Notes on Circumcision in in Oriens , 34 (1994), 12-13, where attestations of 

die view that Muhammad was born circumcised are provided by the work of Abu 
Nu c aym (d. 430/1038) and later Sunni works, as well as by the SIim works of Ibn 
Babawayh (d. 381/991) and al-Majlisi (d. 1111/1700). This parallel, however, 
receives no further attention. 
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of sira may be, should be sought beyond the text. 7 It is clear from 
my remarks that the practice of interpretation will involve a marked 
departure from two characteristics of Western scholarship: the focus 
on narrative features, and the exclusive reliance upon textual evi¬ 
dence. 


II. Method and Interpretation 

My method is based on the distinction between two kinds of trans¬ 
mitted objects: reports and traditions. The term “report 55 designates 
the verbal unit, which is handed over among individual scholars. The 
term “tradition 55 designates the unit of meaning, which is handed 
down over time in the group of Muslim scholars, and which can be 
discerned in verbal units. 

This distinction is particularly significant in the case of narrative 
reports. Indeed, if we are able to discern units of meaning in verbal 
units, die narrative features of reports can be regarded as contin¬ 
gencies. The structural relation between two (or among several) units 
of meaning in a verbal unit is termed “association 55 . By “association 55 , 
I indicate that the two (or several) units are parts of a cohesive whole. 

My method consists of two steps. In the first step, which is exclu¬ 
sively concerned with die structure of sira Tradition, I examine the 
occurrences of a tradition in reports, in order to determine its differ¬ 
ent associations and to identify groups of reports exhibiting these as¬ 
sociations. In the second step, which is concerned with the develop¬ 
ment of nra Tradition, I examine the occurrences of these reports in 
works, in order to determine the various fates of each association. 


7 See, for instance, Schoeler, Charakter, chap. 2, where the author identifies three 
“recensions” of the “story” of die earliest revelation. The al-Zuhri recension is char¬ 
acterized by the description of the earliest revelation as an “eerie encounter” with 
Gabriel experienced by Muhammad in the cave of Hira 9 ; its narrative features exhibit 
the “tendency to restrict oneself to the essential” (62-79). The Ibn Lah^a recension 
emphasizes the intimacy between Muhammad and Gabriel at their first encounter; its 
narrative features are seen as “embellishments” and “fantastic expansions” under¬ 
gone by die original story in its fiirdier transmission (81-85). The Ibn Ishaq recension 
is characterized by the placing of the eerie encounter in a dream; its narrative 
features are “pictorial detail”, “narradve trimmings”, “repetition of motifs” (89-98). It 
would seem that the different significances of the story in die three recensions may 
reflect doctrinal concerns (as opposed to narrative ones). The existence of such 
concerns, however, is nowhere considered by Schoeler. 
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This last step involves the distinction between “Tradition” and 
“memory”. The former term refers to the process of transmission, 
which is itself composed of individual acts. The latter term refers to 
the operation of selection involved in each individual act of trans¬ 
mission, and which may itself conform to collective patterns. 0 More 
specifically, “memory” refers to the selection among associations uni¬ 
formly operated by either Sunni or Shit scholars during a certain 
period. The discernment of distinctively Sunni and ShiT patterns of 
selection is possible when reports exhibiting a certain association 
regularly appear in either Sunni or ShI c I works over a long period of 
time, while reports exhibiting a different association are absent from 
the works in question. The existence of such patterns is expressed 
through the use of the phrases “Sunni memory” and “Shi 6 ! memory”. 

My interpretation ultimately derives from the distinction which lies at 
the basis of my method: if we are able to discern units of meaning in 
verbal units, and thus to regard the narrative features of reports as 
contingencies, we may assume that such units serve to articulate 
specific conceptions, rather than mere tendencies. 

It was one of Tor Andrae’s achievements to show that the figure of 
Muhammad gave rise to two rival conceptions of his prophethood. 
According to the first conception, Muhammad is a mere man invest¬ 
ed with the function of prophethood at a certain point of his life. Ac¬ 
cording to the second conception, Muhammad is a superhuman 
being invested with the attribute of prophethood through an election 
preceding his terrestrial existence. It appears from Andrae’s study that 
the first conception, which is indeed exhibited in the Qur’an, was 
favored by Sunni scholars. The second conception was originally the 
product of Shi 6 ! and Sufi speculations, but permeated, from an early 
period on, Sunni tradition, too. 9 

The distinction manifested by Andrae between two conceptions of 
Muhammad’s prophethood, which I refer to as the functional and the 


" The term “memory” is borrowed from the works of the sociologist M. Plalb- 
wachs (Les cadres sociaux de la memoire , Paris, 1925; La topographic legendaire des evangiles en 
tern sainte. Etude de memoire collective , Paris, 1941; La memoire collective , Paris, 1950) and of 
contemporary historians (for instance, Y.H. Yerushalmi, < akhor. Jewish History and 
Jewish Memory, Seattle, 1982). It expresses there the idea that the past is remembered 
by groups, and that collective remembrance involves selection of events and their 
interpretation according to distinctive patterns. 

'' Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde , Uppsala, 1917, 290-390. 
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ontological prophet, provides the basis of my interpretation. It must 
be noted, however, that diese conceptions were discerned by Andrae 
through a study of dogmatic material, and of traditional material 
directly related to dogmatic issues. The relevance of Andrae’s distinc¬ 
tion to slra , whose content is indeed not reducible to dogma, lies in 
die marks of salvation history exhibited there. By “salvation history” I 
mean the perception of history as animated by die salvatory will of 
God, itself manifested by the carrying out of an elaborate design as to 
the guidance of man. Whereas this perception does not involve specu¬ 
lation on die nature of Muhammad’s prophediood, it does involve a 
concern with the historical realization of his prophethood. In view of 
this specific concern, Andrae’s distinction has to be somewhat recon¬ 
sidered. Thus, it is not a distinct view as to die nature of Muham¬ 
mad’s prophethood, but it is its distinct historical implication that will 
be taken as constituting the core of each of the two conceptions when 
sought in sira. That these conceptions as articulated in slra knew of 
parallel dogmatic formulations wall not be suggested anywhere in my 
argument. My metiiod, as well as my interpretation, will be illustrated 
in the following example. 

III. The Shooting Stars Tradition 

The shooting stars tradition belongs to the group of the “new order 
traditions”, where die occurrence of a supernatural phenomenon 
indicates the collapse of die old order and die emergence of a new 
one. 10 In the present case, the new order is experienced in the neu¬ 
tralization of demonic powers. 

In Sunni Tradition, widi one exception, the shooting stars tradition 
is associated with die beginning of the prophetic mission. Let us first 
consider die reports exhibiting diis association. In a report trans¬ 
mitted by Yunus b. Bukayr (d. 199/814-15) and Ziyacl b. c Abd Allah 
al-Bakka’i (d. 183/799) from Muhammad b. Ishaq (cl. 150/767), we 
read: 

Wien the Messenger of God was about to receive his call and when his 

mission was about to start (lamina taqdraba atm rastili lldh wa-hadara 

1,1 Among the phenomena indicating this shift of order, and constituting the object 
of distinct traditions, the following may be mentioned here: die disintegration of 
Kisra's palace, the rupture between women soothsayers and genies, the collapse of 
idols, Gabriel’s protection of Muhammad against Iblls. 
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mab'athuhu :). die devils were debarred from hearing [words uttered in 
the heavens], the sitting places which they habitually used in order to 
listen by stealth were rendered inaccessible to them, and they were pelt¬ 
ed with stars. Thus, the genies knew that a divine decree concerning 
human creatures was being carried out . 11 

The following report is adduced by Ibn Sa c d (d. 230/844): 

When the mission of Muhammad was initiated (lammd buitha ), the 
genies were driven away and pelted with stars. Previously, diey used to 
listen [to words uttered in the heavens], and each class of genies had a 
sitting-place for that purpose ... 12 

The access of genies to celestial information, ending with the begin¬ 
ning of the prophedc mission, is described at length in a variant 
report adduced by Abu Nu c aym (d. 430/1038), with a chain having 
as intermediate link Muhammad b. c Uthman b. Abi Shayba (d. 297/ 
909). 13 

The following report is adduced by Abu Nu'aym, with a chain 
having as intermediate link Muhammad b. c Umar al-Waqidl (d. 207/ 
823): 

When the day came on which the Messenger of God started to proph¬ 
esy {lammd kdna l-yawmu lladlu taaabbaa Jthi), the devils were denied 
access to the heavens, and they were pelted with shooting stars ... 14 


11 'UtaridI, Maghdzi , 90-91; Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 217. 

11 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat , I, 132. 

1-1 Abu Nu c aym, Dalail , I, 293-94. The link of Muhammad b. ‘Uthman is likely to 
represent the source of Abu Nu c aym, which may in turn be identified as the former’s 
Tankh (see Sezgin, I, 164). 

14 Abu Nu e aym, Dalail } I, 295. This report, as well as odier reports of al-Waqidl, 
reached Abu Nu c aym through the following channel: al-Husayn b. al-Faraj [Ibn 
al-Khayyat al-Baghdadl]—al-Hasan b. al-Jahm [al-Wadharl] (d. 290/903)—Abu 
‘Umar Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hamza [al-Haysanl] (d. 
358/969). Abu Nu c aym informs us that al-Husayn b. al-Faraj “came to Isfahan and 
haddatha biha e ani l- Waqicli bi-l-mubtada 3 wa-l-maghdz?' (Ta’rikh, I, 329), and that al-Hasan 
b. al-Jahm “heard the Kitab al-Maghazi from al-Husayn b. al-Faraj” (ibid., 312). The 
wording used by Abu Nu'aym suggests that, unlike the maghdzi, the mublada 
transmitted by al-Husayn b. al-Faraj from al-Waqidl (and dien, presumably, by al- 
Hasan b. al-Jahm from al-Husayn b. al-Faraj) was not a distinct work, but rather 
isolated material. It is not unreasonable to assume, however, that a work of al- 
Waqidl’s had a part enuded al-Mubtada\ which comprised the material pertaining to 
the period preceding die prophedc mission (unlike his Maghdziji and that al-Husayn 
b. al-Faraj transmitted this material. The best candidate seems to be Waqidl’s Kitab 
al-Tafikii al-kabir (mentioned by Ibn al-Nadlm), proposed by M. Jones as the source 
used by Ibn Sa e d in his account of events preceding the prophetic mission (introduc¬ 
tion to the edition ofWaqiclfs Kitab al-Maghazi, Oxford, 1966,1, 13-14). 
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In a report adduced by Abu Nu c aym with the same chain, we read: 

The devils used to listen to revelation. When God initiated the mission 
of Muhammad ifa-lamma baatha lldh Muhammadan ), they were debarred 
from doing so . 13 

This report is adduced by Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1372), quoting al- 
Waqidl, 16 and by al-SuyutT (d. 911/1505), quoting al-Waqidl and Abu 
Nu c aym. 17 

Let us now consider the single Sunni report evidencing the asso¬ 
ciation of the shooting stars tradition with the birth of Muhammad. 
In a report adduced by Ibn c Asakir (cl. 571/1176) with a chain going 
back to the mawld of TJthman Ma c ruf b. Kharrabudh, and having as 
intermediate link al-Zubayr b. Bakkar (d. 256/870), we read: 

Iblls used to navel across the seven heavens. When Jesus was born, he 
was debarred from [entering] the three [upper] heavens but still had 
access to the four [lower] heavens. When the Messenger of God was 
born, he was debarred from [entering] the seven heavens, and the 
devils were pelted with stars . 18 

The report as adduced by al-SuyutT and al-Salihl (d. 942/1535), 
both quoting Ibn Bakkar and Ibn c Asakir, ends with “he was debarred 
from [entering] the seven heavens”. ,y 


15 Abu Nu e aym, Dalail , I, 296. 

hi Ibn Kathlr, Sira, I, 420. 

17 Suyuft Kkasais , I, 278. 

,u Ibn c Asakir, Tarikh ., I, 57. It seems reasonable to assume that the link of Ibn 
Bakkar represents the source of Ibn 'Asakir. In die case of a report pertaining to the 
death of c Abd Allah b. e Abd al-Muttalib, Lecker has proposed Ibn Bakkar’s Akhbar al- 
Madma as the source of Ibn 'Asakir (M. Lecker, “The Death”, 19, note 26). This 
suggestion, which has obvious relevance to the report treated by Lecker ( c Abd Allah 
died in Medina), may be extended to the present report, if we suppose that the two 
reports were adduced togedier by Ibn Bakkar. Indeed, the death of e Abd Allah and 
the birth of Muhammad stand close to each other in die chronological framework of 
the latter’s life. This hypothesis itself presupposes that thematic consistency can be 
disrupted by association of contents, something which die reader familial* with Arabic 
literature will easily concede. Ibn Bakkar transmits here from his teacher Muhammad 
b. al-IJasan b. Zabala (d. towards the end of the 2nd century AH), who is likewise 
credited with a work dealing with die history of Medina (see Sezgin, I, 343-44). It 
may well be that the two reports were adduced togedier—if my hypothesis is correct 
—already by Ibn Zabala, and that their contiguity was simply inherited by Ibn 
Bakkar as a feature of his teacher’s work. 

19 Suyuti, Khasais , I, 127; Salihl, Subul, I, 350. 
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The following paraphrase is adduced by Ibn Hajar al-Haytanu (d. 
974/1567): 

That night [i. e., the night Muhammad was born], the devils who used 
to listen by stealth were pelted from die heavens widi shooting stars . 20 

The pelting of devils at the birth of Muhammad appears in tire 
paraphrase of Tradition provided byja c far b. Hasan al-Barzanjl (d. 

1 179/1621). 21 

In Shi 6 ! Tradition, the shooting stars tradition is always associated 
with the birth of Muhammad. Let us finally consider the Sint reports. 
In a report adduced by Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991) with a chain 
going back to Ja c far al-Sadiq, and having as intermediate link Ahmad 
b. AbT c Abd Allah [Muhammad] al-Barql (d. 274/887-88 or 280/ 
893-94), we read: 

Iblls used to travel across the seven heavens. When Jesus was bom, he 
was debarred from [entering] the three [upper] heavens but could still 
travel across die four [lower] heavens. When die Messenger of God 
was born, he was debarred from [entering] the seven heavens 
altogether, and the devils were pelted with stars." 

This passage is excerpted from the report by Ibn Shahrashub (d. 
588/1 192). 23 The same passage appears in the paraphrase of Tra¬ 
dition provided by Rawandl (d. 573/1177-78). 24 

In a report adduced by Ibn Babawayh with a chain going back to 
Aban b. 'Uthman (a disciple of Ja c far al-Sadiq and Musa al-Kazim), 
and having as intermediate link c AlI b. Ibrahim [b. Hashim al-Qiim- 
ml] (alive in 307/919), Amina tells about her delivery of Muhammad: 

When he fell onto the earth, he protected himself against [its impuri¬ 
ties] with his hands and knees, and he raised his head toward the sky. A 
light came out of me which illuminated what is between the heavens 


20 Ibn Hajar’s Mawlid , apnd Nabham, Jawdhir, 1118. 

21 Barzanjr, e Iqd , 13. 

" Ibn Babawayh, Amdli, 253. It seems reasonable to assume that the link of al- 
Barqi represents the source of Ibn Babawayh. The identification of the work from 
which the report was transmitted, however, is made difficult by the uncertainty as to 
whether the works of Ahmad b. Muhammad mentioned by Muslim scholars existed 
independendy or as parts of die Kitab al-Mahdsin. and as to whether He or his father 
Muhammad b. Khalid compiled this work (and each of its parts). A possible can¬ 
didate is the Kitab al-Tibyan mentioned by Mas c udl (see C. Pellat, “al-Barkl”, in Ef\ 
Supplement 1-2, s.v., and E. Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work. Ibn Tawus 
and his Library^ Leiden, 1992, 273 and 308-09). 

2j Ibn Shahrashub, Manaqib ) I, 31. 

24 Rawandl, Kharaij , I, 21. 
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and the earth. The devils were pelted with stars, and they were debar¬ 
red from [entering] the heavens ... 23 

In a report adduced by Abu Mansur al-TabrisI (fl. early 6th/12th 
century) on the authority of Musa al-Kazim, c AlI informs a Jewish 
contradictor of the miracles concomitant with the birth of Muham¬ 
mad: 


The wonders which IblTs had seen that night prompted him to travel in 
the heavens. He had a sitting-place in the third heaven, [where] the 
devils used to listen by stealth. When the devils saw the wonders, they 
tried to listen by stealth. They found themselves debarred from [enter¬ 
ing] die heavens altogether, and they were pelted with shooting stars. 
That was a sign of Muhammad’s prophethood (dalcilatan li-nabuw- 
watilvi ). 2 ' 3 

The examination of the occurrences of the shooting stars tradition 
leads us to identify two groups of reports. The Sunni reports vary as 
to the nature of the creatures in question (devils or genies), and as to 
the character of the celestial words heard by them (information or 
revelation), but they uniformly state, except for the Ibn Kharrabudli 
report, that the creatures were debarred from hearing the celestial 
words at the beginning of the prophetic mission. The phenomenon is 
implicitly associated with the revelation of the Qur'an, and signifies 
that this process, unlike previous descents of celestial words, was 
concealed to all creatures until the words reached their human 
recipient. Indeed, diose words were of unprecedentedly important 
content, and their communication to Muhammad was an unpre¬ 
cedented event, which God’s design did not allow to be shared by 
intrusive ears. On the other hand, the Ibn Kharrabudli report and 
the Slim reports associate the phenomenon with the birth of Muham¬ 
mad. This association, which seems at first sight less consistent, 


25 Ibn Babawayh, Kamal , 196-97. Aban is credited with a kitab yajnmu L-mubtada wa- 
l-maghazi wa-l-wqfal wa-l-ridda (see Najashi, 11). On the problems posed by references 
to a kitab of Aban, see, in this volume, M. Jarrar, “ SiratAhl al-Kisa. Early Shi*! Sources 
on the Biography of the Prophet”. As shown by Jarrar, die composition of a distinct 
work can hardly be ascribed to Aban, while we should acknowledge his role in the 
diffusion of a distinctively Shi*! corpus. It seems reasonable to assume, however, that 
die link of Quninil represents the source of Ibn Babawayh. The work from which the 
report was transmitted may be identified as Qummfs Kitab al-Mab c ath . This work 
(quoted by Ibn Tawtis) has been proposed by Kolilberg, alternatively to Qummfs 
Tafsir ■, as the source used by Tabris! in the Flam (Kolilberg, Scholar , 239). 

20 Abu Mansur, Ihtijqj^ I, 331-32. 
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implies that the birth of Muhammad, rather than the revelation of the 
Qur'an, is an unprecedented event. 

The first step of my method is exclusively concerned with the struc¬ 
ture of sira Tradition, as I stated above, and does not aim at recon¬ 
structing the transmission of reports prior to their inclusion in works. 
Such a reconstruction, however, must be attempted in the case of the 
Ibn Kharrabudh report, both because its content is paralleled only in 
the ShlT reports and because its ascription hardly conforms to a 
Sunni pattern. The ascription to Ibn Kharrabudh in itself suggests 
some marginal origin, but does not lead us to more specific con¬ 
clusions. Such conclusions, however, can be reached on the basis of 
biographical evidence. In Sunni rijal literature, Ibn Kharrabudh ap¬ 
pears as a rather controversial figure, although it is his mere reliability 
as a transmitter that seems to have been questioned. 2 ' It is Shm rijal 
literature that provides us with a decisive piece of information, name¬ 
ly, that Ibn Kharrabudh was a disciple of Muhammad al-Baqir and 
Ja c far al-Sadiq, and that he played an important role in the transmis¬ 
sion of their teaching . 28 On the basis of this evidence, and in view of 
the ascription of al-Barqf s report, we may conclude that the present 
report was originally transmitted by Sint scholars on the authority of 
Ja c far al-Sadiq, perhaps ultimately from him, and through a channel 
starting with Ibn Kharrabudh. Two further conclusions may be 
drawn here. First, the report was deprived of the ascription to Ja'far 
al-Sadiq at an initial stage of its transmission among Sunni scholars, 
and thus reached Ibn Bakkar with the mere ascription to Ibn Kharra- 
budh. 2y Second, the report was combined at some stage with other 
reports likewise transmitted by Shm scholars, through various chan¬ 
nels, on die authority of Ja c far al-Sadiq. This composite report, whose 
chain preserved the name of only one disciple of Ja c far al-Sadiq, was 


11 See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb . X, 230-31. 

iu See Kashshl, Rijal, 184-85 and MamaqanI, Tanqih, III, 227-28. The information 
that Ibn Kharrabudh transmitted from Muhammad al-Baqir also appears, though 
less conspicuously, in Sunni rijal literature (see Ibn IJajar, ibid.). I owe my knowledge 
of the Shit allegiance of Ibn Kharrabudh, as well as the substance of my conclusions, 
to Professor Wilferd Madelung (written communicadon of 9/27/97). 

a That Ibn Zabala was responsible for this suppression is suggested by the 
obscurity of the link between him and Ibn Kharrabudh, a certain c Abd al-Salam b. 
c Abd xAlIah. This c Abd al-Salam does not seem to be much more than a name, which 
is itself likely to conceal the identity of a Shit informant. Note that the reliability of 
Ibn Zabala as a transmitter was seriously questioned by rijal scholars (see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhlb, IX, 115-17). 
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eventually adduced by al-Barql . 30 In view of the processes just recon¬ 
structed, die fact that the report as adduced by Ibn Bakkar and the 
passage of al-BarqI 5 s report are nearly identical in form provides a 
remarkable instance of textual transmission. 

The second step of my method may now be carried out. The 
combined evidence of Ibn Ishaq’s report, al-Waqidf s two reports, Ibn 
Sa'd’s report and that of Ibn Abl Shayba shows diat the association of 
the shooting stars tradition with die beginning of the prophetic mis¬ 
sion existed at an early stage of Sunni Tradition. On the other hand, 
the occurrence of the Ibn Kharrabudh report in Ibn Bakkar shows, in 
view of the reconstruction just indicated, that the association of the 
shooting stars tradition with die birth of Muhammad was integrated 
into Sunni Tradition by the turn of the second/eighdi century. The 
occurrence of Ibn Abl Shayba’s report and of al-Waqidf s two reports 
in Abu Nu c aym, as well as the occurrence of al-Waqidf s second re¬ 
port in Ibn Kathlr and al-Suyutl on the one hand, and the disappear¬ 
ance of the Ibn Kharrabudh report after Ibn Bakkar (except in Ibn 
c Asakir), as well as its appearance in amputated form (in al-Suyuff and 
al-Salihl), on the other hand, suggest that the shooting stars tradition 
was associated in Sunni memory witii the beginning of die prophetic 
mission. However, die reappearance of the Ibn Kharrabudh report in 
a paraphrastic form (in Ibn Hajar) and its persistent appearance in 
such a form (in al-Barzanjl) suggest diat the association of the shoot¬ 
ing stars tradition widi die birth of Muhammad was eventually inte¬ 
grated into Sunni memory. 

The combined evidence of die Ibn Kharrabudh report (whose 


M For an analogous instance of parallel transmissions, see Lecker, “The Death”, 
24. Lecker produces two reports placing the death of 'Abd Allah b. 'Abd al-Muttalib 
two months after the birth of Muhammad: one adduced by Ibn Bakkar widi die 
chain Ibn Zabala— e Abd al-Salam b. c Abd Allah—Ibn Kharrabudh, and one 
adduced by Ya'qub! on die authority of Ja'far al-Sadiq. “Slifite provenance” is 
correcdy inferred by Lecker, but without the support of biographical evidence. 
Incidentally, the information provided by Lecker may confirm my hypothesis that the 
report on die death of c Abd Allah and the report on the birth of Muhammad were 
adduced togedier by Ibn Bakkar, perhaps already by Ibn Zabala, in a work dealing 
widi the history of Medina (see above, note 18). Indeed, die fact that die two reports 
have the same chain, and perhaps were heard during the same session, could be a 
further reason to adduce them together. The reader will concede that association of 
transmissions, in addition to association of contents, can disrupt the thematic consis¬ 
tency of Arabic works. 
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form is preserved in al-BarqT’s report), al-QummTs report and that of 
Abu Mansur shows that the association of the shooting stars tradition 
with the birth of Muhammad came about in Shm Tradition. It could 
even be argued, on the basis of the ascription to a disciple of Ja'far al- 
Sadiq shared by the first two reports, that this association was part of 
the teaching of the Imam as transmitted in the generation following 
him. The absence of specific narrative features in the relevant passage 
of al-Qummf s report, however, may suggest that the association of 
the shooting stars tradition with the birth of Muhammad did not orig¬ 
inally take the form of an independent account. Whereas such an ac¬ 
count exists in the Ibn Kharrabudh report and in that of Abu 
Mansur, al-Oimimfs report exhibits the mere combination of the 
shooting stars tradition with accounts pertaining to the birth of Mu¬ 
hammad. The occurrence of al-BarqT’s report and that of al-Oumml 
in Ibn Babawayh, as well as the occurrence of the passage of al-Bar- 
ql’s report in Ibn Shahrashub and in Rawandi, shows that the shoot¬ 
ing stars tradition was associated in ShfT memory with the birth of 
Muhammad. 

My interpretation presupposes the comprehensive analysis of the new 
order traditions undertaken elsewhere , 31 and cannot be fully illu¬ 
strated in the present article. The reconstruction proposed below 
originally belongs to this wider framework, and is not intended to 
convince the reader on the sole basis of the results reached in the 
preceding pages. 

My interpretation starts with the argument that the two concep¬ 
tions of Muhammad’s prophethood referred to above bear different 
implications as to the respective roles played by the beginning of his 
mission and by his birth in salvation history. It suffices here to 
mention that, in a larger context, this argument would prove not to 
be entirely valid. According to the conception of the functional 
prophet, then, the beginning of Muhammad’s mission represents the 
accession of a mere man to the prophetic office. The birth of Mu¬ 
hammad deserves attention in so far as it initiates the life of the 
prophet-to-be, but plays otherwise no role in salvation history. It is 
the beginning of the prophetic mission that initiates the carrying out 


11 A. Leites, The Time of Birth of Muhammad. A Study in Islamic Tradition, 
Ph.D. dissertation (under the supervision of Michael Cook), Princeton University, 
June 1997, 92-124. 
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of God’s design. According to the conception of the ontological 
prophet, however, the birth of Muhammad represents the emergence 
to personal existence of a being pre-existently invested with the attrib¬ 
ute of prophethood. The beginning of the prophetic mission deserves 
attention in so far as it initiates Scriptural revelation, but plays no 
determining role in salvation history. It is the birth of Muhammad 
that initiates the carrying out of God’s design. 

I further argue that, through their different associations, the new 
order traditions serve to articulate the conception of the functional 
prophet and that of the ontological prophet, in the sense defined 
above. The former conception is seen to be articulated by the associa¬ 
tion of the new order traditions with the beginning of the prophetic 
mission, and the latter conception by their association with the birth 
of Muhammad. In the first case, it is with the appearance of Muham¬ 
mad in the capacity of prophet that the old order collapses and a new 
one emerges. The establishment of a new order represents a corollary 
of Scriptural revelation which, as the utmost manifestation of the 
salvatory will of God, has a deleterious impact on the forces leading 
man to damnation. In the second case, it is with the actualization of 
Muhammad’s prophethood that the old order collapses and a new 
one emerges. The establishment of a new order represents an inde¬ 
pendent manifestation of the salvatory will of God, whereby man is 
enduringly protected from the forces leading him to damnation. 

On the basis of the preceding argument, and in consideration of 
the parallel results attained in my analysis of the new order traditions, 
a conceptual development may now be reconstructed. The combined 
evidence of Ibn Ishaq’s report, al-Waqidl’s two reports, Ibn Sa c d’s 
report and that of Ibn AbT Shayba shows that the functional prophet 
was indeed the original conception among Sunni scholars. On the 
other hand, the occurrence of the Ibn Kharrabudh report in Ibn 
Bakkar shows that the conception of the ontological prophet had 
appeared among Sunni scholars by the turn of the second/eighth 
century. The reasons for this evolution must, in the absence of his¬ 
torical evidence, remain undetermined. The occurrence of Ibn AbT 
Shayba’s report and of al-Waqidl’s two reports in later works on the 
one hand, and the disappearance of the Ibn Kharrabudh report after 
Ibn Bakkar on the other hand, suggest that the functional prophet 
came to be the dominant conception among Sunni scholars. How¬ 
ever, the reappearance of the Ibn Kharrabudh report in Ibn Hajar 
and in al-Barzanjl suggests that later Sunni scholars were gradually 
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won over by the conception of the ontological prophet. That this 
evolution reflects increased receptiveness to Sufi doctrine, where the 
latter conception was indeed an all-pervasive one , 32 seems to be a 
historically viable assumption. 

The combined evidence of the Ibn Kharrabudh report, al-Qum- 
mfs report and that of Abu Mansur shows that the conception of the 
ontological prophet was originally articulated by SlnT scholars. The 
occurrence of the passage of al-Barqfs report, and of al-Qummfs 
report, in later works shows that the ontological prophet was the only 
conception that ever existed among Shfl scholars. 


It should be obvious from the preceding example that the acknowl¬ 
edgement of the existence of a sira Tradition, as defined at the begin¬ 
ning of this article, implies a dynamic approach to works. Such an 
approach is implicidy suggested by Kister who, for the first time in 
Western scholarship, devoted equal attention to early and late works, 
as well as to Sunni and SlnT ones. The use of a wide range of works, 
however, makes a substantial difference when each work is taken as 
representing a stage of development, rather than a mere point in the 
extension of Tradition as in Kister’s treatment. My original contribu¬ 
tion essentially lies in the argument that, once we adopt a dynamic 
approach to works, the development of szra Tradition can be actually 
reconstructed if we are able to discern units of meaning in verbal 
units, and thus to regard the narrative features of reports as contin¬ 
gencies. Indeed, it is the discernment of “traditions”, and the determi¬ 
nation of their different “associations”, that lead me to discern collec¬ 
tive patterns of selection and, also, to detect in sira the articulation of 
specific conceptions. 

The question remains whether my method is applicable, and my 
interpretation relevant, to sira as a whole. The kind of material treat¬ 
ed in this article consists of accounts concerned with a supernatural 
phenomenon. The kind of material predominant in sira, however, 
consists of complex information, such as information on persons and 
places. Can such information be reduced to simple units? On the 
other hand, accounts concerned with a supernatural phenomenon 
convey the central theme of rupture in the course of events. The 
extensive accounts of the military campaigns of Muhammad, to take 


See Leites, The Time, 135-38. 
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a characteristic example of the complex information predominant in 
sira , exhibit by contrast the attempt to define the causal link among 
events. Can we go beyond the historical narrative, with its intrinsic 
tendentiousness, and discern there the marks of salvation history? A 
positive answer to both questions would require considerable progress 
in the elaboration of methods, and in the contrivance of interpretative 
tools. 
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MUSA B. C UQBAS MAGHA& 

Gregor Schoeler 


I 

Unter “Musa b. c Uqbas Maghd. <? 5 1 wird irn Folgenden das kurze Ber¬ 
liner “Fragment 55 Ahlwardt Nr. 1554 verstanclen, das Eduard Sachau 
imjahre 1904 zum ersten Male herausgegeben, mit einer Einleitung 
versehen, ins Deutsche ubersetzt unci kommentiert hat. 2 

Das sogenannte Fragment—man sollte es besser als Muntakhab , 
Epitome, bezeichneiv—ist enthalten in einer Sammelhandschrift aus 
dem 8./14. Jahrhundert. Es besteht aus neunzehn dem Musa b. 
c Uqba (st. 141/758) 4 zugeschriebenen Traditionen und einer weiteren 
Tradition. Sie werden vom Epitomator ausdriicklich als “aus den 


* A summary in English of this paper follows below, pp. 90 If. 

1 Der Begriff al-maghazl, Kriegszuge, meint irn engeren Sinn die Kriegsziige Mu- 
hammads (die ausschliesslich in die medinensische Epoche seines Wirkens fallen), 
dann auch das gesamte Wirken Muliammads in der medinensischen Zeit, und 
schliesslich im weitesten Sinne das gesamte Leben und Wirken Muliammads. In 
letzterem Fall ist maghazl identisch mit sira (Verhalten, Lebensweise, Biographie). Die 
beruhmteste Biographie Muliammads, die von Ibn Ishaq, wird zumeist Kildb al- 
Maghdzl genannt (vgl. aber M. Jarrar, Die Prophetmbiographie im islaniischcn Spanien. Ein 
Beilrag zur Uberliefenings- und RedaJUionsoeschichle, , Frankfurt/Bern, 1989, 1 IT. und 32 fl; 
gegen M. Hinds, “al-M agh azI” in EI\ s.v.).—Musa b. 'Uqbas Werk, das ebenfalls das 
gauze Leben des Propheten abdeckte, wird einhellig als (Kildb) al-Maghazl zitiert.— 
Siehe unten unter Abschnitt II. 

“ E. Sachau, “ Das Berliner Fragment des Musa Ibn c Ukba”, in SPA W, 1904, 445- 
70. Eine neue Ausgabe hat Mashhur Hasan Salman unter dem Titel Ahddilh 
muntakhaba min Maghazl Musa b. e Uqba 1991 in Beirut erscheinen lassen.—Ich danke 
Herrn Avraham Hakim, Tel Aviv, dafiir, dass er niich beim Nimwegener Kollo- 
quium auf diese Ausgabe aufmerksam gemacht und mil* eine Kopie davon besorgt 
hat.—Diese Neuausgabe des Berliner Unicunis bietet sehr oft einen besseren Text als 
die Sachausche. Ausserdem besticht sie durch die gehaltvolle Einleitung sowie durch 
den systematischen Nachweis von Paralleltraditionen in den Fussnoten.—Ich zitiere 
im Folgenden nach dieser Ausgabe.—Eine z. T. gekiirzte Ubersetzung des “Frag¬ 
ments 55 ins Englische bietet A. Guillaume in der Einleitung zu seiner Ibn Ishaq- 
Ubersetzung The Life of Muhammad. A Translation of Ibn Ishaq's Sirat Rasul Allah, 
Oxford, 1955, xliii-xlvii. 

J Der Titel in der Handschrift lautet A/iddlth muntakhaba ; siehe Sachau, “Frag¬ 
ment”, 470; Salman, Ahadtih, 55. 

1 Zu ihm s. G4S I, 286 f; J. Horovitz, “The Earliest Biogi'aphies of the Prophet 
and Their Authors”, III, in Islamic Culture , 2 (1928), 164-167; Salman, Ahddilh, 1 IF.; 
Abu Malik, al-Maghazl li-Musd b. TJqba (al-Qism al-dirdst ), Agadir, 1994, 15 f. 
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MagkdzT (sc. Musas) ausgewahlt” bezeichnet und sind jeweils einem 
Teil eines zehnteiligen Grundwerks zugeordnet. Dem kleinen Werk 
geht eine riwaya (Uberliefererkette) voraus, die von einem Gelehrten 
des 8./14. Jahrhunderts bis zum Urheber des Werkes {sahib al-magha- 
zt)y Musa b. c Uqba, flihrt. 3 Wir brauchen hier nur Musas unmittel- 
baren Tradenten (rawT) sowie dessen Tradenten und den Epitomator 
zu erwahnen: Es sind Musas Neffe Ismael b. Ibrahim b. c Uqba (st. 
158/774— GAS, I, 286), dessen Schuler Isma 0 !! b. Abl Uways c Abd 
Allah (st. 226/840-41) und Muhammad b. c Abd Allah Ibn c Attab (st. 
344/955-6). 6 

Die Mehrzahl der neunzehn Traditionen enthalt Ausserungen des 
Propheten oder berichtet—seltener ausfuhrlicher (III, VII, XVIII, 
XIX)—liber Ereignisse aus seinem Leben. Zwei Traditionen bezie- 
hen sich auf die Zeit nach seinem Tode: Sie betreffen eine Ansprache 
Abu Bakrs (XIX) und eine Massnahme c Umars (XIV) aus der Zeit 
ihrer Kalifate. Tradition XI setzt X fort, XV und XVI gehoren zu- 
sammen, wahrscheinlich auch XIII und XIV; VIII und IX bilden 
sogar ursprunglich eine einzige Tradition (siehe unten, S. 73 IF.); unter 
XIII laufen dagegen wahrscheinlich zwei Traditionen, wobei der isnad 
der zweiten offenbar durch eine Llicke in der Handschrift verloren 
ist/ 

Die Intention einer chronologischen Ordnung der Traditionen ist 
erkennbar, eine solche Ordnung ist aber nicht ganz konsequent 
durchgeflihrt: 8 Tradition II spielt vor der Hijra, III und IV wahrend 
derselben, V und VI wahrend oder kurz nach der Schlacht von Badr 
(2/624), VII bezieht sich auf die Ereignisse bei Bi’r Ma c una (4/625), 
X f. auf ein Ereignis wahrend der Razzia gegen die Banu 1-Mustaliq 
(nach Musas Datierung 5/626-7), XII und XIII auf Geschehnisse 
wahrend und nach der Eroberung von Khaybar (7/628), XV f. auf 
die Verteilung der Beute von Hunayn (8/630), XVII berichtet liber 
die Abschiedswallfahrt (10/632), XVIII handelt von einem Ereignis 
im Jahr der Gesandtschaften (9/630-1) und XIX schlieBlich von 
einem solchen kurz nach dem Regierungsantritt Abu Bakrs. Ganz aus 
der chronologischen Folge fallen VIII f., die sich auf eine Entschei- 


5 Sachau, “Fragment”, 470; Salman, Ahadith , 57 f. 

0 Zu ihnen siehe Sachau, “Fragment 55 , 449; J. Schacht, “On Musa b. c Uqba 5 s Mab 
al-MaghazT\ hi Acta Orientalia , 21 (1953), 289; und Salman, Ahadith , 47 fT. 

' Siehe Sachau, “Fragment 55 , 457 und Salman, Ahadith, 84, Anm. 

* Dieselbe Feststellung macht man bei Ma'mars K. al-Maghazi ; vgl. hierzu G. 
Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic der muslimischen Uberliefemng iiber das Leben Mohammeds , 
Berlin/New York, 1996, 40 f. 
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dung Muhammads kurz vor seinem Tode beziehen, und XIV, die 
liber eine Anordnung c Umars zur Zeit seines Kalifates berichtet. 
Diese Tradition (XIV) ist aUerdings durch ilir Thema (die Frage, ob 
und wielange die ahl al-kitab sich auf der arabischen Halbinsel aufhal- 
ten durfen) mit der vorausgehenden (XIII) verknupft. 

Sieht man einmal von Tradition XVII ab, die hier eine gewisse 
Ausnahme bildet (siehe sogleich unten), so sind samtliche Traditionen 
ausser im Muntcikhab auch in anderen Werken tiberliefert und werden 
auch andenveitig Musa zugeschrieben. Zwolf finden sich—-jeweils 
zitiert mit demselben isnad von Musa “abwarts” und derselben Uber- 
liefererkette (riwaya) bis zum flinften Glied von Musa “aufwarts” 9 —in 
al-Bayhaqls Dalail al-nubuwwci , elf davon mit identischem oder fast 
identischem Wortlaut. 10 AUerdings sind sie hier oft etvvas langer als im 
Muntakhab , nur die Entsprechung von XIII ist geringfugig klirzer; 11 in 
einem Fall (der Entsprechung von XVII = Dalail ,V, 448) wird die 
Tradition nicht im Wortlaut angefuhrt, vielmehr wird nur auf ihren 
Inhalt hingewiesen. Diese Tradition scheint sich sonst in der Tradi- 
tionsliteratur nirgends zu finden.—Andere auf Musa zuruckgefiihrte 
Paralleltraditionen 12 finden sich bei al-Bukharl und in den ubrigen 
kanonischen Traditionssammlungen, bei al-TayalisI, Ibn Sa c d, c Abd 
al-Razzaq, c Umar b. Shabba und in vielen anderen Werken. 

E. Sachau hat in seinen Kommentaren zu den einzelnen Traditio¬ 
nen bereits die ihm bekannt gewordenen Paralleltraditionen sowie 
weiteres Vergleichsmaterial angefuhrt; M. H. Salman ist ihm hierin in 
seiner Neuausgabe gefolgt und hat in den Fussnoten zum Text eine 
beeindruckend grosse Menge weiterer Belege beigebracht. Vor weni- 
gen Jahren hat ein marokkanischer Gelehrter, Muhammad Baqshlsh 
Abu Malik, den Versuch unternommen, die auf Musa zurlickge- 
fuhrten Traditionen zusammenzustellen. 13 Derselbe Versuch soil auch 
im Rahmen einer unverofFentlichten ‘Ammaner Magisterarbeit un- 


J Unter “aufwarts” wird hier und ini Folgenden “in der chronologischen Abfolge 
spater”, unter “abwarts” “in der chronologischen Abfolge fruher” verstanden. 

10 II = Dalail ; II, 433 und 441; III = Dalail, II, 487 f.; V = Dalail, III, 117; VI = 
Dalail , III, 141; VII = Dalail, III, 343; X = Dalail, IV, 57; XI = Dalail, IV, 57; XIII 
= Dalail. IV, 234; XV = Dalail, V, 192 unten; XVI = Dalail, V, 193 oben; XVIII = 
Dalail, VI, 319. 

11 Es fehlt nur der letzte Satz. 

12 Unter “Paralleltraditionen” verstehe ich Traditionen gleichen oder ahnlichen 
Inhalts, die in anderen Werken mit identischem isnad (mindestens von Musa “ab¬ 
warts”) auf Musa zuruckgefiihrt werden. 

u Al-Maghazi li-Musa b . c Uqba. 
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ternommen worden sein. 1 ' Abu Maliks Sammlung, die iibrigens eini- 
ges zu wiinschen iibrig lasst—ein Desiderat ware z. B. gewesen, die 
einzelnen in verschiedenen Uberlieferungen vorliegenden Musa-Tra- 
ditionen einer Synopse zu unterziehen—hat immerhin doch das Ver- 
dienst, die in der Literatur auf Musa zuruckgefiihrten Texte einiger- 
massen vollstandig zusammengestellt und in den Fussnoten auf Paral- 
leltraditionen hingewiesen zu haben.—Salmans Edition des Berliner 
Unicums (mit sehr viel mehr Nachweisen von Parallelen) ist Abu 
Malik unbekannt geblieben. 

Die wissenschaftliche Beschaftigung mit dem Muntakhab, die mit E. 
Sachau begonnen hatte, wurde von J. Schacht in seinem Aufsatz “On 
Musa b. TJqba’s Kitab al-MaghazV fortgesetzt. 13 Schacht geht es in die- 
sem Aufsatz darum, seine wohlbekannte, an der rechdichen islami- 
schen Uberlieferung entwickelte Theorie nun auch am Beispiel der 
historischen Uberlieferung zu demonstrieren. ,b Diese Theorie besagt, 
dass ein erheblicher Teil der gesamten islamischen Uberlieferung, wie 
sie uns in der zweiten Halfte des zweiten Jahrhunderts entgegentritt, 
ganz rezenten Ursprungs und somit historisch werdos ist. Die einzel- 
nen historischen Traditionen, so wie sie jetzt vorliegen, erklaren sich 
nach Schacht durch Formalisierung, Systematisierung und Aus- 
schmtickung einer vagen kollektiven Erinnerung der Gemeinde; die 
mit den Traditionen verkniipften Herkunftsbezeichnungen (isncidt) 
haben—so Schacht—durchweg als spatere Hinzufiigungen (nicht vor 
dem 2. Jahrhundert H.) und als fiktiv zu gelten. 

Nachdem nun in den letzten Jahren so viele neuen Quellenwerke 
mit Musa b. c Uqba-Material zutage getreten und zuganglich gemacht 
worden sind und nachdem in der neueren Forschung die Schacht- 
schen Thesen stark angefochten oder sogar regelrecht widerlegt wor¬ 
den sind, 1 ' ist eine emeute systematische Untersuchung des Muntakhab 
an der Zeit. 

Ansatze zu einer Auseinandersetzung mit Schachts Auffassungen 
bezuglich des Muntakhab finden sich in zwei Werken Muhammad M. 
al-A c zam!s. 18 Etwas mehr in die Tiefe gehend und in der Sache 


N Der Kompilator ist Walld Qayslya; vgl. Salman, Ahadith , 24, Anm. 1. 

13 Siehe Anm. 6. 

- Schacht, “On Musa”, 288. 

' Siehe vor allem H. Motzki. Die Anftinge der islamischen Jurisprudenz. Hire Entwicklung 
in Mekka bis znr Mitte des 2./8. Jahrhunderts } Stuttgart, 1991 und ders., “Der Fiqh des 
-Zuhn: die Quellenproblematik”, in Der Islam , 68 (1991), 1-44.—Eine Auseinander¬ 
setzung mit Schacht aus muslimischer Perspcktive ist M.M. Azamis Buch On Schacht’s 
Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Riyad, 1985. 

u In der Einleitung zu seiner Edition von Muslims K. al-TamyTz> 89 IT. und in 
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durchweg berechtigt, wegen ihres polemischen Tons aber unerfreu- 
lich, ist die Kritik Salmans in der Einleitung zu seiner Neuedition des 
Muntakhab Was bislang fehlt, ist eine umfassende und systematische 
“Revaluation” der Thesen Schachts. Eine solche soli im Folgenden 
unternommen werden. 20 


II 

Bevor wir in die Auseinandersetzung mit Schacht eintreten, soli aber 
das Notige iiber das hypo thetisc.he Grundwerk Musas und die Uber- 
lieferungen (Rezensionen), in denen es umlief, gesagt werden. Dazu 
ist ein Blick in die biographische Literatur erforderlich. Dass es “die 
Maghazi Musas” gegeben hat, ist schon fur eine friihe Zeit bezeugt; 
Malik b. Anas soli gesagt haben: c day hum bi-MaghdzT Musa b. c Uqba 2] 
Malik und Yahya b. Mam sprechen auch von einem kitdb Musa bzw. 
von einem kitdb Musa c an al-^uhn T~ Wie man sich das kitdb Musa zu 
dieser fruhen Zeit vorzustellen hat, ist nicht genau auszumachen. 23 
Sicher ist aber, dass es das gesamte Leben des Propheten—die Zeit 
vor 24 und nacli der Hijra—sowie die Epoche der rechtgeleiteten Kali- 
fen abdeckte, und moglicherweise behandelte es dariiber hinaus auch 
die Zeit der ersten Umayyaden. 25 Nach al-Dhahabi war es das erste 
systematisch geordnete Werk (tasnif) iiber die Maghazi iiberhaupt. 


seinen Dirdsdt Ji l-hadith al-nabawi , II, 386 IT.—Die Werke liegen mir nicht vor; ich 
zitiere nach Salman, AfiadUh , 34, Anm. 2. 

IU S. 33 f. unci 37 fF. Salman, Ahddilfi rcfeiiert S. 34 f. auch die Argumente al- 
A'zanus und setzt sich damit auseinander. 

2 " Hingewiesen sei hier noch auf die Untersuchung M. Jarrars iiber die Verbrei- 
tung von Musas Maghazi in al-Andalus; siehe dessen Die Prophetenbiographie , 71-76. 

_Vf DhahabI, Sivar, VI, 115; mehrfach. 

“ Ebd., VI, 116 f; siehe auch Ibn Sad, Jabaqdl, III b, 120. 

n Mit dem “kitdb Musd c an at-Zj.ituT sind vvohl Musas Nachschriften seiner Vorle- 
sungen bei al-Zuhn gemeint. 

* Siehe et\va BayhaqI, Dalail , II, 285, wo eine lange Tradition Musas iiber die 
erste Auswanderung nach Abessinien auschiicklich nach seinem kitdb iiberliefert wircl. 

J Dass das Werk auch Ereignisse nach dem Tod des Propheten behandelte, wie 
schon Horovitz richtig festgestellt hat (“The Earliest Biographies”, III, 165, 166), ist 
von Schacht (“On Musa”, 292) zu Unrecht bestiitten worden. Unser Muntakhab 
endialt zwei Traditionen (XW und XIX), die in der Zeit der Kalifate Abu Bakrs und 
'Umars spielen. Die clu'onologisch spatesten unter Musas Najnen iiberlieferten Tra- 
didonen handeln von der Schlacht auf der Harra (63/863) und von einem Ereignis 
wahrend der Statthalterschaft Khalid al-Qasns (91/710); siehe Abu Malik, Maghazi , 
351 fF.—Es ist allerdings sehr wohl moglich, dass Musa solche Traditionen ausserhalb 
des Kitdb at-Maghazi iiberliefert hat. 
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Musas Ordnungsprinzip war sehr wahrscheinlich die Chronologie, 
denn von ihm sind zahlreiche—oft von Ibn Ishaq abweichende— 
Datierungen von Ereignissen uberliefert. 26 Ausser Traditionen enthielt 
das Werk zahlreiche Listen von Teilnehmern an Schlachten und an- 
deren wichtigen Ereignissen des Friihislams, Listen, von denen viele 
erhalten sind. 2/ 

Sicher ist, dass Musas K. al-Maghazt nicht in einer vom Verfasser 
authentisch redigierten und fur ein breiteres Publikum von Lesem be- 
stimmten Form (. syngranima ; ekdosis) vorlag, sondern dass es nur in Kol- 
legnachschriften (Weiterliberlieferungen, Rezensionen) von Schulern 
und Schlilersschulern umlief (Malik wird in deni oben zitierten 
Bericht gefragt: “Wessen maghazT sollen wir (nach)schreiben?”).—Wir 
gehen vielleicht nicht fehl, wenn wir uns Musas Werk, wie es in dieser 
Zeit umlief, etwa so vorstellen wie clen erhaltenen Tankh al-Madina 
von c Umar b. Shabba (st. 264/877). Dieses Werk ist eine von einem 
Schuler nachgeschriebene Sammlung historischer Traditionen nach 
Ibn Shabba, 28 die wenn moglich in chronologischer Ordnung, aber 
ohne verbindende Bemerkungen und Kommentare des Verfassers 
oder Uberlieferers dargeboten werden. 

Der wichtigste Tradent von Musas kitab war sein Neffe Ismael b. 
Ibrahim. 29 Er scheint das Werk seines Onkels als Ganzes weiterliber- 
liefert zu haben. Auf dieser riwaya beruhen sowohl unser Muntakhab als 
auch die damit z. T. identischen Ausztige al-Bayhaqls in seinen 
Dalail. Es ist wichtig festzuhalten, dass neben der Weiteruberlieferung 
des gesamten Werkes (oder grosserer Teile hiervon) auch eine Menge 
einzelner Traditionen nach Musa fortgepflanzt worden ist, solche aus 
dem K. al-Maghdzl , wahrscheinlich aber auch solche, die Musa ausser- 
halb dieses Werkes uberliefert hat. 

Weitere Tradenten Musas waren Muhammad b. Fulayh (st. 197/ 
812-3, GAS, I, 287) J ° und al-Fudayl b. Sulayman (st. 185/801). JI Letz- 
terer (sowie ein anderer Gelehrter) soli einmal zu Musa gegangen 


Siehe J.M.B. Jones, “The Chronology of the MaghazT —A Textual Survey”, in 
BSOAS, 19 (1957), 245-80. 

Siehe z. B. die Liste der Auswanderer nach Abessinien, in Abu Malik, MaghazT\ 
74 ff., die Liste der Gefallenen und der Teilnehmer an der Sclilacht von Badr, ebd., 
143 ff. bzw. 147 ff., die Liste der in der Sclilacht von Uhud Gefallenen, ebd., 195 ff., 
die Liste der im Grabenkrieg Gefallenen, ebd., 222 f.—Musa uberliefert die 
genannten Listen nach al-Zuhii. 

20 Siehe Tankh al-Madina, I, 133. 

20 Vgl. Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt , V, 310. 

J0 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhtb , IX, 360 f. 
al Ibn Hajar, Tahdhxb , VIII, 262. 
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sein, sich von ihm cc ein Buch” (das K. al-Maghazi ?) geliehen haben, es 
ihm aber nicht zuruckgegeben haben. 32 Aus diesem Bericht geht u. a. 
hervor, dass Musa sein Wissen nicht nur in Vorlesungen weitergab, 
sondern dass er seinen Schulern—wie tibrigens auch schon sein Leh- 
rer al-Zuhrl und seine Zeitgenossen Malik b. Anas und Ibn Ishaq j3 — 
gelegendich seine privaten Aufzeichnungen zur Abschrift uberliess. 
(Es handelt sich also um die wenig anerkannte Uberlieferungsweise 
der manawala). 

Al-DhahabI charakterisiert das K. al-Magkdzi Musas, das er selbst 
“gehort” und in seiner Prophetenbiographie (den ersien beiden 
Teilen seines K al-Tcirikh al-kabii) exzerpiert hat, als £C einen nicht 
grossen Band”, der zwar zum grossten Teil “authentisch” (. salnh :), aber 
so kurz sei, dass er erklarungs- und erganzungsbedurftig sei. 34 

Ill 

Im Folgenden sei zunachst an einem Beispiel demonstriert, wie sehr 
sich die Beurteilung einer bzw. zweier Einzeltraditionen aus dem 
Muntakhab allein dadurch andern kann, dass heute—durch das Vor- 
liegen eines (einigermassen) vollstandigen Koipus der Musa-Uber- 
lieferungen—so viel mehr Vergleichsmaterial vorliegt als zu Sachaus 
und Schachts Zeit. 35 Es geht um die beiden Traditionen VIII und IX. 

VIII hat den isnad: Isma c Il b. Ibrahim b. c Uqba (das Glied Musa b. 
c Uqba fehlt im Muntakhab) —Salim b. c Abd Allah— c Abd Allali b. 
c Umar. 

Im Text heisst es, dass einige Leute unzufrieden damit waren, dass 
der Prophet dem erst neunzehnjahrigen Usama b. Zayd das Ober- 
kommando gegen die Byzantiner ubertragen hatte. Der Prophet 
entgegnete darauf: 

Wenn ihr jetzt die Fuhrerschaft Usamas anfechtet, so habt ihr vorher 
auch die Fuhrerschaft seines Vaters (Zayd b. Haritha) angefochten. Er 
(Zayd) war aber, bei Gott, sehr wohl geeignet fur das Kommando, und 
er war mir einer der liebsten von alien Menschen. Und dieser hier nun 
(Usama) ist mir einer der liebsten Menschen nach ihm. So seid ihm 


32 Ebd. 

Siehe Schoeler, Cfiarakter , 6, Anm. 4, und 34 f. und 39. 

M Dhaliabl, Siyar, VI, 116. 

33 Vgl. zum Folgenden Salman, Aliadith, 38 ft'., der zu denselben Ergebnissen 
kommt. 
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nach meinem Tode wohlwollend gesinnt, denn er gehort zu den Edel- 
sten von euch. 

Die sehr kurze Tradition IX hat den isndd Musa—Salim b. c Abd 
Allah— c Abd Allah b. c Umar. Der Text lautet: 

ma kdna rasTd Allah yastathm Fatima . Der Gesandte Gottes pflegte (seine 
Tochter) Fatima nicht auszunehmen. 

Zu VIII hatte bereits Sachau einige Parallelen aus al-Bukhan und Ibn 
Ishaq zusammengestellt. 36 Darunter findet sich eine Tradition, die 
ebenfalls nach Musa b. c Uqba—Salim— c Abd Allah uberliefert wird. 37 
Allerdings ist der Tradent Musas hier nicht sein NefFe Ismael, son- 
dem al-Fudayl b. Sulayman. Es handelt sich also um eine andere 
Weiteriiberlieferung (Rezension) der Tradition. Sinngemass ent- 
spricht diese Version der Tradition des Muntakhab genau, jedoch ist 
sie bei al-Bukhan geklirzt. Sie lautet hier: 

islamala al-nabi Usama fa-qdlu Jxhi. fa-qala al-nabl : qad balaghanl anna/cum 
qultum ft Usama wa-innahu ahabb al-nas ilayya. Der Prophet machte Usama 
zum Heerfuhrer. Da redeten sie iiber ihn [Nachteiliges]. Der Prophet 
sagte darauF: “Es ist mir zu Ohren gekommen, dass ihr [Nachteiliges] 
liber Usama geredet habt, dabei ist er mir der liebste der Menschen.” 

Von DC hatte Sachau angenommen, dass damit ein Ausspruch Mu- 
hammads gemeint sei, der sonst wie folgt uberliefert wird: <6 Und wenn 
es Fatima selbst ware, die gestohlen hatte. so wiirde ich ihr die Hand 
abschlagen.” 38 

Schacht will VIII gar nicht als Teil des K al-Maghdzi von Musa b. 
c Uqba anerkennen. Grund daflir ist zum einen seine Annahme, dass 
das urspriingliche K al-Maghdzi Musas ausschliesslich nach al-Zuhri 
Iiberlieferte Traditionen enthalten habe (siehe dazu unten, S. 76 ff.) 
und zum anderen der Umstand, dass im isndd der Berliner Hand- 
schrift des Muntakhab das Glied Ibn c Uqba fehlt. 39 Wenn dieses Glied 
im entsprechenden isndd der Parallelti'adition bei al-Buklian lu den- 
noch auftrete, so handle es sich hier eben um eine “relatively late, 
improved form of the isnad”.—Dass das Fehlen des Gliedes Ibn 
c Uqba im isndd der (spaten und schlechten) Handschrift des Muntakhab 


Jb Siehe jetzt zahlreiche weitere Nachweise bei Salman, Ahadtth , 75 f., Anm. 8, und 
77, Anm. 9, sowie bei Abu Malik, Mcighazh 327, Anm. 654-56. 

; 7 Bukhari, Sabah, IV, 1620, Nr. 4198 = Ibn Hajar, Fath, XVI, 287, Nr. 4468. 

Sachau, “Fragment”, 456; siehe die Belege dort. 

“ Schacht, “On Musa”, 291. 

,rt Siehe Anm. 37. 
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auch ein Flilchtigkeitsfehler des Schreibers sein konnte, zumal im 
Glied davor—Isma c Tl b. Ibrahim b. c Uqba—das Element cc b. c Uqba” 
gerade vorgekommen war, an diese Moglichkeit scheint Schacht nicht 
einmal gedacht zu haben. 41 

Tradition IX, die Schacht ebenfalls fur eine spatere Hinzufiigung 
zu Musas K. al-MaghazX halt (weil Musas Gewahrsmann nicht al-Zuhn 
ist; siehe unten), deutet er als ec anti- c alidisch”—das heisst bei ihm: als 
eine Zweckfalschung mit anti- c alidischer Tendenz. Der Grund fur 
diese Deutung ist, dass diese Tradition “denies privileges in penal law 
to the descendants of the Prophet 55 . 4 " 

Nun gibt es eine gauze Reihe von Parallelen zu der Tradition VIII 
f., die Sachau und Schacht noch unbekannt waren. 4i Hatten die 
beiden Gelehrten sie gekannt, so ware ihre Einschatzung der in Rede 
stehenden Tradition mit Sicherheit anders ausgefallen. Eine dieser 
Paralleltraditionen findet sich in al-TayalisIs Musiiad , 44 Ihr isndd lautet: 
Abu Dawud (al-TayalisI)—Hammad b. Salama—Musa b. c Uqba— 
Salim b. c Abd Allah— c Abd A1 lah b. c Umar; der Text: 

Sami'tu rasul Allahyaqfdu: Usama ahabb al-nds ilayya wa-lamyastathni Fatima 
wa-la ghayrahd. Ich horte den Gesandten Gottes sagen: “Usama ist mir 
der liebste aller Menschen.” Er nahm dabei auch Fatima nicht aus, 
und auch niemand anderen. 

Eine fast gleichlautende Parallele mit demselben isndd bis Hammad b. 
Salama “aufwarts” bringt unter anderen auch Alimad b. Hanbal in 
seinem Musnad: 

inna rasul Allah qdla: Usama ahabb al-nds ilayya ma kasha Fatima wa-la 
ghayrahd^ 

Wir haben es hier also mit einer dritten Weiteruberlieferung (Rezen- 
sion) der Tradition Musas zu tun, namlich der nach dem Musa-Tra- 
denten Hammad b. Salama. Aus ihrem Text ergibt sich mit Sicher¬ 
heit: 1) dass die Traditionen VIII und IX ursprunglich eine einzige 
Uberlieferung bildeten, die in der Rezension Ismael b. Ibrahims im 
Muntakhab durch einen Uberlieferungsfehler auseinandergerissen ist, 
die in der gekurzten Rezension al-Fudayls bei al-Bukharl den Tradi¬ 
tion IX entsprechenden Teil verloren hat, aber in der Rezension 


11 Dies ist auch ein Kritikpunkt Salmans ( Ahaditli , 38 f.). 
" Schacht, “On Musa”, 290. 

Ai Siehe Anm. 36. 

" TayalisI, Musnad , Nr. 1812. 

Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, II, 96. 
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Hammad b. Salamas vollstandig erhalten ist, 2) dass VIII ursprung- 
lich denselben isnad wie IX hatte und dass mithin von einer “Ausbes- 
serung” des isnadzs von VIII bei al-Bukharl keine Rede sein kann; 3) 
dass die Feststellung, Muhammad habe Fatima “nicht ausgenom- 
men”, sich nicht auf eventuelle Strafmassnahmen, sondern auf seine 
erklarte Vorliebe fur Usama bezieht; 4) dass die Tradition VIII f. in 
Musas Uberlieferungsschatz war oder zumindest auf Autoritat Musas 
weiteruberliefert wurde, denn auch al-TayalisI und Ahmad b. Hanbal 
ftihren sie auf Musa zuriick, und zwar in einer von unserem Mun- 
takhab und von al-Bukhan unabhangigen Uberlieferung. Damit fallt 
Schachts gesamte Deutung in sich zusammen. 


IV 

Wie schon erwahnt, mochte Schacht—zumindest in der Regel—nur 
jene Traditionen im Muntakhab dem ursprunglichen Bestand von 
Musas Buch zurechnen, 1) in deren isnad Musa selbst genannt ist und 
2) in denen Musa als seinen Gewahrsmann al-^iihn angibt. 4b Von 
clieser Regel macht er allerdings Ausnahmen. 47 Die resdichen Uber- 
lieferungen halt er fur spatere Hinzufugungen. 48 Dabei ist zu beach- 
ten, dass ihm Musas Herkunftsangabe (ursprunglich angeblich immer 
c an al-Zuhil) durchweg als fiktiv gilt: “it is impossible to regard the 
original stock of the Kitab al-Maghdzl , consisting of traditions related 
by Musa on the authority of Zuhri, as authentic statements made by 
the latter.” 49 Ubrigens scheint Schacht zunachst sogar gezogert zu 
haben, liberhaupt einen echten, d. h. wirklich auf Musa zuriickgehen- 
den, Kernbestand des Muntakhab anzuerkennen; 50 er hat sich schliess- 
lich aber dann doch dazu entschlossen. 

Im folgenden Abschnitt sei Schachts Behauptung, alle nicht auf al- 
ZuhrT zurlickgeftihrten Traditionen im Muntakhab seien “spatere Hin¬ 
zufugungen” noch an einem weiteren Beispiel nachgepruft. 31 Wir wen- 
den uns den beiden (zusammengehorigen) Traditionen X und XI zu. 
Nach Schacht soli Tradition X f. irgendwann wahrend der 100 Jahre 


*1 Schacht, “On Musa”, 293 f. 

Siehe nachsten Abschnitt. 

Schacht, “On Musa”, 290 f. 

" Ebd, 292. 
w Ebd., 290. 

31 Dass Tradidon VIII f. zu Musas urspriinglichem Uberlieferungsschatz gehorte, 
ist bereits im vorigen Abschnitt wahrscheinlich gemacht worden. 
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zwischen Musa und al-Bukharl dem K. al-Adaghazi einverleibt worden 
sein. 52 Fur uns stellt sich—nach dem in Abschnitt II liber Musas 
“Buch” Ausgeflihrten—die Frage etwas anders: Es soil nicht darum 
gehen, ob und wann Uberlieferung X f. in Musas K. al-Mcighazi einge- 
fligt wurde, sondern ob die beiden Traditionen dem ursprlinglichen 
Uberlieferungsschatz Musas angehort haben oder nicht. 

Die Traditionen finclen sich mit demselben isnad (von Musa “ab- 
warts”) auch bei al-Bukharf und in al-Bayhaqis Dalail al-nubuwwaJ* 
Der isnad lautet: Musa— c Abd Allah b. al-Fadl—Anas b. Malik. Der 
Tradent Musas ist in alien drei Fallen Ismael b. Ibrahim b. c Uqba. 
Der Text besagt kurz zusammengefasst das folgende: 

X: Anas b. Malik erzahlt, er habe getrauert wegen seiner in der 
Schlacht auf der Harra (63/683) gefallenen Stammesangehorigen. Da 
habe ihm Zayd b. Arqam zum Trost geschrieben, er habe den Pro- 
pheten sagen horen: “O Gott } verzeih den Ansar und ihren Nach- 
kommen!” 

XI: c Abd Allah b. al-Fadl bemerkt dazu: Jemand habe Anas b. 
Malik nach Zayd b. Arqam gefragt. Darauf habe dieser gesagt: t£ Das 
ist derjenige, zu dem der Gesandte Gottes sprach: cc Dieser ist es, den 
Gott begnadet hat durch sein 0/w” (namlich weil er dem Propheten 
als Spion gedient hat). 

Damit endet der Text im Muntakhab und bei al-Bukhari. Aus Ibn 
Hajars Kommentar zu al-Bukliaii 3 ' 1 sowie aus einer entsprechenden 
Bemerkung (samt Zitat) al-Bayhaqis 05 geht aber hervor, dass diese 
Tradition noch liber einen anderen VVeg auf Musa zurlickgefuhrt 
wird, namlich liber Muhammad b. Fulayh. Ibn Hajar und al-Bayhaql 
sagen, in dieser anderen Rezension (riwayri) habe die Tradition noch 
eine Erganzung. Diese bestehe aus einer Tradition Musas nach al- 
ZuhrT. Sowolil Ibn Hajar als auch al-Bayhaql flihren die erganzende 
Tradition im Wortlaut an. Sie berichtet liber jenes Ereignis, bei clem 
Zayd b. Arqam dem Propheten den angesprochenen Spionage-Dienst 
emiesen hat. Zum Schluss wird noch ein Koranvers erwahnt, der zur 
Bestatigung von Zayds Behauptung geoffenbart wurde (Sure 9:74). 


3 “ Schacht, “On Musa”, 292. 

53 Bukliari, SaMli, IV, 1862, Nr. 4623 = Ibn Hajar, Fatli, XVIII, 291, Nr. 4906; 
BayhaqI, Dalail , IV, 57. Belege fur zahlreiche weitere Paralleltraclitionen bringen 
Salman, Ahadith, 78 f.. Anm. 10-11 und Abu Malik, MaghazX, 351 f., Anm. 808, und 
233, Anm. 90. 

H Ibn Hajai*, Fath, X\ail, 292. 

55 BayhaqI, Dalail, IV, 57, 58. 
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Gllicklicherweise ist die zur Rede stehende Tradition—zumindest 
deren Mantakhab Nr. XI entsprechender Teil—in der Rezension Ibn 
Fulayh—Musa auch sonst erhalten, namlich in c Umar b. Shabbas (st. 
264/877) Tankh al-Madanaf Der Text setzt mit Worten ein, die dem 
Beginn von Uberlieferung XI ahnlich sind, ihm aber nicht wortlich 
entsprechen. 

XI (Rezension Ismatl—Musa): 

qala Ibn al-Fadl : fa-saala nas bad man kana c indahu c an ?ayd b. Arqam ; fa- 
qdla ... 

Iiuwa alladhiyaqulu lahu rasid Allah: hadha alladhi awjd Allah bi-udhnih . 

Ibn Shabba (Rezension Ibn Fulayh—Musa): 

... haddathana c Abd Allah b. al-Fadl annahxi sauna Anas b. Malik — wa-qad 
suila c an J(ayd b. Arqam — -fa-qdla: 

huwa alladhiyaqidu l-nabi : hnwa alladhi awjd Allah bi-udhnih. 

Im Anschluss daran bringt c Umar b. Shabba tatsachlich jene Ergan- 
zung. die auch Ibn Hajar und al-Bayhaql nach Ibn Fulayh zitieren, 
und zwar fast wortlich gleich wie bei diesen. Allerdings sagt er nicht, 
dass es sich um eine neue Tradition nach al-Zuhrl handelt, 3 ' vielmehr 
scliliesst der Text unmittelbar an den anderen an: 

samia rajulan min al-munqfiqinyaqidu — wa-l-nabiyakhtubu—lain kana hadha 
sadiqan la-nahnu sharr min al-hamir. fa-qdla ^ayd b. Arqam: ... 

Wir haben hier also offensichtlich zwei unterschiedliche Weiteruber- 
lieferungen oder Rezensionen (; nwdydi) einer (kombinierten) Tradition 
vor uns. Die eine riwdya (die liber IsmaTl auf Musa zuriickgefiihrt 
wird) hat der anderen den Anfang (das Nr. X entsprechende Stuck) 
voraus. claRir fehlt ihr aber die Erganzung (die angehangte Tradition 
nach al-Zuhn). In der anderen riwdya (die liber Ibn Fulayh auf Musa 
zuriickgefiihrt wird) fehlt dagegen der Anfang, 38 daflir ist aber die 
Erganzung vorhanden. Die Rezensionen haben also je ihren spezifi- 
schen Textbestand und Wordaut. Der gemeinsame Archety^us kann 
aus ihnen sinngemass rekonstruiert werden. Da dieser in beiden 
voneinander unabhangigen Rezensionen auf Musa zuilickgeflihrt 
wil'd, ist nicht zu bezweifeln, dass sich die Tradition in Musas Uber- 
lieferungsschatz befunden hat. Wegen der Einhelligkeit der Uberliefe- 


“ Ibn Shabba, Tankh, I, 354 f. 

*' Moglichenveise liegt das an einer Liicke in der Handschrift des Tankh al-Madxna. 
3,1 Dies gilt jedenfaUs ftir die Version dieser Rezension, wie sie bei 'Umar b. 
Shabba vorliegt. Es kann natiirlich auch sein, dass erst 'Umar (oder sein Gewahrs- 
mann Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir) den Text am Anfang geki’irzt hat. 
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rung ist auch nicht zu bezweifeln, dass Musa den Anfang der kombi- 
nierten Tradition auf Autoritat von c Abd Allah b. al-Fadl—Anas b. 
Malik, und nicht nach al-Zuhn, uberliefert hat. 

Musa weiss noch sehr viel mehr liber jene Begebenheit zu bench- 
ten, wahrend derer auch die hier zur Rede stehende Episode sich 
ereignet hat, namlich die Razzia gegen die Banu l-Mustaliq/ 11 Den 
Grossteil uberliefert er hier nach al-Zuhn; auch die oben besprochene 
Erganzung zu XI hat er ja von al-Zuhn empfangen. Dass er 
Uberlieferungen nach einer Autoritat durch solche nach anderen Auto- 
ritaten erganzt, ist ein zu seiner Zeit in seiner Zunft absolut iibliches 
Verfahren. Kein einziger Maghazi- Autor hat ausschliesslich nach einem 
Gewahrsmann uberliefert, man denke an Musas jungere Zeitgenossen 
Ibn Ishaq und Ma c mar b. Rashid, die zwar einen grossen Teil, aber 
keineswegs ihr gesamtes Mog'/z^z-Material auf al-Zuhn zuruckfuhren. 
Selbst Ibn Hisham, der im Wesentlichen nur eine Bearbeitung von 
Ibn Ishaqs Werk angefertigt hat, erganzt die Berichte seiner 
Hauptquelle Ibn Ishaq gelegendich durch Traditionen, die auf ande- 
re Autoritaten zuruckgehen. Warum sollte Musa das nicht auch getan 
haben? Es ist also vollig abwegig, aus deni (oben S. 71 angefuhrten) 
Ibn Ma'ln-Zitat (“ kitdb Musa c an al-QihiT)'™ sowie aus einer ahnlichen 
Formulierung bei al-Bukhari 61 zu scliliessen, dass Musas K. al-Maghazl 
in seiner urspriinglichen Form ausnahmslos Traditionen nach al- 
Zuhrl entliielt—wie Schacht es tut. 

V 

Nun gibt es fur Schacht aber doch mindestens eine Ausnahme zu der 
von ihm aufgestellten Regel, dass Traditionen im Muntakhab , die nicht 
nach al-Zuhn uberliefert werden, 6C spatere Hinzufugungen zu Musas 
Buch” sind: Tradition XIII soil in Musas Buch gestanden haben, ob- 
wohl der isnad im Muntakhab Musa—Nafi c —Ibn c Umar lautet. 02 Je- 


39 Siehe die lange Tradition bei Ibn Shabba, Tan/di, I, 349 IT. 

1,0 Siehe DhahabI, Siyar, VI, 1L6 f. 

1,1 haddalhana Ibrahim b. Mundhir haddathema Muhammad b. Fulayh Musa b. 
c Uqba 'an Ibn Shihab al-Zuhn, qala: hadliihi Maghazi rami AllaJi fa-dhakara al-hadflh 
(Bukhari, Sa/ii/i, W, 1476, Nr. 3802 = Ibn Hajai*, Fatli, XV, 196, Nr. 4026).—Schacht 
meint hierzu “Buklian quotes [liere] what appears to be the first words of Musa’s 
work, the whole of which is presented as being derived from Zuhrl” (“On Musa”, 


29 D; 


Ebd., bes. Anm. 1 und 298. 
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doch zeigten—so Schacht—Parallelen in Malik b. Anas 5 Muwatta 63 
und Ibn Ishaq—Ibn Hishams Sira, 1 '* dass auch diese Tradition ur- 
sprunglich nach al-Zuhn uberliefert wurde. In solchen Fallen sei der 
urspriingliche (fiktive) Uberlieferer (al-Zuhn) in einem spateren Sta¬ 
dium der Uberlieferung eliminiert worden. Schacht stellt sich die 
Entwicklung also wie folgt vor: Der urspriingliche isnad war Musa— 
al-Zuhn (so in Musas “Buch 55 , aber von diesem fingiert); in einer spa¬ 
teren Phase wurde der isnad zu Musa—al-Zuhri—Nafi c —Ibn c Umar; 
schliesslich wurde das Glied al-Zuhn eliminiert und es entstancl Musa 
—Nafi c —Ibn c Umar (so im Muntakhab). Dies beweist nach Schacht 
wieder einmal, dass der isnad ein “kiinstliches Mittel 55 sei. Fiir ihn fallt 
diese Erscheinung unter jenes Phanomen, das er als “spreading out of 
isnads 55 bezeichnet. 

Fur uns stellt sich hier die Frage, ob sich irgendwelche Anhalts- 
punkte dafiir fmden, dass Musa Tradition XIII ursprtinglich wirklich 
nach al-Zuhn uberliefert hat. Wir wenden uns im Folgenden dieser 
Tradition zu. Ihr Inhalt ist: Nach der Eroberung von Khaybar er- 
laubt der Prophet den Juden, “so lange wie wir es wollen 55 in Khaybar 
zu bleiben, und zwar unter der Bedingung, dass sie den Muslimen die 
Halfte ihrer Ernte abliefem. So blieb es, heisst es dann, bis c Umar die 
Juden aus Khaybar vertrieb. Eine Durchsicht der zahlreich vor- 
handenen Traditionen dieses Inhalts 63 ergibt, dass sich diese in zwei 
Gruppen aufteilen lassen: Die eine Gruppe uberliefert das Ereignis 
nach Nafi c —Ibn c Umar (so unter anderen Musa), die andere nach al- 
Zuhn—Sa'Td b. al-Musayyab (so unter anderen Malik b. Anas). In 
c Abd al-Razzaqs Musannqf fmden sich beide “Varianten 55 nebenein- 
ander. 66 

Eine Gegenuberstellung erweist sofort, dass es sich sich in Wirk- 
lichkeit um zwei verschiedene Traditionen handelt. Beide haben frei- 
lich ein ahnliches Kemstiick, in welchem dasselbe Ereignis berichtet 
wd: namlich dass Muhammad nach der Eroberung Kliaybars mit 
den Juden verhandelte und ihnen die Oasenstadt unter bestimmten 
Bedingungen beliess.—Bei genauerem Hinsehen zeigen sich aber 


0- ’ Malik, Muwatta ’ kitab 45, bdb 18. Eine genauere Parallele findet sich in kitdb 33, 
bdb 1, 1; siehe sogleich unten. 

Ibn Hisham, Sira , ed. Wuscenfeld, 776; ed. al-Saqqa, II (3-4), 256. 

Belege fur die Tradition nach Nafi c —Ibn ‘Umar bei Salman, Ahddxth , 82 fT., 
Anm. 13 und Abu Malik. Maghazi , 252, Anm. 208. 

fi0 In V, 372 f., Nr. 9738 [84], VI, 56, Nr. 9990 und X, 360, Nr. 19369 uberliefert er 
das Ereignis nach Ma c mar nach al-Zuhri nach Ibn al-Musayyab; in VI, 55, Nr. 9989 
und in X, 359, Nr. 19366 nach Ibnjurayj nach Musa nach Nafi c von Ibn ‘Umar. 
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auch in diesem Kernstiick charakteristische Unterschiede zwischen 
den beiden Traditional. Am deutlichsten wird dies am Wortlaut der 
Rede des Propheten. Wahrend diese—wo immer sie wordich ange- 
fuhrt wird—in der al-Zuhn-Uberlieferung wie folgt lautet: uqimikum 
fihd md aqarrakum [Allah] , heisst es in der Nafi c -Uberlieferung: nuqirru- 
kum fihd c ald dhalika md shind . 

Dies ist ausnahmslos in der gesamten Nafi c —Ibn c Umar-Uberlie- 
ferung so. 67 Malik b. Anas uberliefert im Muwatta diesen rechdich so 
relevanten Ausspruch Muhammads iiber al-Zuhn nach Ibn al-Mu- 
sayyab; 60 erwartungsgemass zitiert er den Propheten ganz entspre- 
chend der ubrigen al-Zuhn-Uberlieferung {uqimikum fihd md aqanakum 
Allah). Auch Ibn Ishaq folgt in seinem Bericht iiber Khaybar fur das 
in Rede stehende Ereignis der al-Zuhn-Uberlieferung. 69 Seine Ver¬ 
sion steht der Ma c mars—al-Zuhn sehr nahe, ohne freilich immer mit 
ilir wordich ubereinzustimmen. Der Prophet sagt emartungsgemass 
auch hier: uqinukum fihd md aqarrakum Allah . Daran schliesst sich bei 
Ibn Ishaq eine Tradition nach Nafi c —Ibn c Umar an, aber nicht die 
inhaldich entsprechende Tradition, die Musa nach Nafi c uberliefert 
In ilir paraphrasiert der Kalif c Umar in einer Ansprache den fragli- 
chen Ausspruch des Propheten in Khaybar; selbst hier ist der Wort¬ 
laut der in Rede stehenden Nafi c —Ibn c Umar-Uberlieferung noch er- 
kennbar: ... idhashindl 

Die Berichte nach Musa—Nafi c —Ibn c Umar und nach al-Zuhn— 
Ibn al-Musayyab iiber die Behandlung der Juden von Kliaybar sind 
also trotz ilirer inhaldichen Uberschneidung zwei verscliiedene Traditio- 
?i6ii. Sie wurden schon in der ersten Halfte des 2./8. Jahrhunderts als 
unterschiedlich angesehen. So ist nicht nur sicher, dass Tradition 
XIII f. in Musas Uberlieferungsschatz wai" (was ja auch Schacht 
annimmt). Es ist genau so sicher, dass schon Musa—wie z. B. auch 
Ibn Jurayj—sie mit dem isndd Nafi c —Ibn c Umar weitergab; ebenso 
wie Malik, Ma'mar und Ibn Ishaq in ihrem Repertoii'e die auf den 
ersten Blick alinliche, aber nicht identische Tradition nach al-Zuhn— 
Ibn al-Musayyab hatten und diese Tradition mit eben diesem isndd 
weitergaben. Sollten beide Traditionen letzdich auf dieselbe Quelle 


157 Beispiele bei Bukhari, Sahih, II, 824, Nr. 2213 = Ibn Hajar, Fal/i, X, 88, Nr. 
2338; Bukhaii, Safiih, III, 1149, Nr. 2983 = Ibn Hajar, Fath, XII, 239 f., Nr. 3152; 
weitere Belege bei Salman, Ahadith , 83, Anm. 
b " Malik, Muwatta, kitab 33, bab 1,1. 

" !t Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. Wiistenfeld, 776: ed. al-Saqqa, II (3-4), 356 f. 
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zuruckgehen, so muss diese Quelle sehr friih angesetzt werden: nicht 
weniger als zwei Generationen vor den rnusannifun Musa, Ibn Ishaq, 
Malik und Ibn Jurayj. 

Anhangsweise sei hier noch Tradition XIV behandelt; sie steht mit 
XIII thematisch in engem Zusammenhang. Ihr isnad lautet—wie bei 
XIII—Musa—Nafi c — c Abd Allah b. c Umar. Inhaltlich besagt sie: 
c Umar b. al-Khattab liess Hancleltreibende von den ahl al-kitab nicht 
langer als drei Tage in Medina weilen. Paralleltraclitionen 70 hierzu 
nach anderen Tradenten Musas finden sich in c Abd al-Razzaqs 
Musannaf ,l (isnad: c Abd al-Razzaq—Ibn Jurayj—Musa—Nafi c — c Abd 
Allah b. c Umar) und in al-Bayhaqls Sunan 2 (isnad: Hafs b. Maysara— 
Musa usw.). Alle drei Rezensionen haben ein “eigenes Gesicht 55 . Ibn 
Jurayj und Hafs fligen am Schluss noch den Satz hinzu: “Ich weiss 
nicht, ob ihnen das schon vorher (sc. vor c Umars Kalifat) auferlegt 
vvurde oder nicht.” In der Hafs-Rezension ist der Bericht Schlussteil 
einer langeren Tradition, in der es zu Beginn um die Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Medina geht. Bei c Abd al-Razzaq wiederum bildet Hafs 5 
Anfangsteil eine selbstandige Tradition nach Ibn Jurayj—Musa— 
Nafi c —Ibn ‘Umar/' Fast unnotig zu sagen: Es steht fest, dass auch 
Tradition XIV schon von Musa mit clem isnad —Nafi c —Ibn c Umar 
weitergegeben wurde 

Moglicherweise sind alle in diesem Abschnitt behandelten Tradi- 
tionen nach Musa—Nafi c Teil eines langeren Berichtes gewesen, in 
dem systematisch das Schicksal der Juden in und um Medina (ein- 
schliesslich Khaybar) dargelegt wurde und der erst von den Traden¬ 
ten Musas in Einzelteile (einzelne z. T. rechtsrelevante hadxtht) zerlegt 
wurde. 


Belege fur Paralleltraditionen bei Salman, Ahacftth , 86 f., Anm. 14 und Abu 
Malik, Maghazi , 347, Anm. 773. 

71 VI, 52, Nr. 9979 und X, 358, Nr. 19362. 

7 ; IX, 208. 

13 c Abd al-Ra 2 zaq. Miisannaf. VI, 54, Nr. 9988, X, 358, Nr. 19364. 

7-1 c Abd al-Razzaq bringt die Tradition noch in einer riwaya , die nicht liber Musa zu 
Naff fiihrt ( c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, VI, 51, Nr. 9977 und X, 357, Nr. 19360). Sie 
hat den isnad Ma'mar—^.A.yyCib—Nafi c und enthalt eine zusatzliche Information (eine 
Stellungnahme ‘Umars zu der in Rede stehenden Rechtsfrage, nachdem er von 
seinem Morder getroffen wurde). Eine weitere nicht liber Musa, sondem iiber Malik 
b. Anas auf Nafi c zuriickgeflihrte Version der Tradition bringt BayhaqT in Sunan , IX, 
209. Auch in ihr hat der Text ein “eigenes Gesicht”.—Es sei hier dahingestellt, ob 
man aus alien diesen Belegen schliessen kann, dass schon Nafi c den Bericht verbreitet 
hat [common link ist). 
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VI 

Wie wir bereits sahen, halt Schacht die Herkunftsangaben Musas, die 
sich nach ihm ursprunglich ausschliesslich auf al-Zuhrl bezogen 
haben sollen. grundsatzlich fur Jiktiv. Diese seine AufFassung erklart 
sich aus seiner Theorie vom “Ruckwarts-Wachsen” {growing backwards) 
der isnadc. In einem ersten Schritt sollen die ursprunglich anonymen 
(noch nicht “formalisierten” und “systematisierten”) Berichte auf Pro- 
phetennachfolger ( tdbiuri ), in einem zweiten dann weiter auf Prophe- 
tengenossen ( sahdba ) und evd. schliesslich in einem d.ritten Schritt 
noch auf den Propheten zurlickprojiziert worden sein. Dass Musa 
den Zuhri als seinen Gewahrsmann angibt, entspricht genau dem 
“ersten Schritt” in Schachts Modell. 

Fur uns stellt sich hier die Frage, ob Musas Zuruckfuhrung seiner 
Uberlieferungen auf al-Zuhrl tatsachlich fiktiv ist. Diese AufFassung 
Schachts ware dann zu widerlegen, wenn sich eine fruhe, von Musa 
nachweislich unabhangige Uberlieferung dieser al-Zuhn-Materialien 
aufzeigen liesse. Nun finden sich in c Abd al-Razzaqs MnsannafVaxdX- 
lelen zu einer ganzen Reihe von al-Zuhrl-Traditionen des Mun- 
takhab . 73 Alle Traditionen iiberliefert c Abd al-Razzaq iiber Ma c mar b. 
Rashid (also nicht fiber Musa!) nach al-Zuhrl. Die isnade der Pai'al- 
leltraditionen sind von al-Zuhn an cc abwarts” jeM^eils identisch. Die 
parallelen Texte sind alle sinngemass gleich, aber im Wordaut und 
manchmal auch in der Lange und in der Textanordnung recht ver- 
schieden.—Wir betrachten im Folgenden die Tradition Muntakhab 
III 7b und ilire Parallele im Mnsannaf" 

Ihr isnad lautet: al-Zuhrl— c Abd al-Rahman b. Malik b.Ju c shum— 
dessen Vater—clessen Bruder Suraqa b. Ju c shum. In der Uberliefe¬ 
rung nach Musa gibt die al-Zuhn-Tradition einen zweiteiligen Be- 
richt. Inhalt des ersten Teiles ist: Unmittelbar nachdem der Prophet 
bei der Hijra Mekka verlassen hat, setzen die Quraysh fur denjenigen, 
der ihn zuriickbrachte, einen hohen Preis aus. Suraqa b. Ju c shum, der 
sich den Preis verdienen will, bewafFnet sich und verfolgt Muham- 


,a Es sind dies: Muntakhab III = e Abd al-Razzaq, Mnsannaf, V, 392 fT. [101 f.]; = 

c Abd al-Razzaq, V, 395 [103]; VII = e Abd al-Razzaq, V, 382 [94 f.]; XV = c Abd al- 
Razzaq, V, 382 oben [93 f.]; XVI = e Abd al-Razzaq, V, 381, 382 Mitte [93, 94]. 

/b = Bayhaqi, Data it, II, 487 f.—Weitere Paralleltraditionen bei Salman, AliacKth , 
64, Anm. 3 und Abu Malik, Maghdzi , 108 f., Anm. 356. 

77 c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 392 IT. [101 f.] = Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 175 f. 
= al-Hakim al-Nlsaburl, Mustadrak, III, 6 = TabaranI, Mujam , VII, 132, Nr. 6601. 
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mad. Sein Orakel durch Lospfeile sagt ihm aber zweimal, dasss er 
kein Gluck haben werde. Auch stolpert sein Pferd zweimal. Trotzdem 
setzt er die Verfolgung fort. Er bemerkt schliesslich Muhammad unci 
dessen Gefahrten in einer Rauchwolke und schliesst daraus, dass der 
Prophet vor ihm gefeit sei. Er ruft die Fluchtigen an und versichert 
ihnen, dass er ihnen nichts zuleide tun werde. Darauf bittet er sie um 
einen Brief, in dem ihm Sicherheit (amari) verburgt wird. Abu Bakr 
schreibt ihm diesen Brief auf Geheiss Muhammads. Der zweite Teil 
spielt acht Jahre spater, als Muhammad Mekka erobert hat. Suraqa 
gerat in eine Kriegsschar von Medinensern, die nach ihm mit ihren 
Lanzen zu stechen beginnen. Er begibt sich zu Muhammad und zeigt 
ihm den Brief. Der Prophet erkennt diesen an, Suraqa nimmt den 
Islam an usw. 

Vergleichen wir nun diese al-Zuhn-Tradition nach Musa mit der- 
selben al-Zuhn-Tradition nach Ma'mar, so zeigt sich, dass hier der 
ganze zweite Teil fehlt. Auch andere Unterschiede gibt es: Wahrend 
es in der ersteren Rezension Abu Bakr ist, der auf Anordnung Mu¬ 
hammads ein Schreiben ausstellt, so tut dies in der anderen Reze¬ 
nsion Abu Bakrs mawla c Amir b. Fuhayra usw. Diese und weitere 
Entsprechungen sowie Unterschiede der beiden Rezensionen konnen 
am besten in einer Synopse dargestellt werden. Hier nur als Probe ein 
kleines sich entsprechendes Stuck: 

Al-Zuhrf in der Uberlieferung nach Musa (im Muntcikhab): 

fa-baynama anajalis ft nadx qawmi idhjaa rajui minndfa-qdla: 
wa-lldh , La-qad raaytu thaldthatan marru c alayya dnifan . bird la-aiunmhu Mu¬ 
hammadan. 

qdla : fa-awma’lu lahu bi-aym an uskutfa-qidtn: innamd hum bandfidanyab- 

ghuna ddllatan lahum. qdla laallahu. thumma sakata. 

qdla : fa-makathtu qatilan thumma qumtu fa-dakhaltu bayli fa-amartu bi-farast 

Al-ZuhrT in der Uberlieferung nach Ma c mar (in c Abd al-Razzaqs 
Mnsannaf ): 

fa-bayna anajalisfi majlis min majdlis qawmi min bani Mudlij aqbala rajui min- 
hum hattd qdma c alayna fa-qala: 

yd Suraqa , inni raaylu dnifan aswidatan bi-l-sdhil ardhd Muhammadan wa- 
ashabahu. 

qdla Suraqa : fa-arqftu annahum hum. fa-qultu: innahum laysu bikini , wa-ldkin- 
naka raaytafidanan wa-fidanan intalaqu bughdtan. 

qdla: thumma ma labithtu ft l-majlis ilia saatan hattd qumtu fa-dakhaltu baytifa- 
amarlujdriyaft an lukhrija lifarasi. 
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Weitere Rezensionen dieser al-Zuhii-Tradition sind: eine nach Ibn 
Ishaq 70 und eine nach Salih b. Kaysan / 9 Beide Rezensionen geben 
den vollstandigen zweiteiligen Bericht und stehen auch sonst der Re- 
zension Musas naher (Abu Bakr ist der Schreiber usw.).—Eine andere 
Rezension, die al-Bukhaii mit qala al-^jihn einfuhrt, ohne den Tra- 
denten al-Zuhris zu nennen, die al-Bayhaql indes auf al-Layth— 
c Uqayl zuriickfuhrt, steht dagegen der Ma c mar-Rezension so nahe, 
class man bezweifeln kann, ob es sich tatsachlich um eine unabhan- 
gige Rezension handelt . 80 


vn 

Ich stelle im Folgenden noch den gesamten (kurzen) Text von Tradi¬ 
tion IV , 01 die ubrigens in der Ma c mar-Rezension sowie bei al-Bukhan 
(siehe oben) auf die Entsprechung des ersten Teiles von Tradition III 
folgt, in den Uberlieferungen nach Musa und Ma c mar, diesmal in 
Ubersetzung, gegeniiber: 

Er (Musa) sagte: Ibn Shihab (al-Zuhri) berichtete, dass c Urwa b. al-Zu- 
bayr gesagt habe, dass al-Zubayr dem Gesandten Gottes mit einer 
Karawane von Muslimen begegnet sei, die als Kaufleute in Syrien [tuj- 
jaran bi-l-Sham) waren und nach Mekka zuriickkehrten. Diese tauschten 
mit ihm [ihre Waren] aus ( fa-aradu rasiil Allah). Dabei bekleidete al-Zu- 
bayr den Gesandten Gottes und Abu Bakr mit weissen Gewandem. 82 

Ma c mar sagte: al-Zuhii sagte: c Ui*wa b. al-Zubayr teilte mir mit, dass er 
(der Prophet) al-Zubayr mit einer Karawane von Muslimen begegnete, 
die medinensische Kaufleute (?) (tujjdr al-Madina [oder tujjdran li-l-Madi- 
na (?)]) in Syrien waren und nach Mekka zuriickkehrten. Da gaben sie 
( fa- e a?radu ) dem Propheten und Abu Baki* weisse Gewander. BJ 

Die Unterschiede zwischen den beiden Versionen sind in dieser kur¬ 
zen Tradition erwartungsgemass geringer als in der langen Tradition 
Muntakhab III, deren Varianten wir ini vorigen Paragraph verglichen 
haben, aber es gibt auch hier Differenzen im Wortlaut. 


7,1 Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. Wiistenfeld 331 f.; ed. al-Saqqa, I (1-2), 489 f. 

7:1 Tabaranl, Mujam, VII, 134 f., Nr. 6603. 

" Bukliari, Saliih, III, 1420, Nr. 3693; Ibn Hajar, Path, XV, 93 fT., Nr. 3906; 
BayhaqI, Dalail, II, 485. 

ul Paralleltraditionen bei Salman, Afiaditfi , 68, Anm. 4 und Abu Malik, Maghazb 
110,Anm. 360. 

02 Muntakhab IV. 

c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 395 [103]. 
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Die Untersuchung cler verbleibenden Parallelen ergabe dasselbe 
Bild: Wegen des unterschiedlichen Charakters der beiden Uberliefe- 
rungen nach al-Zuhri, des “eigenen Gesichts”, das die al-Zuhrl-Texte 
in den beiden Traditionsstrangen haben, ist unwahrscheinlich, dass 
etwa c Abd al-Razzaq oder schon Ma c mar Musas Text imitiert hat 
(oder umgekehrt). Vielmehr mussen c Abd al-Razzaq—Ma c mars und 
Musas Versionen des Textes auf eine gemeinsame Quelle zuruck- 
gehen: al-Zuhn. Es ist auch nicht moglich, im Sinne Schachts zu ar- 
gumentieren, sowohl Musa wie Ma c mar hatten dieselben anonymen 
Traditionen unabhangig voneinander aufgegrifFen und ihnen dieselbe 
fiktive Herkunftsbezeichnung, namlich al-Zuhn, angehangt, da al- 
Zuhn damals als fiktive Quelle en vogue gewesen sei. Denn zum einen 
waren die Paralleltexte dann noch unterschiedlicher, als sie tatsach- 
lich sind, und zum anderen macht al-Zuhn ebenfalls Herkunftsan- 
gaben. und zwar solche, die sich von Mai zu Mai unterscheiden, aber 
bei Musa und c Abd al-Razzaq—Ma c mar dieselben sind .* 1 Es ist aber 
undenkbar, dass c Abd al-Razzaq—Ma c mar und Musa unabhangig 
voneinander auch diese weiteren Namen hier und dort gleichlautend 
mitgefalscht haben konnten. 


VIII 

Wie steht es nun aber mit al-Zuhns Quellen? Hat al-Zuhn fiktive 
Autoritaten angegeben? Sollte es sich so verhalten, so behielte 
Schacht immerhin ein Stuck weit recht. Der Falschungsvorgang, den 
er postuliert, ware dann lediglich eine Generation fruher geschehen. 

Es lasst sich heute mit Sicherheit sagen, dass zumindest ein erheb- 
licher Teil von al-Zuhns Herkunftsangaben authentisch ist. Dies trifft 
jedenfalls fur eine grosse Anzahl von Traditionen zu, die al-Zuhn 
nach seinem Lehrer c Urwa uberliefert. Denn wir besitzen die meisten 
dieser Traditionen nach e Urwa ausser in der Uberlieferung al-Zuhns 
auch in der (davon unabhangigen) Uberlieferung Hisham b. c Urwas, 
eines Sohnes c Urwas. 8 ° 

Zu den Traditionen nach al-Zuhn-— c Urwa, die im Muntcikhab 
stehen, lasst sich mindestens in einem Fall eine Paralleltradition nach 


U4 Zum Beispiel in = e Abd al-Razzaq, Mumtinaf,\ V, 382 f. [94 f.]: c Abd al- 
Rahman b. c Abd Allah b. Ka‘b b. Malik; in XV = e Abd al-Razzaq, V, 381 [93 f.]: 
e Urwa; in XVI = e Abd al-Razzaq, V, 381, 382 Mitte [93, 94]: Satd b. al-Musayyab 
(zusammen mit e Unva im Muntcikhab ). 

,b Siehe hierzu Schoeler, Chcimkter, 20 f., 144 ff., 150 fF. 
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Hisham b. c Urwa-—TJrwa nachweisen. Es handelt sich um ein Ge- 
genstiick zu der oben behandelten Tradition IV. 86 Sie findet sich in 
Ibn Abl Shaybas Musannaf* 1 Der isnad lautet Yazld b. Harun—Ham- 
mad b. Salama—Hisham b. c Ur\va— c Urwa—sein Vater (al-Zubayr); 
der Text: 

Als der Gesandte Gottes mit Abu Bakr und c Amir b. Fuhayra nach 
Medina auswanderte, kam ihnen auf dem Weg das Geschenk Talhas 
fur Abu Bakr entgegen, in dem weisse KIeider waren. So betraten der 
Gesandte Gottes und Abu Bakr in ihnen [in weissen Kleidern] Medina. 

(Nach Ibn Hajar 88 soil es noch eine dritte Weiteriiberlieferung dieser 
c Urwa-Tradition geben, namlich nach Ibn Lahl c a—Abu 1-Aswad Ya- 
tim c Urwa - c Urwa.) 

Dass diese Weiteruberlieferung von jener nach al-Zuhrl unabhan- 
gig ist, dass also keine Imitation vorliegt, steht wegen der erheblichen 
Unterschiede ausser Frage. Diese Unterschiecle sind, wie zu erwarten, 
grosser als die zwischen den beiden al-Zuhn-Versionen. Am erstaun- 
lichsten ist, dass ‘Uwa hier (und laut Ibn Hajar ebenfalls in der Uber- 
lieferung Abu 1-Aswad—TJrwa) nicht seinen Vater al-Zubayr, 
sondern dessen Freund und spateren Verbundeten Talha dem Pro- 
pheten begegnen lasst. Da diese Episode auch in einer nicht von 
c Urwa stammenden Uberlieferung liber TaJha, also nicht liber al-Zu¬ 
bayr, berichtet wird, 89 konnte man—in Unkenntnis der Hisham-Ver¬ 
sion—allzu leicht annehmen, c Ui'wa habe einen urspriinglich nicht 
seinen Vater betreffenden Bericht auf seinen Vater libertragen. Dies 
ist aber wohl kamn der Fall, wie die Hisham- (und Abu 1-Aswad-) 
Versionen zeigen. Vielmehr handelt es sich bei der Ersetzung Talhas 
durch al-Zubayr sehr wahrscheinlich um einen Uberlieferungsfehler, 
der erst al-Zuhn unterlaufen ist. Vergleicht man die isnadz in beiden 
Uberlieferungen, so zeigt sich namlich, dass Hisham b. c Urwa darin 
als letztes Glied al-Zubayr nennt, wahrend al-Zuhn dies nicht tut. Bei 
al-Zuhn ist also—sicher durch ein Versehen—der von c Urwa ange- 
flihrte ursprlingliche Gewahrsmann des Berielites, e Urwas Vater al- 
Zubayr, zum Akteur des Berichtes geworden. 


“ Siehe Abschnitt VII. 

1,7 XIV, 335, Nr. 18470. 

,w Fat.li> XV, 97. 

* Ibn Sad, Tabaqat, III a, 153, Zeile 19. 
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Wie dem auch sei, Tradition IV ist mit Sicherheit weder von Musa 
noch in der Generation davor, etwa von al-Zuhn, erfunden worden, 
sondern bereits von "Urwa gegen Ende des 1. Jahrhunderts H. sinn- 
gemass so verbreitet worden, wie wir es aus der Weiteruberlieferung 
erschliessen konnen. Dass der Bericht deshalb den historischen Tat- 
sachen genau entspricht, kann freilich nicht mit Sicherheit behauptet 
werden; doch hat c Urwa hier offensichtlich den Bericht eines Zeitge- 
nossen des Ereignisses (seines Vaters) festgehalten und weitergegeben 
(oral histoiy ).—Dies ist jedenfaUs sehr viel wahrscheinlicher, als dass es 
sich bei der Tradition um eine anti- c alidische Zweckfalschung han- 
delt, wie Schacht—auch hier wieder—annimmt (“no. 4 extols "All’s 
adversary Zubayr”). 90 


IX 


Im Vorangegangenen haben wir uns mit folgenden Thesen Schachts 
zum Muntakhab explizit auseinandergesetzt: 

1) Die im Muntakhab nicht auf al-Zuhn zuruckgefiihrten Traditio- 
nen Musas sind spatere Hinzufugungen.—Demgegenuber war in 
mehreren Fallen zu zeigen, dass die betreffenden Traditionen mit 
Sicherheit Bestandteil des Uberlieferungsschatzes Musas waren. 

2) Musas Berufung auf al-Zuhn als Gewahrsmann ist in jedem Fall 
fiktiv. Musas Quelle ist vielmehr eine “vage kollektive Erinnerung der 
Gemeinde” (falls er die betreffende Tradition nicht gar selbst erfun¬ 
den hat).—Demgegenuber war mehrfach zu zeigen, dass es sich um 
tatsachlich auf al-Zuhn zuriickgehende Traditionen handelt. In 
einem Fall konnte sogar nachgewiesen werden, dass der von al-Zuhn 
genannte Gewahrsmann, e Urwa, die betreffende Tradition tatsachlich 
verbreitet hat, was uns ins 1. Jahrhundert der Hijra zuruckfuhrt. 

3) Der Muntakhab zeigt eine starke anti- c alidische Tendenz; viele 
Traditionen sind anti- c alidische Zweckfalschungen.—Diese These 
Schachts konnte in zwei Fallen (Traditionen IV, VIII und IX) als auf 
falschen Voraussetzungen beruhend oder als unwahrscheinlich nach¬ 
gewiesen werden. Lediglich in einem (von uns bisher nicht behandel- 
ten) Fall, Tradition XIX (Inhalt: Abu Bakr bringt in einer Ansprache 
zum Ausdruck, dass er niemals Gier nach der Herrschaft verspurt 


,JU Schacht, “On Musa”, 289. 
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habe; c AlI und al-Zubayr gestehen ihm zu, am meisten Anrecht auf 
die Herrschaft zu haben), konnte eine anti- c alidische Einstellung die 
Tradition beeinflusst haben. 

Abschliessend sei noch zu einer vierten, bisher nicht behandelten 
These Schachts Stellung genommen: 

4) Im Muntakhab sind “‘abbasidische Spuren unverkennbar” ( Abba- 
sid frcices are unmistakable ); die betreffenden Traditionen weisen deshalb 
“in eine Periode etvvas spater als die ersten Jahre der C abbasidischen 
Regierung” (point to a peiiod somewhat later than the veiy first years ofAbbasid 
rule). 91 Die These impliziert, dass ein erheblicher Teil der Traditionen 
des Muntakhab nicht vor ca. 132/750 entstanden ist, also—zumindest 
in der Form, wie er jetzt vorliegt—von Musa selbst fingiert wurde. Ein 
Argument fur diese These, die sich iibrigens gegen eine anders 
lautende Feststellung Sachaus 92 richtet, gewinnt Schacht aus der, wie 
er nachgewiesen zu haben glaubt, manifesten anti- c alidischen Ten- 
denz vieler Traditionen. Dazu ist unter Punkt 3) das Wesentliche 
gesagt. Hinzuzufiigen bleibt, dass anti- c alidisch nicht einfach mit pro- 
C abbasidisch gleichgesetzt werden kann und dass anti- c alidische Ten- 
denzen schon in einer sehr fruhen Periode wirksam gewesen sein 
konnen.—Im vorliegenden Fall schliesst sich Schachts These aber 
regelrecht aus. 93 Denn in der einzigen von c Abbas, dem Vorfahren 
der c Abbasiden, handelnden Tradition im Muntakhab , VI 94 (Inhalt: der 
Prophet ordnet an, seinem bei Badr gefangengenommenen Oheim 
c Abbas das Losegeld nicht zu erlassen), wird Muhammad eindeutig in 
einer unfreundlichen Haltung gegen c Abbas gezeigt. 90 Wenn es sich 
bei dieser Tradition also urn eine Zweckfalschung handelt, so um eine 
mit anti- C abbasidischer Tendenz. Dabei gibt es anderswo—wie man seit 
einem wichtigen Aufsatz Th. Nolclekes 96 weiss—in der Tat c Abbas- 
freundliche Traditionen, die nun wirklich von einer pro- c abbasidi- 
schen Tendenz beeinflusst sein konnten. 


91 Schacht, “On Musa”, 290. 

9J Sachau, “Fragment”, 446. 

93 Zum Folgenden vgl. die ahnhche Beweisfuhrung Salmans ( AhadUh , 37 f.). 

91 = Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat , I\^a, 8 = Buklian, Sahih, II, 896, Nr. 2400 = Ibn Hajar, 
Fath ? X, 261, Nr. 2537; weitere Belege bei Abu Malik, Maghazi , 146, Anm. 571. 

Dies hat schon Guillaume, The Life , xlvii, festgestellt, und auch Salman, AhadUh , 
37 f., weist im Zusammenhang seiner Widerlegung von Schachts Thesen darauf aus- 
drucklich hin. 

!Kl Th. Noldeke, “Zur tendenziosen Gestaltung der Urgeschichte des Islam’s”, in 
Z-DMG, 52 (1898), 21 f. 
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Wenn Schacht seinerzeit eine “revaluation 55 der islamischen Tradi¬ 
tion durchfuhren wollte, 9 ' so ist es heute an der Zeit, seine Theorien 
einer “revaluation 55 zu unterziehen. Es war unsere Absicht in cliesem 
Beitrag, einen moglichen Weg hierzu aufzuzeigen. 


ENGLISH SUMMARY 

I 

I shall be taking Musa b. c Uqba 5 s Maghdzi to refer to the short Berlin 
“fragment 55 Ahlwardt No. 1554, first edited, annotated and translated 
into German in 1904 by Eduard Sachau. 98 This so-called fragment, or 
rather muntakhab “selection 55 —the exact title in the manuscript is 
Ahadtth muntakhaba (selected traditions)—, is contained in a collection 
of the 8th/14th century. It consists of nineteen traditions attributed to 
Musa b. c Uqba (d. 141/758: GAS, I, 286 f.). All these traditions have 
also been transmitted in other works besides the Muntakhab and are 
attributed there also to Musa. 

Scholarly work on the Muntakhab , which began with Sachau, was 
continued byjoseph Schacht in his article “On Musa b. c Uqba 5 s Kitdb 
al-Maghdz?' •" Schacht’s aim there was to show that his well-known 
theory with regard to the Islamic legal tradition can be applied also to 
die historical tradition. Since many new sources with Musa material 
have come to light and have been made accessible in recent years, 
and since recent research has strongly challenged or even wholly 
refuted Schacht's theories, 100 the time seems to be ripe for a renewed 
examination of the Muntakhab . 


U/ Vgl. Schacht’s Aufsatz mit dem Titel “A Revaluation of Islamic Traditions”, in 
JRAS, 49 (1949), 143-54. 

J " E. Sachau, Si Das Berliner Fragment des Musa Ibn TJkba”, in SPAW, 1904, 445- 
70. A new edition by Mashhur Hasan Salman was published in Beirut several years 
ago: see Bibliography. 

,JU In Acta Orienlalia , 21 (1953), 288-300. 

100 Cf. Motzki, Die Anfange\ idem, “Der Fiqh des -Zuhn”; Salman in the Introduction 
of his new edition of the work, 33 f.. 37 fF. 
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I would like to start by giving an example of how much the appraisal 
of a tradition can change by virtue of the fact that today so many 
more parallel traditions are known than in Sachau’s or Schacht’s 
time. I refer to traditions VIII and IX in the Muntakhab . 

VIII has the isnad: Ismael b. Ibrahim b. c Uqba (the link Musa b. 
c Uqba is missing in the Muntakhab manuscript)—Salim b. c Abd 
Allah— c Abd Allah b. c Umar. The text concludes with the Prophet 
saying: 

He (Zayd b. Haritha) was one of the dearest to me of all men. And this 
person here (his son Usama) is one of the dearest after him. So be 
kindly disposed to him after my death, for he belongs to the noblest 
among you. 

The very short tradition IX has the isnad : IsmaTl b. Ibrahim b. 
TJqba—Musa b. c Uqba—Salim b. c Abd Allah— c Abd Allah b. 
c Umar. The text reads: 

md kdna rasfil Allahyastathm Fatima . The Messenger of God used not to 
make an exception of (his daughter) Fatima. 

Sachau assumed that the latter tradition referred to the alleged saying 
of Muhammad: “And if it were Fatima herself who had stolen, I 
would cut off her hand.” 101 For his part, Schacht was unwilling to 
recognize both traditions as part of the original Kxtdb al-Maghazt by 
Musa b. c Uqba. His reasons for this are twofold, namely, that Musa is 
not mentioned in the isnad of VIII, and that in both traditions Musa’s 
source is not al-Zuhn. According to Schacht, only those traditions 
that Musa relates on the authority of al-Zuhri formed part of Musa’s 
original Kitdb al-Magliazl. Moreover, he considers IX to be a tenden¬ 
tious falsification with anti- c Alid bias (“9 ...denies privileges in penal 
law to the descendants of the Prophet 55 ). 102 

Now there are a number of parallels to tradition VIII f., one of 
which is in al-Tayalisfs Musnad. m Its isnad runs as follows: Abu Da- 
wud (al-TayalisI)—Hammad b. Salama—Musa b. c Uqba—Salim b. 
c Abd Allah— c Abd Allah b. c Umar; the text reads: 


m Sachau, “Fragment”, 456. 

102 Schacht, “On Musa”, 290. 

103 No. 1812. 
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samitu rasul Allahyaqula: Usama afiabb al-nas ilayya wa-lam yastathni Fatima 
wa-la ghayraha . I heard the Messenger of God saying: ‘Usama is the 
dearest to me of all people.’ He did not (even) make an exception of 
Fatima nor of anyone else. 

From this parallel tradition (which belongs to another strand of 
transmission: Hammad b. Salama—Musa b. c Uqba; as against Isma c Il 
b. Ibrahim b. c Uqba—Musa b. c Uqba) it follows that 1) traditions 
VIII and IX originally formed one tradition which was severed in the 
Muntakhab by a transmission error, 2) the observation that Muham¬ 
mad had not made an exception of Fatima refers not to potential 
punishments but to his declared preference for Usama; and 3) 
tradition VIII f.—with an isnad that does not go back to al-Zuhri— 
did form part of Musa’s original book or was at least transmitted 
on Musa’s authority, for al-TayalisI, too, traces it back to Musa 
in a strand of transmission independent of our Muntakhab . 104 Thus 
Schacht’s entire interpretation collapses. 


Ill 

Schacht considers Musa’s source indications—allegedly always ori¬ 
ginally al-Zuhn—to be basically fictitious. 103 This can be explained by 
his theory of the “growing backward” of the isndds. But are Musa’s 
ascriptions to al-Zuhn really always fictitious? In c Abd al-Razzaq’s 
Musannaf we find parallels to a whole range of al-Zuhn traditions of 
the Muntakhab , 106 and c Abd al-Razzaq transmits them on the authority 
of Ma c mar b. Rashid from al-Zuhri. In one case (III and its parallel), 
the al-Zuhn tradition as transmitted by Musa provides a two-part 
account; the second part takes place eight years later. In the same al- 
Zuhri tradition reported by Ma c mar (in c Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf), 
however, the second part is missing. There are other differences, too. 
Here is a part of the text in the two corresponding versions: 

Al-Zuhri as transmitted by Musa (in the Muntakhab ): 

fa-baynama anajalis ft nadi qawmi idhjaa rajul minnd fa-qala: 
wa-lldh , la-qad raaytu thalathatan mail'd c alajya dnifan . inni la-azunniihu 
Muhammadan. 


IW Salman. Ahadxth , 38 fif., reaches the same conclusions. 

Ub Schacht. “On Musa”, 292. 

100 HI = e Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 392 ff. [101 f.]; IV = c Abd al-Razzaq, V, 395 
[103]); VII = c Abd al-Razzaq, V, 382 [94 f.]; XV = c Abd al-Razzaq, V, 382 [93 £]; 
XVI = c Abd al-Razzaq, V, 382 [94]. 
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qala: fa-awmatu laliu bi-aym an uskut fa-qultu: innama hum banu fulan 
yabghuna dallatan lahum. qala Iciallahu. thnmma sakata. 
qala:fa-makathtu qalilan thumma qumlu fa-dakhaltu baytlfa-amartu bi-farasT. 

Al-Zuhn as transmitted by Ma c mar (in c Abd al-Razzaq 5 s Muscinnqf): 

fa-bayna and jdlis ft majlis min majalis qawrm min bam Madly aqbala rajul 
minhum hatta qama c alaynd fa-qdla: 

yd Suraqainnl ra’ayta anifan aswidatan bi-l-sdhil ardha Muhammadan wa- 
ashdbahu. 

qala Suraqa: fa-arcifiu annahum hum. fa-qultu: innahum laysu bikini , wa-ldkin- 
naka ra’ciyta fulanan wa-fidanan intalaqu bughatan. 

qala: thumma md labithlu ft l-majlis ilia saatan hattd qumlu fa-dakhaltu bay ftfa- 
amartu jdryati an tukhnja ll farasi ‘ 

Here is—as another example—the complete text of tradition IV in 
the transmissions of Musa and Ma c mar, this time in translation, set 
side-by-side for comparison: 

He (Musa) said: Ibn Shihab (al-Zuhn) said that e Urwa b. al-Zubayr had 
said that [liis father] al-Zubayr met the Messenger of God witii a 
caravan of Muslims who were merchants in Syria (Lujjdran bi-l-Shdm) 
and were returning to Mecca. They exchanged with die Messenger of 
God [their wares for other wares] fa-dradu rasul Allah). Al-Zubayr 
clothed him and Abu Bakr in white robes . 107 

Ma c mar said diat al-Zuhn said: c Urwa b. al-Zubayr told me diat al- 
Zubayr met a caravan with Muslims who were Medinan merchants (?) 
(tujjdr al-Madma [or tujjdran li-l-Madxna (?)]) in Syria and were returning 
to Mecca. They gave ( fa-anadu ) the Prophet and Abu Bakr white 
robes . 1 ou 

It is not surprising that the differences between the two versions are 
fewer in this short tradition than in the long tradition III and its paral¬ 
lel; nonetheless, there are differences here, too, mainly in the wording 
of the text. Because of the different characteristics of the two trans¬ 
missions reported by al-Zuhn—the distinctive quality that al-Zuhn’s 
texts have in both strands of the tradition—it is improbable that c Abd 
al-Razzaq or Ma'mar before him have imitated Musa’s text (or vice 
versa). On the contrary, c Abd al-Razzaq—Ma'mar’s and Musa’s 
versions of the text must go back to a common source: al-Zuhn. 


1,17 Muntakhab , IV. 

c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf V, 395 [103]. 
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IV 

But what about al-Zuhn’s sources? Today we can safely say that a 
considerable part of al-Zuhrf s source indications are authentic. This 
is true at any rate for a large number of traditions that al-Zuhrl trans¬ 
mitted from his teacher c Urwa b. al-Zubayr, for we possess most of 
these traditions going back to c Urwa not only in the al-Zuhrl trans¬ 
mission but also in the independent transmission of Hisham, a son of 
TJrwa. 109 In at least one case it is possible to demonstrate that a tradi¬ 
tion reported by al-Zuhn from c Urwa which is found in the Muntakhab 
has a parallel transmitted on the authority of Hisham b. c Urwa from 
his father. It is the counterpart of tradition IV discussed above. It is to 
be found in Ibn Abl Shayba’s Masannaf. m The isnad is: Yazld b. Ha- 
run—Hammad b. Salama—Hisham b. c Urwa— c Urwa b. al-Zubayr 
—his father (al-Zubayr); the text reads: 

When the Messenger of God emigrated to Medina with Abu Bakr and 
c Amir b. Fuhayra, there came towards them on their way [a caravan 
with] Talha’s gift for Abu Bakr which contained white garments. So 
the Messenger of God and Abu Bakr entered Medina in them [i.e., in 
white garments]. 

Because of the considerable differences between this text and the two 
versions transmitted on the authority of al-Zuhn, there can be no 
doubt that this transmission is independent of that by al-Zuhrl and is 
not an imitation. What surprises us most of all is that TJrwa—in this 
version—has his father’s friend and later ally Talha, and not his 
father al-Zubayr, meet the Prophet. Since this is also reported of 
Talha (not of al-Zubayr) in a tradition deriving neither from al-Zuhn 
nor from c Urwa, m the substitution of Talha by al-Zubayr is probably 
a transmission error on al-Zuhn 5 s part. 

We can be certain that tradition IV was not invented by Musa nor 
a generation previously by al-Zuhn, but had already been circulated 
by c Urwa towards the end of the 1st century AH in roughly the form 
we can reconstruct from later transmission. We cannot, however, 
claim with certainty that this report accurately corresponds to histor¬ 
ical fact; but what w'e can assert is that in this case TJrwa obviously 


,t)lJ Cf. Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie, 20 f. } 144 IF., 150 fF. 
1,0 XIV. 335. no. 18470. 
m Ibn Sa'cl, Tabaqat, Ilia, 153. 
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recorded and transmitted the report of a contemporary of the event, 
namely, his father. 


V 

Let us finally consider one further claim of Schacht: “In the Munta - 
khcib Abbasid traces are unmistakable 35 ; the traditions in question 
therefore “point to a period somewhat later dian the very first years of 
Abbasid rule 55 . 112 This claim by Schacht is quite untenable, 11 " 5 because 
in the tradition most relevant here—the only one in the Muntakhab 
which is about c Abbas, the ancestor of the c Abbasids and the 
Prophet’s uncle 114 —Muhammad is shown to have an unfriendly atti¬ 
tude towards c Abbas. The gist of this tradition is: The Prophet order¬ 
ed that the ransom should not be waived for his uncle captured at 
Badr. 

If Schacht originally meant to carry out “a revaluation of Islamic 
traditions” (cf. his article bearing dfis tide), it is now time to subject his 
dieories to a revaluation. My aim in diis paper was to show one 
possible way in which this might be achieved. 
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“SlRATAHL AL-KISl 

EARLY SHU SOURCES ON THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE 

PROPHET 1 

Maher Jarrar 

I. The Nature of the Sources 

While much thorough and competent work has been carried out since 
the turn of the century on the early sources of Muhammad’s biog¬ 
raphy, no such efforts have been made to study the SlnT sira-maghdzi- 
tradition per se, whether Zaydl, IsmaTlI or Imam!. 2 Apart from a brief 
and cursory mention of the StuT inclination of this author or that 
compiler, there exists no special study of value. This is partly due to 
the fact that no early ShiT work has reached us and that later 
compilations which did survive do not deal with sira-mcighazi in the 
strict sense. Moreover, part of these compilations is still in manuscript 
form. Here I confine my examination to Imam! sources and will leave 
the study of other Shff sources to another occasion. 

It should first be stated that contrary to the Sunni tradition which 
was in the process of being recorded and handed down in written 
form as early as the middle of tire second/eighth century (e.g., Ibn 
Ishaq and Malik b. Anas, to name only two prominent works), 3 the 
Shfl tradition had to wait more than a century, although the first 
attempts go back to the time of the fifth Imam Muhammad al-Baqir 
and his pupils. 4 The earliest preserved Imam! works do not contain 


: I would like to thank Harald Motzki for his valuable comments. 

J I am using the word Imaml diroughout this study to denote both the Twelver 
Shfa, i.e.. those who believe in the nass and nasaq, and such Shfl scholars, disciples of 
die fifdi and sixth Imams, who were adopted later by the Twelver Shfa although 
they might have had other sectarian dogmatic tendencies (which are difficult to 
prove), as in die case of Aban b. TJdiman al-Ahmar. Cf. H.M. Hodgson, “How Did 
the Early Shfa Become Sectarian”, in JA OS, 75 (1955), 1-13; H. Modarressi, Crisis 
and Consolidation in the Formative Peiiod of Shiite Islam , Princeton, 1993, 1-53. 

1 Cf. on the writing down of early traditions, H. Motzki, Die Anfatige der islamischen 
Jurisprudent. Ihre Entuuicklung in Mekka bis zur Mitte des 2. /S. Jahrhiinderts , Stuttgart, 1991, 
217-61. 

' Cf. A. Falaturi, “Die Zwolfer-Schia aus der Sicht eines Schiiten: Probleme ihrer 
Untersuchung”, in Festschiift Werner Cashel , ed. E. Graf, Leiden, 1968, 64-65; E. 
Kohlberg, “Al-usul al-arbaumi 3 a”, inJSAI, 10 (1987), 128-66. 
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any material of value regarding the life of the Prophet. 3 * 5 * 7 Only with al- 
Kullnl (d. 329/941) does one find a systematic compilation of [ladith 
arranged according to fiqh chapters (after die example of die Sunni 
musannqfat of the early third/ninth century), but unlike the Sunni 
musannafdt , Slim compilations do not dedicate a special section to 
tankh or maghdzlf diey nevertheless do assemble separate traditions 
derived from early works which cover some aspects of the Prophet’s 
life. This convention was taken over by Ibn Babawayh al-Qumml (d. 
381/991) and reached its culmination with al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 
413/1022) before it was carried further by both an akhbdn and an usull 
trend. It is tiianks to these three compilers that the main bulk of the 
slra-maghazl-trsidition was primarily preserved. Exegetical works form 
a second group of sources; here the tqfsir of c AlI b. Ibrahim al-Qumml 
(d. after 307/919) is of paramount importance. The third group of 
sources is represented by works dealing with the lives of the twelve 
Imams; these are works of a hagiographic nature (can one not say diis 
of die Prophet’s biography as well?); but they preserve a considerable 
amount of material derived from die sira-maghdzi-gtnvt . Al-Majlisl’s 
(d. 1111 /1699) encyclopaedic work Bihar al-anwdr is an indispensable 
source for the study of the Slim tradition. He represents die akhbdn 
school and has preserved a wealdi of early traditions and material 
from extinct works; seven volumes of his book are dedicated to die life 
of the Prophet, 0 while some extra material is to be found as well in the 
volumes dedicated to Fatima, her sons and the subsequent Imams. 

These books exhibit the main armamentarium for the study of the 
sira-maghdzl- genre by the Imanils. However, one should be cautious in 
using diem as a means to study the nature and form of the primary 
sources from which they derived their materials, for the following 
reasons: 1) They never (or only rarely) mention the tide of the source 
diey are using; 2) die chain of transmitters—even when sound and 
complete—does not necessarily mean that the author has derived his 


3 I am thinking here of al-Malidsin of al-Barql (d. ca. 280/894), who is also an 

author of a maghazT-wovk (cf. below) and al-Basair of al-Saflar (d. 290/902). 

0 Although the first volume of al-Kafi and the last volume of its Juru do contain 
quite a number of aklibar that depict the history of the earliest Islamic community, in 

addition to apocalyptic and^<ftn7-traditions; al-Kqfi ffuru: rawdal al-Kafi), vol. 8. 

7 Cf. K.H. Pampus, Die theologische Enzyklopadie Bihar al-anwdr dcs Muhammad Baqir 
al-Mqjlisi, University of Bonn, Ph.D. thesis, 1970. 

u Vols. 15-21 (covering al-mab c alh and al-maghazi); vols. 11-14 are dedicated to the 
mubtada part. 
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material from the primary source in question or even that this mate¬ 
rial is identical to that source; 3) the early sources themselves have 
undergone a development of their own owing to the long process of 
transmission before taking on tentative final form in one or more 
versions; 4) the material they are using relates separate traditions 
and/or akhbdr (stories) which have been taken from their original 
setting to be used in a new form within a new genre. These are some 
of the problems (and not the only ones) with which we are confronted 
when trying to “reconstruct” early sources which are only available in 
later compilations. These problems have been the subject of several 
studies in the last two decades. I would like to tackle them with regard 
to the ImamI sources in three steps: First I wall try to trace from the 
available data in the sources and die biographical [rijaJ) collections the 
beginnings of this genre among the Imamls. Next, I wall try to isolate 
the quotations attributed to one of the earliest compilers, Aban b. 
c Uthman al-Ahmar, attempting thus to approach his akhbdr critically, 
study his sources and compare this material wdth diat of well-known 
early compilers such as Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidl. And, finally, I will 
focus on the materials used by the ImamI exegete c AlI b. Ibrahim al- 
Qumml. 


II. The Imam as Source 

According to die Shrt tradition, the systematic study of die different 
Islamic sciences started wdth the fifth and sixth Imams Muhammad 
al-Baqir (d. between 114/732 and 117/735) 9 and his son Ja c far al- 
Sadiq (d. 148/765). The Imam! sources believe that the Imams nar¬ 
rated (rawa) the stories of the Genesis ( mubtada 7 or mabda) and of the 
biblical prophets, and it was from them that the maghazi were trans¬ 
mitted, along with other disciplines such as jurisprudence, pilgrimage 
rituals, Qur’anic exegesis and theology. This is perceived as a sign of 
their Imamate, for it is not known that they acquired their knowledge 
from other scholars; they thus consider this knowledge as being in¬ 
herited from their fathers through a chain that leads direcdy back to 
the Prophet. 10 The w'ords of the Imams and their knowledge are be¬ 
lieved to be of a sacred nature and they are recognized as the source 


9 Regarding die dates, see M. Jarrar, “Tafslr Abl 1-Jarud c an al-Imam al-Baqir”, in 
Festschrift SamiN. Makarem (forthcoming), note 48. 

,u Al-Shaykh al-Mufid. al-Irshad , 264; Ibn Babawayh al-Qumml, Kamal al-din, 91. 
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of all sciences; 11 hence a considerable number of the ShiT traditions 
on sira and maghazi will show chains of transmission which have either 
of these two Imams as their first narrator. The Imams, who resided in 
Medina, were surely among the first masters in the various fields of 
Islamic learning and their students should have participated actively 
in the activities of learning which were taking place at the time. His¬ 
torically, it is the disciples of the fourth, fifth and sixth Imams who be¬ 
gan to record systematically the different branches of Islamic sciences. 
One of the first compilers in the field of maghazi the famous Ibn 
Shihab al-Zuhn (d. 124/742), was a disciple of the fourth Imam c AlI 
b. al-Husayn Zayn al- c Abid!n (33-95/653-713) and al-Zuhn held him 
in high esteem. 12 Ibn Abl Shayba (d. 235/849) considers his 
transmission from Zayn al- c Abidin as the most trustworthy (asa/ih al- 
asamd kulliha). 13 However, it seems that he transmitted from him 
mainly raqaiq and questions of jurisprudence, 14 and only a few reports 
concerning slra-maghdzTmatcnal . lD Nevertheless, al-Zuhn is known for 
his pro-Umayyad sympathies and his antipathy for c AlI b. AblTalib. 16 


11 Cf. H.-J. Ivomrumpf, “Untersuchungen zum Bild ‘Alls und des fruhen Islams 
bei den Schiiten”, in Der Islam, 45 (1969), 276-85: M.A. Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide 
in Early Shiism. The Source of Esotencism in Islam , trans. D. Streight, Albany, 1994, 24 ff., 
69 ff.; H. Corbin, En Islam iranien: Aspects spirituels et. philosophiques , I, Le Shrisme 
duodecimal, Paris, 1971, 212 ff 

w Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, V, 214, 215; Abu Zur c a, TaWi, I, 413, 536; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Ta’nkh, XLI, 366,11. 14-19; 371 f, 374,1. 1; 375,1. 1; 376,11. 4-6. 

IJ Ibn ‘Asakir, Tankh , XLI, 376,11.1-2; idem, Taijamat al-Qihn, 101. 

w Cf. e.g. Ibn Babawayh al-Qumml, al-Khisal , 64, 111, 119, 240, 534; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Tankh, XU, 360,11.16 ff; 376, 11.4-7; 376, 11.7-12; 387, 11.13-15; 398,11.1-12; 403 ff 
(poetry); QummT, Abu 1-Qasim, Kfayat aPathar , 241: Ma'mar—al-ZuhrT—‘AH b. al- 
Husayn, a strange report which starts widi fadl al-hunduba and conrinues with the 
designation of al-Baqir as the fifdi Imam (?); cf. as well ArdabTlI. Jam? al-mwdt , II, 
201; Khu 3 !, Mujam lijal al-hadilh , XXIII, 345-56. 

15 Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 220; Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt , I, 124, 368, II, 284, 297; Baladhun, 
Ansab, I, 572, 578; Tabari, Tankh, III, 212; the tradition by Abu Zur'a, Ta 3 nkh, I, 417 
might be a wa^McZ-tradition. 

,b Cf. Ibn Abl l-Hadld, Shark, IV, 63 f, 102; and M. Jarrar, Die Prophetenbiographie im 
islamischen Spanien, Frankfurt/Bern, 1989, 23-28; cf. now, idem, “Sira, Mashahid and 
Maghazi: The Genesis and Development of the Biography of Muhammad”, in Studies 
in Late Antiquity and Early Islam, III, ed. L.I. Conrad and A. Cameron, Princeton, (in 
press), 21-27. I have shown there that 'Abd al-Razzaq al-San'anl (d. 211/826) relies 
in the mcighazL-szotion of his Musannqf (vol. 5) mainly on al-Zuhri’s material and that 
he adds to it extra material to emphasize ‘All’s role whenever al-Zuhri’s reports fail to 
do so or when they reveal pro-Umayyad tendencies; ‘Abd al-Razzaq was accused by 
Sunni scholars of haring Shi*! tendencies (cf. Motzki, Die Anfdnge der islamuchen 
Jurispntdenz , 63 ff; and, accordingly, die Imamls regard him as Shl% Ha’iri al- 
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The ShlT tradition considers Ibn Ishaq (d. 151/768) among al-Baqir’s 
disciples {min ashabih) and claims that his grandfather Yasar was also a 
disciple of both al-Sajjad and al-Baqir. 1 ' Still, he is regarded as a Sun¬ 
ni ( c ammi) who has sympathy for the Imams (or ahl al-Bayt) and har¬ 
bors immense love for them. 18 On their part, the Sunni scholars 
accuse him of having Shit sympathies; 19 in Ibn Hisham’s version of 
Ibn Ishaq’s Sira there appears only one story which is related from 
Muhammad al-Baqir. 20 By the same token, al-Waqidl (d. 207/822) is 
accused of having “pirated” the books of the Medinan scholar Ibra¬ 
him b. Abl Yahya (d. 184/800), 21 a follower and propagandist {daij of 
the Zaydl Imam Yahya b. c Abd Allah; Ibn Abl Yahya was held by die 
ImamI scholars in high esteem, for he was a disciple of both al-Baqir 
and al-Sadiq. This accusation seems totally unfounded and, more¬ 
over, Zaydl sources make neither mention of it nor of Ibn Abl YahA 
ya’s having compiled a sira or a maghdzT book. 22 


III. Aban b. ‘Uthman al-Ahmar 23 

The only name among these disciples which can be regarded serious¬ 
ly and which appears as a compiler of sira and maghcizl is that of Aban 
b. TJthman al-Ahmar, a client of die South Arabian clan Bajila which 
resided in Kufa during the Islamic conquests. 24 Whereas al-Kashshl 
mentions that Aban was a Basran but used to dwell in Kufa 23 —which 


Mazandaranl, Muntaha al-maqal IV, 121-22); nevertheless Ibn ‘Asakir gives a report 
from al-Zuhn—‘Ubayd Allah b. c Abd Allah b. c Utba—Ibn ‘Abbas ( Tarikh, XII, 
267 f.) which shows die Prophet's love for ‘All and warns whoever hates him. 

u M. b. 'All al-Ardablll, Jam al-mwat, II, 65, 66, 67; Agha Buzurg al-Tihranl, al- 
Dhana lid tasanif al-Shia, XXI, 290. 

,u KashshI, Ikhtivar marlfat al-rijal , 390 (no. 733); ArdabllT, Jdnu al-mwat, II, 66. 

,a Cf. al-Khaub al-Baghdadl, Tankh Baghdad, I, 224; Yaqiit, Mujam al-udaba, VI, 
2419. 

Ibn Hisham, al-Sira al-nabawiyya , I, 340. 

Jl TusI, Fihrist, 16: NajashI, Rijal, I, 85; ArdabllT, Jam?al-mwat, I, 33 f.; M.Jarrar, 
£i Some Lights on an Early Zaydite Manuscript”,in Asiatische Studien , 47/2 (1993), 285- 
86; idem, “Arba c rasa’il Zaydiy> r a mubakkii'a”, in Ft milirdb al-ma rifa: Festschrift for 
Ilisdn ‘Abbas, ed. I. al-Sa c afin, Beirut, 1997, 270-71. 

" Cf. e.g. Ibn Abl 1-Rijal, Matla al-budiir, I, 68 ff. 

" 3 See detailed biographical data on him, and a list of his teachers and sources in 
Appendix 2, below. 

24 Cf. F. Donner, The Early Islamic Conquests, Princeton, 1981, 78, 175, 196 f., 221- 
23 (and see index, 473). 

J3 KashshI, Ikhtiyar manfat al-rijal, 352 (no. 660); Ibn Dawud al-Hilll, Rijal, 26 (kufl 
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seems unlikely because Bajila didn’t reside in Basra 26 —al-Najashl and 
al-TusI affirm his Kufan origin but mention that he used to frequent 
both cities 2 ' and it was in Basra that the renowned authors of geneal¬ 
ogy and akhbcir , Abu c Ubayda Ma c mar b. al-Muthanna (110-209/728- 
824) and Muhammad b. Sallam al-Jumahl (150-232/767-846) studied 
with him. Not much is known about his life and career except that he 
was a disciple of both al-Sadiq (83-148/702-65) and al-Kazim (128- 
83/745-99), although I did not come across any transmission of his 
from the latter. 28 His chain of transmission (riwaya) from al-Baqir runs 
always through a transmitter. All this leads to die conclusion that he 
died sometime during the last quarter of the second century AH/ca. 
790-815 AD. 29 Al-KashshI mentions that Aban was a NawusT, JU i.e., 
an adherent of a certain Basran named Ibn Nawus (or al-Nawus), 
who believed that Ja c far al-Sadiq was the awaited Mahdx (Messiah) 
and preached his return as savior (rafta) after his death; 21 but this claim 
had not been mentioned by either al-Najashl or al-TusI and became 
controversial among later Shut authors, who claimed that the word 
al-nawusiyya was a distortion of al-Qadisiyya , a place near Kufa. 32 
Nevertheless, Aban was considered among the six most trustwordiy 
disciples of Ja c far al-Sadiq in jurisprudence (fiqh ), 3J and I have not 
found any evidence in the material delivered from him which recalls 


al-maskin basn al-asl ); Ha 3 in al-Mazandarani, Muntahd al-maqal , I, 189-93; ‘Uqayll, K 
al-Duqfa, I, 37 gives him the nisba “al-kuli”; cf. Ibn IJajar, Lisan , I, 24; J. van Ess in 
his Theologie und Geselbchqft , Berlin/New York, 1993, II, 425 counts him among the 
Ba§ran Shfa. It is clear from the sources that most of his teachers were Kufans (cf. 
Appendix 2). 

J<> Donner, The Early Islamic Conquests , 215 (except for Shibl b. Ma'bad and his son). 

27 Najashi, Rijal, I, 80; TusI, Fifoist , 18. 

JU Cf. as well A. BaktacT, in Dairat al-maanf al-isldmiyya al-kubrd , ed. K.M. al- 
BujnurdT, Tehran, 1995, II, 44. 

2! ' One notices as well diat a number of his teachers died in 150/767 (cf. Appendix 
2), whereas his students were disciples of the seventh and eighth Imams. 

Jt) KashshI, Ikhtiyar ma e nfat al-rijal 3 352 (no. 660); and after him Ibn Dawud al-Hilli, 
Rijal, 226 (among the untrustworthy scholars, though he mentioned him the first time 
as trustworthy, 30); ArdabTlI, Jdmi al-mwdt, I, 12. 

Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shia , 67; (pseudo-) Nashf, Masail al-imdma , 46; Ash c arl, 
Maqdldt al-isldmiyyin, 25; ShalirastanI, al-Milal. wa-l-nihal , 71; van Ess, Theofogie und 
Geselbchqft. , II, 424; Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation , 55-57. 

u Tustan, Qdnius at-rijal, I, 114, 116; Ha s irT al-Mazandaram, Muntahd al-maqal , I, 
138-40; BaktacI, in Dairat al-ma e dnf al-bldmiyya al-kubrd , II, 45; Modarressi, Ciisu and 
Consolidation , 55 note. 

JJ Kashslil, Ikhtiyar marijat al-njdl , 375 (no. 705). 
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“unorthodox” ImamI ideas he might have had, although one has to 
be aware diat such material in all likelihood underwent falsification 
by later scholars/ 4 especially if we keep in mind that he enjoyed high 
esteem among the Imamis. 30 

Abdn’s maghdzi 

Both al-Najashl and al-TusI attribute to Aban a work of history com¬ 
prising material about the Genesis and the biblical prophets (; mabda ), 
Muhammad’s birth and vocation (mab'ath), his military campaigns 
{maghdzi), his death (wqfat), the saqifa-mtetmg, and the tribal wars that 
broke out after his death (; ridda )/ 6 a book that had not been referred to 
by the Shut Ibn al-Nadlm (d. after 385/995) or by other early sources 
before the beginning of tire fourth/tenth century; even the famous 
ImamI scholar and bibliophile c AlI b. Musa Ibn Tawus (d. 664/1265) 
did not mention it in his works. 3 ' Many quotations probably from this 
book, however, are to be found in the sources without mentioning it 
by name: moreover, the Slut historian al-Ya c qubI (d. after 292/904) 
names Aban among his sources regarding tire life of the Prophet 
{ashdb al-siyar wa-l-maghdzi wa-l-tawdnkh :)/ s and al-TabrisI (cl. 548/ 
1154) states that he is copying from “Aban’s book”. 39 Al-Najashl and 
al-TusI give the isndds of this book, all of which meet at a common 
link w ? ho reports directly from Aban, 40 namely, Ahmad b. Muham¬ 
mad b. Abl Nasr al-Bizantl (d. 221/835), a Kufan scholar who 
enjoyed a high status among die eighth Imam al-Rida’s entourage. 41 


** Cf. Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation , 43, 47. 

His “dogmatic credo” which I summed up from the sources resembles that 
which was current during the second and third centuries AH among the Imamiyya 
although one can say that it more likely tends to the mufawmida faction (Modarressi, 
Crisis and Consolidation , 21 ff.); cf. KashshI, Ikhtiyar marifat al-rjal. , 94 (no. 148), 107 
(172), 235 (425); Majlisi, Bihar al-anwdr , XXIII, 119, XXIV, 76, XXVI, 46, 48, 227, 
XXVII, 264, XXVIII, 41, 70, XXXII, 210, XXXVI, 226, 272, 392, XXXVII, 311, 
336, XXXVIII, 102, XXXIX, 247, XL, 3, XLII, 103, XLIII, 98. 

36 NajashI, Rijai I, 80-81; TusI, Fihrist , 18-19. 

J7 At least it is not mentioned by E. Kohlberg in his A Medieval Muslim Scholar at 
Work. , Leiden, 1992. 

38 Ya c qubl, Ta 3 rikh , II, 6. 

J,J TabrisI, VIdm al-ward. 82-130, 137-38. 

311 Cf. for a detailed diagram, Appendix 3. 

11 KashshI, Ikhtiyar marifat al-rijal, index, 37; NajashI, Rijai, I, 202-04: TusI, Fihrist , 
19-20; ArdabUl, Ja?ni al-ruwat, I, 59-61; Ha’in al-Mazandaranl, Muntaha al-maqal, I, 
307-1 1; Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar, 222; van Ess (Theologie und Gesellschaft, I, 
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Besides these chains of al-Najashl and al-TusI, there is another well- 
attested chain, that of Ibn Babawayh which runs through c AlI b. 
Ibrahim al-Qumml and ends with Muhammad b. Ziyad, known as 
Ibn Abl c Umayr (d. 217/832), who transmits directly from Aban. Ibn 
Abl c Umayr is a Baghdadi client of al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra’s fam¬ 
ily. 42 He was a very prominent Shl c I scholar and served as a deputy 
(wakil) to the seventh Imam Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799), transmitting 
directly from Imam al-Rida (d. 203/818). He was beaten up and 
imprisoned under the c Abbasid caliph al-Rashld and a second time 
after the death of al-Rida. Like al-Bizantl, he was also a direct disciple 
of the theologian Hisham al-Jawallql, and al-Jahiz (d. 255/868) 
considers him one of the heads of the Rafida , 43 which probably means 
the Imamiyya." 14 Ibn Abl c Umayr is said to have written a number of 
books, among them a Kitab al-Maghazi. Alongside these Kufan lines of 
transmission (riwayat), al-TusI mentions still a second Qumnil riwaya 
which he describes as incomplete (< anqas ). It runs through Ja c far b. 
Bashir Abu Muhammad (d. 208/823), an ascetic who, like Aban, was 
a Kufan client of Bajlla and had his mosque within its quarter. He is 
said to have been among the entourage of the caliph al-Ma’mun after 
the deadi of Imam al-Rida. 43 

Fowl and Structure 

I have examined the historical material attributed to Aban in die 
sources relaying mainly on al-KulInl, Ibn Babawayh al-Qumml, al- 
TabrisI and al-MajlisI’s Bihar al-anwdr and have concentrated mainly 
on the transmission chains of bodi Ibn Abl Nasr al-Bizantl and Ibn 
Abl c Umayr. Bearing in mind the reservations I mentioned at the 
beginning, I wall try to approach this material as a Shi 6 ! corpus. 


384) says he was a disciple of the theologian Hisham al-Jawallql. 

12 KashshI, Ikhtiydr manful al-rijal, index, 231, 250 (Muhammad b. Ziyad); NajashI, 
Rijdl, II, 204-08; TusI, Fihiist, 138; Ardabili, Jami al-ruwal , II, 50-57; Ha’in al- 
Mazandaram, Muntahd al-maqal , V, 302-08; Alimad Badkuba Hazawa, in Dairat al- 
maarif al-islamiyya al-kubrd y I, 342-43; van Ess, Theologie and Gesellsc/iqfi., I, 384-86. 

* l, ‘ Ha 5 iii al-Mazandara.nl, Muntahd al-maqal V, 303 quoting al-Bayan wa-l-tabyin, I, 
88, although the name there is Muhammad b. c Umayr. 
w Cf. hereto, Jarrar, “Arba c rasa’il”, 272. 

Kashslil, Ikhtiydr marifat al-rijal, index, 65; NajashI, Rijdl, I, 297-98; Ibn Dawud 
al-Hilll, Rijdl, 62; Ardabll i, Jami al-numt, I, 150-51; Ha’irl al-Mazandaranl, Muntahd 
al-maqal, II, 234-36. 
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The first remark to be made here is that Aban is one generation 
younger than Ibn Ishaq, so that he should have known his work 
which was already in wide circulation at the time as well as, possibly, 
other works in this genre such as that of the Medinan Musa b. c Uqba 
(d. 141/758) and the Basran Sulayman b. Tarkhan al-Tayml (d. 
143/761), the renowned scholar and author of a jzra-work, who might 
have had some Shfl leanings. 46 We have seen that Aban used to 
reside in Basra for long intervals of time, so that he most probably 
knew al-Tayml’s work although I have not found any mention of it in 
Aban’s transmission. 

Now, the division of these early historical works into three parts: 
Genesis ( mubtadd ), Muhammad’s birth and vocation ( mab'ath ), and his 
military campaigns {mag/idzi), has been regarded as canonical since (or 
actually with) Ibn Ishaq. 4 ' One can thus conclude that the title of 
Aban’s book as it appears in both al-Najashl and al-TusI is original 
and indeed describes the order in which Aban arranged his material. 
Nevertheless, this does not mean that this was the title of Aban’s book 
(one did not give a title to his book at that early stage), and even the 
material might not have already taken the form of a book; it would 
rather have been a kind of hypomnmata as G. Schoeler has shown 
regarding the development of early works. 48 

I have restricted the scope of my study to only these three parts 
although Aban’s book should have comprised, in addition, materials 
on the al-saqtfci-meetmg and al-ndda . 49 The material I have gathered 
amounts to one hundred and thirty-three reports (khabar)* 0 sixty-one 
of which deal with die Genesis and seventy-two with mab'cith and 


Cf. Jarrar, Die Prophetenbiographie , 76-81. Ibn Sa'd says that he had a liking (kana 
mailan ilk) for 'All b. Abl Talib ( Tabaqat , VII, 353); whereas Ibn Qutayba counts him 
among the Shl'a (al-Maarif, 624). One should pause for a moment before taking Ibn 
Qutayba’s label at face value. Basra was known for its support for TJthman’s cause 
and any preference for 'All would be regarded by an '‘intemperate” Sunni tradition¬ 
alist and theologian such as Ibn Qutayba as a tashayyu. I think that Ibn Sa'd’s com¬ 
ment is more trustworthy and I regard it as denoting only Sulayman’s political stand 
or preference, a stand which was taken over by Ahmad b. Hanbal later on, when he 
counted 'All as the fourth righteous Caliph. 

4 'Cf. R. Sellheim, “Prophet, Caliph und Geschichte. Die Muhammad-Biographie 
des Ibn Ishaq”, in Orieiis , 18-19 (1967), 38-42; Jarrar, Die Prophetenbiographie^ 31 f. 

4 " See his studies in Der Islam, 62 (1985), 201-30, 66 (1989), 38-67, 69 (1992), 1-43. 

4!l Cf. as well a report on $iflm in MajlisI, Bihar al-anwar , XXXII, 601 f. 

The material attributed to Aban in the sources is much more numerous, but I 
have limited my choice to a narrower sense of the slra-mcighazi-gtivct and have left 
out some traditions which do not direcdy serve this study. 
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maghdzi . Of the reports on the Genesis, twenty-six have al-Bizanti as 
their main transmitter and twenty one have Ibn AbT TJmayr, whereas 
fifteen from the mab'ath and maghdzi reports have al-Bizanti as their 
main transmitter, eleven have Ibn AbT c Umayr, four have both of 
them and forty-two have various other transmitters. This ascription to 
a wide range of transmitters (beside a few central ones) might be seen 
as a criterion for the audienticity of the material in general/ 1 In these 
one-hundred and thirty-three reports, Aban transmits twenty times 
directly from Ja c far al-Sadiq (6 Genesis and 14 mab'ath and maghdzi ), 
and thirty-six times indirecdy via different “authorities” (ruwdt)? 2 He 
transmits twenty-four times from al-Baqir through a link (14 mubtada 
and 10 sira), thirty-nine times fromJa c far al-Sadiq (14 mubtada 3 and 25 
sira), two times indirectly from both Imams (unidentified), and once 
from c AlI b. al-Husayn al-Sajjad. This amounts to eighty-four 
traditions (akhbdr), or 64.1%, which go back to the Imams eidier 
direcdy or through a link (at times through two links). This does not 
mean that all diese stories and reports, whedier claimed to be heard 
direcdy from the Imams or through a transmission link, actually stem 
from them because several of them reveal later Shit doctrines. The 
Imams often present only a point of reference, authenticity and 
legitimacy and the attribution of die material to them should not 
bother us here, except if we meet a iamAy-isnad conveying a family 
story or other material that does not reveal a particularly Shit tenet 
or ascribe superhuman qualities to the Prophet, c AlI or Fatima. In 
fact, the sequence of Aban’s narration, its language and style resemble 
in many ways diat of his contemporary al-Waqidi and at times that of 
Yunus b. Bukayr’s (d. 199/814) version of Ibn Ishaq’s Sira, but it is 
difficult—at this stage of the research—to say with certainty which of 
these texts originated first, even though al-Waqidi seems to have 
known the transmission of Aban—not necessarily through a book—as 
a report on the batde of Badr by Ibn Sa c d suggests/ 3 1 am suggesting 
that during the first half of the second century AH/ca. 720-67 AD, a 
significant corpus of materials, narrations with quite an elaborate 


51 Cf. the arguments of Motzki concerning the authenticity of c Ata 5 s material in the 
Musannqf of e Abd al-Razzaq, in Die Anfange der islamischen Jurisprudent, 71-89. 

52 Cf. Appendix 4. 

33 Tabaqdt, IV, 43; I could not find it in Waqidf s Maghdzi . The transmission chain 
reads: [al-Waqidi]—'All b. c Isa al-Nawfall—Aban b. 'Uthman—-Mu'awiya b. £ Am- 
mar al-Duhnl (instead of the erroneous “al-Dhahabl”). 
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form, topoi and schemata, 04 was already circulating in the various 
centers of study in al-Hijaz, Iraq and Syria. I have shown in a study 
on the fadail al-jihad-genre that both the fabida and the narrative 
discourse were well elaborated—as I am suggesting here—already at 
the beginning of the second/eighth century and entailed both 
transformation and self-regulation. Now in the process of their 
development, these narratives grasped new motifs and underwent a 
process of “habitualization”; 03 they needed only to be loaded with 
codes and to be habitualized to serve the worldview of a specific group 
or sect, or be adjusted to the somewhat vague diction of the Qur’an 
and its uncertain chronology—one should keep in mind here the 
problem of abrogation—to be used for legal purposes. Accordingly, 
one should emphasize the relationship between these narrations and 
their historical and social contexts, and their interaction with the 
pragmatic aspects of dogma and ideology. This is a well-attested phe¬ 
nomenon in the development of narrative genres and could inspire 
our approach here. No study has as yet dealt exclusively with the 
structural elements of both the fabida and the sajet of these narratives 
and the style specifications of the different authors/redactors of the 
sira-maghdzi-litzra.ti\re. D0 Before I take this step I will restrict my scope 
in this essay to delineating the main features of this Shit material. 

One chain of transmission from among the remaining 35.9% is 
particularly interesting: Aban transmits ten times, i.e., 7.63%, from 
Abu Satd Aban b. Taghlib al-Bakrl (6 mubtada and 4 sira). Aban b. 
Taghlib (d. 141/758), is a well-known Imami, Kufan linguist, Qur’an 
reciter (qari) and exegete, who is praised and recognized by both 
Sunni and Shit authorities and is an author of a book on Qur’anic 
readings/ 7 Ibn Taghlib transmits five times via c Ikrima from Ibn 
c Abbas: in addition to Ibn Taghlib, two other main authorities of 
Aban b. TJthman transmit reports through this chain, each once; 58 


34 Cf. A. Noth in collaboration with L.I. Conrad, The Early Arabic Historical Tradi¬ 
tion , Princeton, 1994. 

55 Cf. R. Fowler, Linguistic Criticism , "Oxford, 1996, 44-56. 

36 See, however, J. Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu. Content and Composition of 
Islamic Salvation Histo)y i Oxford, 1978, and N. Abu Zayd, “al-Slra al-nabawiyya sira 
sha'biyya”, in Mqjallat al-Funun al-Shabiyya , 32-33 (June-December 1991), 17-36. 

5/ Cf. NajashT, Rijal, I, 73-79; ArdabTlI, Jdmi al-niwat, I, 9-11; Ha’irl al-Mazan- 
daranT, Muntaha al-maqal , I, 132-35; SafadI, al-Wqf z, V, 300; Suyuff, Bughyat al-wuat , I, 
404: 'All Akbar Diya’l, in Dairat al-ma e arif al-islamiyya al-kubrd , 2 (1995), 46-47; van 
Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft , I, 334, II, 344 ff 

111 These are Abu Baslr al-Kufi and Abu Hamza al-Thumali, cf Appendix 2. 
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this brings the number of reports attributed to c Ikrima—Ibn c Abbas 
to seven, i.e., 5.34% of the material: four of these reports deal with 
the Genesis and Prophets and three with maghdzi (see Appendix I.A., 
nos. 9, 10; I.B., no. 1). c Ikrima (d. 105/723) is a celebrated exegete 
and is regarded as an authority on sTra as well (kana alamahum bi-sirat 
al-nabi)* 9 two twin fields of scrutiny. Most of his mtfg/z< 2 <J-material, 
which is scattered in the early sources, 60 is built around Quranic 
verses and its tianatio deals mainly with occasions of revelation/ 1 I 
could not find in the sources any of the reports attributed here to him, 
although none of them reveals any kind of ShI c I tenets or any 
preference to c AlI. Nevertheless, such tenets are transmitted from 
c Ikrima through the same chain we are discussing here, in Ibn 
Babawayh’s Amdll . 62 This is quite bizarre since c Ikrima is accused by 
Sunni scholars to have had Khariji tendencies, 63 and even Imam! 
sources regard him as a non-Imaml [laysci c ald tanqatind wa-ld min 
ashdbina) and untrustworthy (< dalf ). 6+ This leads us anew to the prob¬ 
lem of die originality of the early chains of transmission and their 
audienticity, albeit the tradition of c Ikrima needs a more detailed 
study. 

Genesis (al-mabda wa-l-anbiya\) 

The material discussed in this section is of the isrcnliyyat-genre typical 
of Muslim exegetical works, even the early ones, and common to both 
the Sunni and SlnT traditions. This material not only selves as a 
historical worldview of die community of believers, confirming that 
Muhammad was the last Prophet, his community the last community, 


59 Fasawi, al-Marifa wa-l-tankh, II, 16. 

bU I have counted 15 reports which are attributed to him by Ibn Hisham, 55 by 
Taban (stra- section), 18 by WaqidI, 13 by c Abd al-Razzaq in his maghazi-seciion and 5 
in his jihad- section, and 31 by Baladhun; for his riwaydt in the Sunni canonical 
compendia, cf. MizzT, Tithfat al-ashrdf, V, 107-82. 

1,1 On asbab ai-nuzul in the slra-?nagkazi- tradition, cf. J. Wansbrough, The Sectarian 
Milieu, 7, 11, 29. 

Cf. e.g. Majlitf, Bihar al-anwdr , XXIII, 119, XXVIII, 41, XXXII, 601, 
XXXvm, 102, XXXIX, 247, XLIII, 98. 

03 Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat , V, 292; Ibn Qutayba, al-Maarij.\ 457; Ash e an, Maqdlal al- 
isldmijyin, 109, 120; DhahabI, MlzJdn , III, 93-97, on p. 95,1.1 it is specified that he was 
an ibadi; Ibn c Abd al-Barr defends him against this claim, cf. TarnJiid , II, 26-35. 

w KashshI, Ikhtiyar ma e rifat al-rijal , 216 (no. 387); Ha’iri al-Mazandaranl, Munlaha al- 
maqal , I, 4, 313-14. 
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and that God has promised tiiem dominion over the lands and na¬ 
tions ; 6 ' 1 but it also shows Islamic history to be a continuation of the 
salvation history of the Jews and Christians, placing Muhammad at 
the center of this history, its starting and end point, as R. Sellheim has 
shown . 66 It serves, moreover, polemic ends as the stories were used to 
prove the falsifications of the holy Scriptures (Torah, Psalms, Old and 
New Testaments) which, according to the Islamic understanding, 
were undertaken by Jews and Christians. Nevertheless, these stories 
serve in the Imam! exegesis still another purpose in that they are a 
sign of the supremacy of the Imams, whose essence and light stem 
direcdy from the light of Muhammad and c AlI which was created by 
God thousands of years before the creation of the world, an idea 
which constitutes perhaps the most important element of the capital 
idea of wasiyyaf As Amir-Moezzi puts it, “[T]his is why, throughout 
the Imamite tradition, the imams are constantly compared to the 
prophets and saints of Israel, although they [i.e. the Imams] are 
superior to them, since through the light of the imams, they [i.e., die 
Prophets] have acquired their sacred status .” 68 Even the number of 
Imams—twelve—had served in biblical tradition as the number of 
election . 60 This is a very crucial point in approaching the Imam! 
understanding of the ideational role of die sira-maghdzT literature and 
might explain why no such work has survived, as I will be arguing 
later on. Apart from that, these stories are often used as a means to 
justify and legitimize some Shfl tenets or to serve polemic, theological 
or juridical ends / 0 Thus, Noah’s son who refused to enter the Ark was 
not his own son, but actually his wife’s son, since a son of a prophet 
who carries in himself the divine light cannot be an unbeliever ; 71 the 
milt was prohibited because it was Satan’s share from Abraham’s 
sacrifice: Jacob asked God in his prayer through the intervention of 
ahl al-kisa to bring him back Joseph and Benjamin; statues that the 


to Of. M. Jarrar. “The Sira. Its Formative Elements and Its Transmission”, in BUC 
Public Lecture Series , April 1993, 1. 

“ Cf. Sellheim, “Prophet”, 38 flf. 

b ' Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shiism , 31 fF., 42. 

M Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shiism , 42; cf. as well U. Rubin, “Pre- 
Existence and Light. Aspects of the Concept of NQr Muhammad,” in IOS , 5 (1975), 
62-118; idem, “Prophets and Progenitors in the Early Shl'a Tradition”, in JSAI, 1 
(1979), 5 Iff. 

I,J Amir-Moezzi, Tie Divine Guide in Early Shiism, 107. 

Cf Wansbrough, The Sectaiian Milieu , 2-3. 

'* See Appendix l.A. for details and comparison. 
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jinn made for Solomon were trees and not human figures; if Asph ben 
Berechiah, the wcisi of Solomon, made miracles, dien c AlI, the wasi al- 
awsiyci\ is even more suitable for miracles: Jesus was born on c dshura\ 
Jesus praised God the Almighty when Satan told him that the day will 
come when Jesus will govern over the heavens and earth; the merci¬ 
fulness of God regarding the punishment of children ( £ 'adhab cil-citfat) 
was proven to Ezra through a parable. 

Birth, vocation and career (al-mab c ath wa-l-maghdzi) 

Whereas the main preoccupation of the ImamI tradition in the mnbta- 
da’part exhibits a dominant concern with die notion of the ubiquitous 
divine light of the Prophet and Imams, around which the entire 
salvation history of humankind rotates, a different but related ap¬ 
proach dominates die portrayal of events in the maghdzi section. The 
narration here centers on die fulfillment of this light as it articulates 
itself through the pair of divine light, Muhammad and c AlI, during 
the last stage of this salvation history. As early as 1930, Rudi Paret 
pointed out the importance given to c AlI b. Abl Talib in the popular 
versions of the ma, especially in that of Abu 1-Hasan al-Bakn; 72 and in 
the early sixties, Henri Laoust cited examples denoting the special 
role of c AJl in the events of the sira from two sources which do not 
belong to the sTra-maghdzi-genre, namely, al -Irshdd of al-Shaykh al- 
Mufid (d. 413/1022) and Minhdj al-kardma of al- c AJlama al-Hilll (d. 
726/1325). 73 As I have argued before, 74 die narrative body here re¬ 
sembles that of the well-known maghdzi of its time, although it assem¬ 
bles new elements which aim at a more vivid presentation of c AlI and 
are plainly meant to give a paradigmatic illustration of his charisma 
and ministry which he shares with Muhammad, his partner in die 
pair of light, so that die ImamI traditions concerning mab c ath and ma¬ 
ghdzi appear to belong not only to the fadail-gen re but also, and more 
precisely, to the dalail al-nubuwwa-genre, which is usually restricted to 
the Prophet/ 5 Moreover, the role assumed by bodi Abu Bakr and 


Die tegendare jnag/iazi-Literatiir , Tubingen, 1930, 190-211; for 'All’s portrayal in the 
Sunni sources, cf. W. Sarasin, Das Bild e Alis bei der Histonkem da- Sunna , Basel, 1907 
(cited after Kornrumpf, “Untersuchungen”, 262). 

7,1 H. Laoust, “Le role de c AlI dans la sira Chiite”, in Revue des Eludes islamiques , 30 
(1963), 7-26. 

#+ See above p. 107 f. 

75 See Appendix l.B. 5, 6, 7. 
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c Umar in the Sunni sources (one can even speak of 'Umar’s charisma) 
is either completely omitted or, especially in the case of 'Umar, given 
a negative significance. There is as well a tendency to produce new 
deeds and sayings attributed to c AlI, in part as a contribution or a 
revision of deeds and sayings which already exist in other works of the 
genre. Precedence in crucial events is given to those companions 
(, sahdba ) who either were friendly towards 'All or fought on his side 
during the first civil war. We find dius, for example, a different list 
from that of the other sources for those who attended the first 'Aqaba- 
meeting, 76 while during the battle of Uhud only the name of Abu 
Dujana appears beside that of 'All. 77 When dealing with the material 
attributed to Aban, one should keep in mind some reservations: 1) 
that this material consists of citations drawn from later compilations 
which do not belong to the genre; 2) that even these quotations cited 
by al-MajlisT in the volumes dedicated to the life of the Prophet are 
often partial quotations which are used at times only to clarify a point 
or as extra textual narrative; these quotations are scattered over a 
number of chapters whose division has become canonical, a division 
which reflects neither Aban’s original plan nor his chronological 
order of the sequence of the events. For example, Aban dates the 
killing of al-'Asma 3 during the battle of Hamra 3 al-Asad, directly after 
Uhud, whereas al-Waqidl and al-Baladhuri date it after Badr; /0 and 
he dates 'Amir b. al-Tufayl’s and Arbad b. Qays’s delegation to 
Medina directly after the event with the Banu 1-Nadir, whereas both 
Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidl do not date it at all and al-Bukhari mentions 
it before the Banu 1-Nadlr. /9 

I will now end my discussion of Aban’s book and will turn my at¬ 
tention to other issues concerning the ImamI sTm-maghazi-gz nre in 
general. 80 


* See Appendix l.B. 8. 

7/ See Appendix l.B. 11. 

,u Compare TabrisI, Tlam al-wara , 54-55; MajlisT, Bihar al-anwdr , XX, 95 fF. With 
WaqidI, Mag/iazl\ I, 172-74; Ibn Sa £ d, Tabaqat , II, 27-28; Baladhun, Ansab , I, 373; 
BayhaqI, Dalail , III, 312, and cf. hereto, M. Lecker, Muslim, Jews and Pagans. Studies in 
Early Islamic Medina, Leiden, 1995, 38-41. 
a See Appendix l.B. 15. 

For a discussion of those reports of Aban which diverge from other jf?-£z-works or 
which either are not mentioned in them or reveal a particularly Shl'l tradition, cf. 
Appendix l.B. and see Appendix 4 for the remaining tradition. 
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IV. The Maghazi of c Ali b. IbrahTm al-Qummi 

Imam! sources mention a number of works dedicated to the sira- 
maghdzi genre, none of which is extant. 81 Of special importance, it 
would seem, is the work of Ibn Abi c Umayr (d. 217/832), one of die 
chief transmitters of Aban’s work. 82 He is also a main source of c AlI b. 
Ibrahim al-Qumml in his Tafsir and many of his reports are quoted 
by al-MajlisI in his Bihar. Ostensibly, his work is a kind of redaction 
widi additions to and variations on his mentor's hypomneniata . The 
name of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khalid al-Barql, 83 the author of K 
al-Malidsin , appears twice, once as an author of a book on mubtada 
(Genesis and Prophets) and again as an author of a book on maghdzi*' 
Another important work which seems to have consisted of more dian 
one part as well is diat of IbrahTm b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi (d. 
283/896), 05 a renowned Imami historian who seems to have known 
Aban’s work. Only very few quotations of his maghdzi- work have sur¬ 
vived and can be traced in al-Majlisf s Bihar al-anwdr. A work of spe¬ 
cial interest in this regard is the maghdzi of c AlI b. IbrahTm al-Qumml 
(d. after 307/919). 86 Al-Qumml is one of the earliest Qur’an exegetes 
among the Imamiyya, whose Tafsir has reached us through die trans¬ 
mission of his student Abu 1-Fadl al- c Abbas b. Muhammad. 07 The role 
of this student is that of a redactor, for he added new material from 
other sources to the Tafsir of his teacher, mainly from a Tafsir attrib¬ 
uted to Abu 1-Jarud Ziyad b. al-Mundliir (d. between 150 and 160/ 
767 and 776), 00 the head of the Jarudiyya sect of the Zaydiyya. Al- 


1,1 See Agha Buzurg al-Tihranl, al-Dhaifa } XIX, 47*48 and XXI, 289-91. 

Ui See p. 105 above. 

HJ TusI, Fihrist , 20-22; Ha’irl al-Mazandaranl, Muntaha al-maqal , I, 319-21; Agha 
Buzurg al-Tihranl, al-Dhana , XXI, 289. 

w See about the division of books and their transmission, Jarrar, Die Prophetmbio- 
gi'aphie , 29-43. TusT counts among al-Barqfs books: K. al-Taiikh, K. Khalq al-samawat 
wa-l-ard , K. Bad 3 khalq ibtis wa-l-jinn, K Maghdzi al-nabT and K. Banal al-nabi wa-azwqjih. 
His fadier Muhammad is an author of a K. al-Mubtada\ cf. Kohlberg, A Medieval 
Muslim Scholar , 273 (no. 411); many of his reports are to be found in Bilidr al-anwar. 

U5 TusI, Fihrist, 4-6 (K. al-Sira); Ha 5 in al-Mazandaranl, Muntaha al-maqal, I, 194-96; 
Agha Buzurg al-Tihranl, al-Dhana , XXI, 289; For his maghdzi\ cf. Kohlberg, A Medi¬ 
eval Muslim Scholar , 362 (no. 611); and see Appendix l.B. 6. 

1,6 TusI, Fihrist , 89; Najashi, Rijal, II, 86 f.; Ha J irT al-Mazandaranl, Muntaha al-maqal , 
TV, 324-25. 

07 Agha Buzurg al-Tihranl, al-Dhana , IV, 303-05. 

m Cf. Jarrar, “Tafsir Abi l-Jarud”. 
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Qiimml is the author of a number of other books as well, among 
which a K. al-Maghdzi } or al-Mab c ath wa-ghazawdt al-nabi as Ibn Tawus, 
who used a copy of it which goes back to the year 400/1009-10, calls 
it. 89 This book did not reach us, but numerous reports on maghdzi are 
found in the Imam! sources with a transmission chain that goes back 
to 'All b. Ibrahim al-Qummi; but it is still difficult to determine 
whether these reports belong to his K. al-Maghazi or to his Tqfsir. Al- 
TabrisI, for example, reproduces in his Flam cil-ward six reports from 
al-Qummi, 90 four of which are found in the Tqfsir in different or much 
longer versions, and the other two are not found in the Tqfsir because 
they are not of an exegetical nature nor do they reveal the occasion of 
the revealed verses (asbdb al-nuzul ). In his Tqfsir , al-Qummi gives some 
thirty-one reports dealing with the events of the mab c ath and the 
maghazh mostly without mentioning his sources and without giving an 
isndd (but it is noteworthy that Ibn AbT c Umayr, a student of Aban b. 
TJthman and an author of a maghazi-work himself, 91 appears as a 
main source of al-Qummi throughout the book). These reports cover 
approximately some ninety pages. In only nine short reports does he 
give material which goes back to Aban through either one of the at¬ 
tested isnads of his work. This material requires more thorough study; 
nevertheless, I can for the moment conclude that again, like that of 
Aban, it is direcdy related to a larger corpus which was in circulation 
around the beginning of the second/eighth century, but has under¬ 
gone a process of habitualization which is revealed through changes in 
names and through the accentuation of 'All’s role, and as such comes 
nearer to the popular folk motifs than the material portrayed by 
Aban. One report could help us in approaching the chronology of al- 
Qumml (or his source; the exegetes are usually interested in the 
chronology of the events of the maghazh m particular to justify abroga- 
don cases, although it is worth mentioning that al-Qumml’s Tqfsir of¬ 
fers a Shm esoteric interpretation); 92 al-Qummi mentions it as a cause 
of revelation (sabab nuzut) for Q4:90: 93 On his way to al-Hudaybiya in 


" !l Kohlberg, 4 Medieval Muslim Scholar\ 239 (no. 330). 

1KI TabrisI, ham. 12 (= Tqfsir al-Qummi , I, 375), 36 f. (not in the Tafsii ■), 39 f. (= 
Tqfsir al-Qummi, I, 381 f.), 48 (not in the Tafsii), 56-60 (= Tafsir al-Qummi, I, 371 f.), 69- 
72. 

Jl See p. 105 above. 

!l ’ Cf. Jarrar, “Tafsii' AbT 1-Jarud”, 23 f. 

,JJ Qumnil, Tafsir, I, 153-54; it is not mentioned by Tab an, Tafsir, V, 124 ff. 
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Rabl c I of the year 6 AH, the Prophet sent Usayd b. Hudayr to meet 
die Banu Ashja c under the leadership of Mas c ud b. Rukhayla and the 
Banu Damra in Shi c b Sal c ; the Prophet then came to an arrangement 
(muwadaa) with them. Mas c ud b. Rukhayla and a part of the Ashja c 
are mentioned by Ibn Hishani and al-Waqidi to have been among die 
clans who joined forces against the Prophet during ghazwat al-ahzdb in 
the year 5 AH. 94 The dating seems to have been controversial even in 
Sunni sources as Ibn Sa c d, who makes a cursory mention of this event 
during the listing of the delegations ( wujud ), notes when he says that 
Mas c ud b. Rukhayla along with one hundred men from the Banu 
Ashja c came to meet the Prophet in the year of al-Khandaq (i.e., 5 
AH), “but it is said that [the delegation of] Ashja c arrived after the 
batde of Banu Qurayza (again in the year 5 AH) and that they 
counted seven hundred men”. 93 In al-Quniml’s narration, the whole 
event is not reported as a delegation, but radier as a flight of the Banu 
Ashja c into Shi c b Sal c due to a drought, a fact which made the Pro¬ 
phet cautious of their move and hence he sent Usayd to check die 
news for him. Ibn Sa c d does not mention Usayd in connection with 
diis delegation and we should keep in mind that Usayd was a contro¬ 
versial figure in die Imaml sources. 96 

Anodier report, named by al-QummT as ghazwat wadi yabis? 7 is 
found only in Imaml sources (I have not been able to locate it yet in 
die Sunni maghdzi literature); M. Kister sees in it a “ShlT 5 version of 
the ghazwat dhat al-saldsil , 9 ° which seems unlikely to me because, first, 
die two narrations are totally different, and, second, the ShuT narra¬ 
tion aims clearly at giving a cause of revelation of Q, 100:1 related 
direcdy to ‘All’s bravery, whereas the Sunni tradition does not 
mention this cause of revelation at all. 99 It seems that Kister came to 
this conclusion on account of al-Mufld’s remark: “It is said (yuqat) that 
ghazwat wadi al-raml used to be called ghazwat dhdt al-salasil” 100 


!W Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 215; WaqidI, Maghdzi , 443. 46/, 470, 484, 490. 

93 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, I, 306. 

% Gf. Appendix l.B. 8. 

97 Qiimmi, Tafstr, II, 435-39. 

9H M.J. Kister, “On the Papyrus of Wahb b. Munabbih,” in BSOAS , 37 (1974), 
560-64. 

w Cf. Tabari, Tafm, XXX, 175 ff. 

100 Al-Shaykh al-Mufrd, Irs/md, 60, 86; and cf. Laoust, “Le role de C A1T, 18. 
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V. Conclusion 

In this preliminary examination, I have tried to pave the way for a 
more detailed and thorough study of the early ImamI svra-maghdzi- 
literature, concentrating my observations mainly on the Kitdb of Aban 
b. c Uthman al-Ahmar al-Bajall since it is regarded as the first ImamI 
book of this genre. There remains a crucial unanswered question: 
Why are all these ImamI works on sira-maghdzi-literditiwt no longer 
extant or more precisely, why does one not hear of them after the 
sixth and seventh/twelfth and thirteenth centuries? Did the Imamls 
not have any special interest in this literature or did they adopt the 
more current books such as those of Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidl after 
they claimed that both scholars had studied with Ja'far al-Sadiq (indi- 
recdy in the case of the latter), 101 or should one seek other explana¬ 
tions? 

In our quest for an explanation it is important to answer the fol¬ 
lowing question: What does the szra-maghdzz- literature stand for? As J. 
Wansbrough righdy argues, a central issue in this “salvation history 53 
literature is the formation of the umma , its origin, its function and its 
destiny. It is there that the earliest Islamic eschatology is located; it 
served, moreover, as a source of legitimation and redemption. 102 It is 
through the stra-maghazi- literature, which describes the events of a 
trans-historical time, i.e., the era of the direct interference of the theo- 
phany within the mundane time, that the umma sought to find its new 
identity and its new self-consciousness. Although this may be true for 
the Sunni understanding, it is not necessarily valid for the formation 
of the SbaT self-consciousness. 103 The point of departure lies in the 
messianic understanding of the Imamls and in the manner they per¬ 
ceived their Imam and his role in the salvation histoiy; the “holy 
family 33 , the ahl al-tdsa and their descendants, die nine Imams, and 
the offspring of Fatima ( majnw al-nurayn :), play an outstanding role in 
this histoiy. 101 All the Prophets acquired their status through the light 
that sprang forth before God created the world. 103 The Imams are 
superior to the angels, they are infallible and muhaddathun (veracious), 


101 Seep. 101-02 above. 

,M * Cf Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu , 1 ff, 46, 85-90, and chapter 4 “Epistemol¬ 
ogy”. 

ws Cf. Jarrar, “The SircC\ 2-3. 

104 Cf. Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shiism , 29 ff. 

105 Cf p. 110 and note 68 above. 
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and they are the sole interpreters of the esoteric meaning of the 
Qur'an; they can see into the future and know the death dates of 
people, and they master the languages of all the nations, ancient and 
new, and the language of animals.' 06 With this Imamology, there 
remains no place to seek legitimacy, self-identity or eschatology in the 
events of the nro, for it is the living Imam—and starting with the 
fourth/tenth century, the hidden Imam—who offers light, guidance 
and redemption. Hence, guidance, self-consciousness and identity 
should be sought in the lives of these exemplary Imams. This is the 
reason why the crucial stories around which this ImamI k&ygmci has 
been developed were filtered out of the sm-maghdzi-liieT&ture, elabo¬ 
rated and habitualized with new motifs, to be scattered over the dif¬ 
ferent chapters designated for the lives of the “fourteen proofs”, as we 
find in the ImamI books since the end of the third/ninth and the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth/tenth centuries. In place of ccC AJl of the sird\ 
appears now in the keiygma not only the mythical c AlI, the beam of 
divine light, but even a mythical, cosmic “Holy Family”. In fact, the 
bulk of the sim-maghdzT-l\t£Ta.ti\TZ per se (i.e., mab c ath and maghdzi) be¬ 
came an arena to show off the “legendary” heroic l'ole of c AlI and to 
belittle his enemies, and that in order to boast of the fadail of those 
Companions who fought later on his side, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, to serve as a polemic against the Sunnis and other 
sects. 


APPENDIX 1 
a. Genesis (al-mubtada): 

l) 107 ... al-Bizantl—Aban—Musa b. Akll—al-'Ala 3 b. Sayyaba—Ja c far 
al-Sadiq:' 00 Commenting on Q 11:42: “And Noah cried unto his son, 
come ride with us and be not with die unbelievers,” 109 Aban cites 
Ja c far al-Sadiq, who explains tiiat by his son, actually his wife’s son is 
meant, according to the dialect (luglia) of Tay\ According to Slim 
tradition, a son of a Prophet who carries in himself the eternal divine 


m Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shiism, Chap. 3. 

107 For biographical data about the names of the mwdt, see Appendix 2 above. 

100 e AlIb. Ibrahim al-Qumml, Tafsir, I, 329; MajlisT, Bihar al-anwdr, XI, 337. 

103 The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, trans. M.M. Pickthall, New York/Ontario, 168. 
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light of the Imams, could not have been an unbeliever, and thus one 
of the solutions was to replace him by Noah’s stepson. The Sunni 
scholar al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838) gives the same explanation, 
without mentioning his source, 110 and al-Taban attributes it in his 
Tafsvr to al-Baqir. m In Salama b. al-Fadl’s version of Ibn Ishaq’s Sira , 
he gives a tradition from Ibn 'Abbas saying that this son was shaqi 
(wretched; predestined for Hell) 112 and that he had concealed disbe¬ 
lief. 113 These verses have actually caused a lot of trouble for both Sun¬ 
ni, ShiT and other sectarian exegetes, and a variety of explanations 
has been suggested which I am not going to go into here. 114 

2) ... al-BizantL—Aban—Abu Baslr—al-Baqir or al-Sadiq: 115 Isaac, 
and not Ishmael, was the one to be sacrificed. This has always been 
controversial among Muslim scholars, whether Shl'l or Sunni, al¬ 
though the majority later agreed by consensus doctomm that the boy was 
Isaac. 116 In the controversy between Arabs and Persians of the early 
Islamic centuries, some Persian scholars claimed that the Persians 
were descendants of Isaac. 117 

3) ... al-Bizantl—Aban: 118 In this connection Aban cites a juridical 
opinion fromja'far al-Sadiq (iqultu li-Abi c Abd Allah), regarding the pro¬ 
hibition of eating the milt (tihdl) and the testicles (khisyatari), where this 
taboo is explained as being Satan’s share of the sacrificed lamb. 

4) ... c Abd Allah b. al-Mufaddal—Aban—Aban b. Taghlib—Ibn 
Jubayr—Ibn 'Abbas: 119 In a long nanatio about Joseph, Gabriel ap¬ 
pears to Jacob and teaches him to say a certain prayer (duo), directly 
after which the herald brings the good news about Joseph and Benja¬ 
min and throws Joseph’s shirt on his face so that Jacob recovers his 
sight. In this prayer Jacob asks God through the intervention of the 
ahl al-kisa to bring him back both Joseph and Benjamin. 


1,0 Ibn Sallam, Laghdt al-qabail al-waridafi l-Quran , 134. 

111 Tab an, Jcttm al-bayan, XII, 31,11. 1-4. 

U1 Shaqi should not be directly understood as predestined to Hell: in early Islam it 
used to be understood, especially in anti-predestinarian circles as “unlucky” or 
“wretched”, cf. J. van Ess, <Xvischm Hadxt and Theologie , Berlin, 1975, 26 ff.; one should 
keep in mind that Ibn Ishaq was accused of being a defender of free will (qadan). 

Taban, Tankh, I, 184. 

m Cf. Tabari, Jdmi al-baydn, XII, 30-33; Tabrisi, Majma al-baydn. XI, 158, 164-65. 

119 MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr , XII, 128. 

110 Taban, Tankh. I, 272-74; Tabari, Jam?al-baydn, XXIII, 51-57, mainly 54 f. 

1,7 Cf. W.M. Watt, “Ishak.” in El\ IV, 109-10. 

" a Majlisi, Bihar al-anwdr, XII, 130. 

“ ,J Majlisi, Bihar al-anwdr, XII, 256-61, particularly 260. 
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5) ... Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Mlthaml—Aban—Musa al-Numayn: 120 
A report about al-Baqir who was heard reciting Elijah’s prayer in 
Hebrew. This report serves as a confirmation of the Imam’s knowl¬ 
edge of human languages. 121 

6) ... c AlI b. al-Hakam—Aban—Abu l- c Abbas—Ja c far al-Sadiq: 122 
Commenting on 34:13: “They made for him what he willed: syna¬ 
gogues and statues...,” 123 al-Sadiq explains that by statues not human 
figures are meant, but rather figures of trees. This is an allusion to the 
controversy regarding the prohibition of plastic arts in early Islam. 124 

7) ... Ibn AbT c Umayr—Aban—Ja c far al-Sadiq: 123 A report con¬ 
firming the supernatural powers of c AlT, the best wan of the best 
Prophet, by comparing him to Asaf, 126 the wan of Solomon. 

8) ... al-Bizantl—Aban—Kathlr al-Nawwa 3 —al-Baqir: 127 c As hum is 
the day on which Jesus was born, a kind of circular time which makes 
al-Husayn a counterpart ofjesus. 

9) ... Ibn Abi c Umayr—Aban—Aban b. Taghlib— c Ikrima—Ibn 
c Abbas: 120 In a polemic against the Christians, Jesus should have re¬ 
plied to Satan when the latter told him that the day will come when 
he [Jesus] will be governing over the heavens and the earth, by saying 
in refutation to that claim: “God be praised, [etc.]...” 

10) ... Ibn Abi c Umayr—Aban—Aban b. Taghlib— c Ikrima—Ibn 
c Abbas: 129 A report about Ezra ( c Uzayr) in which the dogma about the 
c adhdb al-atfal and the mercifulness of God are defended. This was an 
issue of topical interest at the end of the second/eighth century and 
was actively debated. 130 


MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr, XIII, 400. 

121 Cf. SafTar al-Qumml, Basair al-dmjat, 335-54; Kulliil, al-Kdfl , I, 227-28. 

I2J MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr, XTV, 74. 

I ~ l The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, 308. 

1 ‘' For the Shfl point of view, cf. R. Paret, “Das islamische Bilderverbot und die 
Schia”, in Rndi Paret. Schriften zum Islam, ed. J. van Ess, Stuttgart, 1981, 226-37. 

Ij3 MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr, XIV, 115-16. 

IJl ’ Asaph b. Berechiah, cf. The Jewish Eng>clopedia , New York/London, 1902,1, 162. 
127 MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr , XTV, 214. 

12,1 MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr, XIV, 270. 

I2U MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr, XIV, 371. 

130 Cf. Ash'an, Maqdldt al-islamiyyln, 200-01, 555-56; Khayyat, Kildb al-Intisdr, 65. 
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b. Birth, Vocation and Career (al-mab c ath wa-l-maghazI) 

1) ... Ibn Abl c Umayr and al-Bizantl—Aban—Aban b. Taghlib— 
c Ikrima—Ibn 'Abbas: 131 When the Jewish notable Ka c b b. Asad was 
brought in front of the Prophet after the defeat of the Banu Qurayza, 
the Prophet reminded him of the prophecy of Ibn Hiwwash (or 
Khirash), a Jewish Rabbi who came from Syria [i.e., Palestine?], 
concerning the expected appearance of an Arab Prophet 132 and Ibn 
Hiwwash’s request that the Jews believe in him. Ka c b affirmed the 
incident, but said that he would rather die as a Jew lest his kinsmen 
say he changed his religion out of fear of deadi. Although Ka c b b. 
Asad is mentioned by the different sira authors, this particular inci¬ 
dent appears only in al-Waqidl 133 with a transmission chain that leads 
to Ayyub b. Bashir al-Mu'awT. A few pages earlier, al-Waqidl gives 
another report going back to Muhammad b. Maslama 13 * which clari¬ 
fies this incident; 135 according to this account, Ka c b himself tided at 
the beginning of the batde to convince the Banu Qurayza to believe 
in Muhammad, reminded them of Ibn Khirash’s [so die reading in al- 
Waqidl] prophecy, but they refused. 136 This report appears as one of 
the signs of prophecy by both al-KulInl and al-MajlisT; keeping in 
mind that we are dealing only with extracts attributed to Aban, it is 
difficult to judge whether the original report in the maghdzi circulating 
under Aban’s name was longer. Nevertheless, Aban’s report seems to 
be a summarized version of the two reports mentioned by al-Waqidl. 
Aban’s chain of transmission leads him back to Ibn 'Abbas through 
Aban b. Taghlib—'Ikrima, which I have discussed earlier. 

2) ... Three long reports, transmitted from Ibn Abl 'Umayr and al- 
BizantT—Aban with an incomplete chain of transmission, all covering 


131 Ibn Babawayh al-Qumml, Kamal al-dm. , 198; MajlisT, Bihar al-anwar , XV, 206, 
XX, 247; TabrisT, flam al-ward , 69; QummI mentions this report in his Tafsir (II, 166) 
within a longer narration about Banu Qurayza without mentioning his chain of 
transmission. 

UJ Some of the words mentioned in the prophecy as given by both Aban and al- 
Waqidl appear in the prophecy of Ibn al-Hayyaban, another Jew from Syria who 
setded some years before Islam among the B. Qurayza, cf. e.g. Ibn Bukayr in 
BayhaqI, Dalail al-nubuwwa , II, 80-81; Ibn Hisham, Sira , I, 213 f.; Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt , I, 
160 f. 

IJJ Kitdb al-Mcighdzl ; II, 516. 

m Ibn Sa c d, Jabaqdi , HI, 443-45. 

133 Kitdb al-Maghdzi , n, 501-02. 

l3b In the other sources as well, Ka c b is said to have uied in vain to convince the B. 
Qurayza to believe in Muhammad. 
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the birth of the Prophet and the subsequent events; the reports a and 
b can best be described as a synthesis of the different reports known to 
us from the sources about the sudden change that occurred both in 
the cosmic and earthly worlds upon his birth; 137 one thing is of interest 
here, namely, al-Sadiq’s remark in the first report that the term al 
Allah, which appears in the text to refer to the Quraysh, has been 
given them only because they dwell in the sanctuary, differentiating it 
thus from the term al al-bayt which is restricted to the ahl al-kisa and 
the Imams; report c deals with the actual moment of Amina’s de¬ 
livery, the accompanying light and the extraterrestrial beings that 
descended upon her. 138 Not only is the description here more compli¬ 
cated and fantastic than in other reports of the genre, an act of puri¬ 
fication (which nonetheless does not entail an opening of the breast) 130 
takes place directly upon delivery and the infant is sealed with the seal 
of prophethood. 

3) ... al-Bizanti—Aban—Kathlr al-Nawwa'—Ja c far al-Sadiq: 140 “on 
the 27th of Rajab prophethood [sic!] descended on the Prophet.” 
This is a unique tradition regarding both the dating and the use of the 
expression “prophethood had been descended upon him” instead of 
wahy or Qur'an. 

4) ... al-Bizanp—Aban—al-Hasan al-Sayqal—Ja c far al-Sadiq: 141 
"The mum Prophet” means that the Prophet could neither write nor 
read. This is a controversial dogmatic issue among the various Islamic 
sects. It seems that the early Imamiyya propagated this meaning, 
whereas later usulx scholars did not approve of it. To die eighth Imam 
al-Ricla is attributed that the Prophet could read and write in seventy- 
two (or seventy-three) languages. 142 A widespread opinion was tiiat the 
Prophet was taught all languages at the moment that Gabriel de¬ 
scended upon him for the first time; he could not have been illiterate 


,i7 a) MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr, XV, 257-59; b) Ibn Babaway h al-Qumml, Kamdl al- 
din, 196-98; MajlisT, Bihar al-anwdr, XV, 269-70. 

I3U c) Ibn Shahrashub, Mcuidqib Al Abi Tdlib, I, 28-29; MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr, XV, 
272-73. 

139 Cf. H. Birkeland, The Legend of the Opening of Muhammed’s Breast, Uppsala, 1955;Jar- 
rar, Die Prophetenbiographie , 188-95; cf. now U. Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder: The Life of 
Muhammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims, Princeton, 1995, 59-75. 
w “ MajlisI, Bihar al-anwdr , XVIII, 189. 

Hl MajlisI, Bifidr al-anwdr, XVI, 132. 

N2 Cf. Ibn Shahrashub, Mandqib AlAbi Tdlib, I, 231-32. 
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after that moment because he taught c AlI the different scripts of die 
previous prophets. 143 

5) ... al-Washsha 0 —Aban—Abu Basir—Ja c far al-Sadiq: 144 When 
the Banu Quraysh (al-nas) accused the Prophet of being a liar, God 
was about to destroy the inhabitants of the world except for C A1I, etc. 
A similar tradition is found in the Tqfstr of al-Qumml (Q^ 51:54-55), 145 
but without the clause “except for c AlI”; in quite a contradictory re¬ 
port, al-Tabari quotes Mujahid’s (d. 104/722) saying that when this 
verse was revealed c AlI was sad and said: “The Prophet has been 
ordered to desert us.” 146 

6) Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi (d. 283/896), 147 the author of 
a book on maghdzX , relates from Aban—Abu Dawud—Abu Burayda 
al-Aslami: 1 ' 18 “The Prophet told c AlI: c God has made you attend with 
me seven occasions.”’ Three of these incidents took place in Heaven 
during the two nocturnal journeys, 149 one during the laylat al-qadr , l0 ° 
one when the Prophet met the jinn, one when prophethood 151 descen¬ 
ded upon him, and the last during the battle of al-Ahzab. This tradi¬ 
tion aims at confirming the outstanding and privileged rank of c Ali. 

7) ... al-Bizantl—Aban—Zurara and Ismail b. c Abbad—Sulayman 
al-Ju c ff—Ja c far al-Sadiq: 132 God chose c AlI as Muhammad’s successor 
in the fourth heaven during the nocturnal journey. 

8) ... Ibn Abl c Umayr and al-Bizantf—Aban—his sources {jama at 
mashyakha ): l0J The Prophet chose twelve naqtbs from among his com¬ 
munity (; umma ), whom Gabriel had alluded to, following the example 
of Moses, 104 nine Khazrajls and three Ansaris. 100 All the sources agree 


Cf. MajiisT, Bihar al-anwar, XVIII, 266, 278-82. 

IH MajlisI, Bihar al-anwar, XVIII, 213. 

l lD Qumml, Tafsir, II, 306 (he cites the two verses as proof for bada). 

l * Taban, TafsTr. XXVII, 7-8. 

N# Cf. p. 113 in the main text above. 

NH MajiisT, Bihar al-anwar, XVIII, 405. 

MJ I could not find out when the second nocturnal journey took place. 

150 On the special importance of laylat al-qadr for the Shi'a, cf. Kullnl, al-Kdft (al- 
iisul), I, 250-52. 

131 Cf. no. 3) above. 

132 MajiisT, Bihar al-anwar, XVIII, 341. 

,3J Ibn Babawayh al-Qumml, al-Khisdl , 491-92; MajiisT, Bihar al-anwar , XXII, 102 
(read in both sources: al-qawdqil , instead of: al-qawqfit). 

131 Ka-iddatinuqaba Musa. 

On various Shl'T traclidons concerning the first c Aqaba-meeting, cf. as well 
Qumml, 'All b. Ibrahim, Tqfstr, I, 271-73; TabrisI, VIdm al-ward , 59-60; MajiisT, Bihar 
al-anwar, XIX, 8-16. 
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on the same names, ten Khazrajls and two Ansans who took part in 
this meeting known as al- c aqaba al-ula. ]5b None of them mentions the 
interference of Gabriel. The list given in Aban’s report coincides par¬ 
tially with the one mentioned in the other sources: only four names 
are common between the two lists. One immediately assumes that 
ShiT traditionists would have dropped the names of those men who 
might have felt some kind of enmity towards c AlI b. Abl Talib, or had 
lived to fight against him; or would have added names of those who 
were known to have supported him. But strangely enough the name 
of Usayd b. Hudayr appears on this list, although the Imamls include 
him among those who tried to set Fatima’s house on fire. 1 '"' These 
names deserve a thorough investigation. 

9) ... Ibn Abl c Umayr—Aban—Fudayl al-Barajiml: 138 Fuclayl relates 
a conversation he heard in Mecca between Khalid al-Oasn (d. 
126/743-44), 139 who was then the governor of Mecca, and the Basran 
exegete Qatada b. Di c ama al-SadusT (d. 1 18/736). 160 The report is 
interesting in more than one respect. First, it gives information about 
the battles of Badr and Uhud; second, it shows the importance of the 
maghdzi battles in the tribal polemic and boasting during the formative 
period; and, third, it reveals the well-known enmity of Khalid al- 
Qasn towards both the clan of Mudar and c AlI b. Abl Talib. ,fal 

10) ... Ibn Abl c Umayr—Aban—Aban b. Taghlib—Ja c far al- 
Sadiq: 162 When al-Qa 3 im al-Mahdl appears, he will be supported by 
13,013 angels; these are the angels who were with Noah in the ark, 
with Abraham when he was thrown into the fire, with Jesus when he 
ascended to Heaven, those who attended Badr and the 4,000 who 
wanted to fight with al-Husayn but were not allowed to. This tradi¬ 
tion is of a dogmatic nature; Ibn Babawayh cites a number of tradi- 


150 Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 431-33; Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat , I, 219-20; BaJadhurl, Ansab al- 
ashrcg, I, 239; BayhaqI, Dalailal-nubuwwa , II, 430-41. 

157 Cf. Ha’irT al-Mazandaranl, Muntaha al-maqdl , II, 100. 

Majlisi, Bihar al-anwdr, XIX, 298-300. 

l3D See on him, S. Leder, Das Korpus al-Hailam ibn 'Adi, Frankfurt a.M., 1991, 141- 
96; idem, “Features of the Novel in Early Historiography”, in Oriens, , 32 (1990), 72- 
104. 

m GAS , I, 31 f. 

11,1 Gf. Jarrar, Die Prophetenbiographie , 24-27; see now idem, "'Sira, Mashahid and 
Magwzr, 23-27. 

r, “ Ibn Babawayh al-Qumml, Kamal al-dln , 671-72; Majlisi, Bihar al-anwdr, XIX, 
305. 
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tions with the same isnad which deal with al-Qa 5 im, but only this one 
is of direct interest regarding maghdzx material, although it need not 
have been mentioned in Aban’s Maghdzi during the story of Badr. 

11) ... al-BizanS and Ibn Abl c Umayr—Aban—-Ja c far al-Sadiq: 163 
When the Muslims retreated from the Prophet during the battle of 
Uhud, only c AlI and Abu Dujana remained defending him. 164 The 
Prophet asked Abu Dujana to leave and join his people, but the latter 
refused. c AlI went on fighting one crowd after another slaughtering 
them until his sword broke. Thereupon the Prophet gave him his 
sword dhu l-faqdr, Gabriel descended upon the Prophet and told him: 
c; Verily, this is the consolation [from c AlI towards you], 55 whereupon 
the Prophet said: “He is part of me, and I of him. 55 Gabriel respond¬ 
ed: “And I [am a part] of both of you. 55 A voice was heard from 
heaven saying: “There is no sword but dhu l-faqdr , and there is no 
hero but C A]I. 55 

This incident is famous and well attested in the historical tradition; 
Abu Dujana 5 s role and bravery meet consensus in the sources as well. 
Nevertheless, other men were mentioned in this regard 1133 and it is 
clear that such an incident was a point used by later generations in 
political and tribal debates and in claiming eminence {fadt) and 
priority (sabiqa). Al-WaqidI says that fourteen men remained with the 
Prophet, seven Ansarls and seven Qurashls (the golden mean!), and 
he names Abu Bakr. Another tradition from Jabir b. c Abd Allah (d. 
78/697, an Ansari known for his love for c AlI and who took active 
part on his side during his wars)," 36 says.that eleven Ansaris remained 
to defend the Prophet, among them the QurashI Talha b. c Ubayd 
Allah, "All’s rival during the battle of the Camel. 1137 Talha 5 s name 
appears in different sources alongside Sa c d b. Abl Waqqas. Sulayman 
al-Tayml, who harbors love for c AlI, lb8 mentions only Talha and Sa c d 
b. Abl Waqqas. 169 


,w Majlis!, Bihar al-anwar , XX, 70-71; cf. with another isnad leading to Aban— 
Nu'man al-Raz!—Ja'far al-Sadiq, in Majlis!, Bihar al-anwar , XX, 107. 
lfr ‘ Cf. Laoust, “Le role de £ Ali,”, 11. 

163 Cf. e.g. Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 82; Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, II, 42; Bayhaq!, Dalail al- 
nubuwwa, III, 258-66. 

lC6 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, III, 574; Ibn Qutayba, al-Mdarif, 307; Ha’iri al-Mazandaranl, 
Muntahd al-maqdl , II. 209-12. 

I6/ Bayhaq!, Dalail al-nubuwwa. III, 236-37. 

IWJ Cf main text above, p. 106, and note 46. 

IGJ Bayhaq!, Dalail al-nubuwwa, III, 235. 
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12) al-TabrisI: 170 Aban—Zurara b. A c yan—al-Baqir: 171 After c AlI 
had opened al-Qamus, the fortress (hisn) at Khaybar, the Prophet told 
him that both he and God are glad and satisfied with him (radiya). 

13) Ibn Shahrashub: Before the Prophet entered Mecca, Abu Suf- 
yan paid him a visit in Medina pledging not to break the peace treaty 
although the Ouraysh 172 had attacked the Khuza'a, who were Mu¬ 
hammad’s allies. Whereas all the sources assert that Abu Sufyan came 
from Mecca, this tradition says that he came from Syria. 173 

14) ... Ibn Abl c Umayr—Aban— c Ajlan b. Salih—-Ja c far al-Sadiq: 174 
C A1I killed forty men with his bare hands during the battle of Hunayn. 

15) al-TabrisI (from Aban’s book): 17 ’ The story of the visit by c Amir 
b. al-Tufayl and Arbad b. Qays to the Prophet. This story is usually 
mentioned at die end of die m^<£cf-narration, when counting the 
delegations that came to pay alliance in Medina. 1 ' 6 This tradition is 
interesting because it is dated as halting taken place after the event of 
the Banu al-Nadlr. This report might help shed light on die dating 
system used by Aban. Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidl do not date diis dele¬ 
gation; 177 al-Tabari mentions it according to the liwdya of Salama— 
Ibn Ishaq, 1,8 and he puts it under the events of the year 10 AH. Al- 
Bukharl mentions it widi the events of BPr Ma c una which should 
have occurred before al-Khandaq according to him, and he does not 
speak of a delegation. 179 In fact, Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidl mention tiiat 
c Amir b. al-Tufayl came to Medina before the event of die Banu 1- 
Nadlr but left without embracing Islam, and that he killed Haram b. 
Millian whom the Prophet sent with a delegation to teach the people 
of Najd the principles of Islam and this caused the events of Bi’r 


170 TabrisT states usually that he is copying from “Aban’s book” and does not give 
his chain of transmission. 

171 TabrisT, Flam al-ward, 100-01; MajlisI, Btiiar al-anwar, XXI, 22. 

,7J Some sources say it was B. Bakr, Quraysh allies, who launched the attack. 

,7J Ibn Shahrashub, Mandqib Al Abl Talib , I, 206 IF.; MajlisI, Bihar al-anwar , XXI, 
126. 

iU MajlisI, Bihar al-anwar, XXI, 176. 

173 TabrisT, Tldm al-ward , 365-66; MajlisI, Bihar al-ajiwdr , XXI, 365. 

I7b Cf. e.g. Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 567-68; Ibn Sa £ d, Tabaqdt, I, 310-11; Ya'qubI, 
TaM, II, 79. 

177 Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 568 f.; Ibn Sa e d, Tabaqdt, I, 310-12; BayhaqI, Dalail al- 
nubuwwa, V, 318 fF. 

1711 Tabari, Taiik/i, III, 144. 

179 Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Bdn, VIII, 390; BayhaqI, Dalail al-nubuwwa, V, 320. 
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Ma'una. 180 Thus, whereas al-Bukhan does not mention any delega¬ 
tion and treats both events as one, Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidl give three 
events: a first delegation, the events of Bi 5 r Ma'una, and a second, un¬ 
dated delegation during the year of the delegations. Aban b. ‘Uthman 
dates this last delegation after the event of the Banu 1-Nadir, although 
we do not know whether he had mentioned a first delegation. 
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APPENDIX 2 

a: biographical data 

J/Jl cjjJjJl ^1*31 ^ ^ 

0j - }oj (j oji j y l_J 5^ i_j^>- Jju C-~3jjij td-US - * 0jiaj ^ aJL^ Jj>> 

4—Ul 6(102 uJVWl Jj'L^ $88-387 f j>- ^ fcj£]| Jjj cjIT cu yJl 

dJ-~P Jji 4JLP 1 £(_£^p| o(J j djlJ lOlS^j 5i ( y^ 

l$jj c(846/232-) j^xUrl -u^ jjIj (824/209-) ^ y**^ 

. ajLaJ l* j (868/255-) <up 

4 i ,fl U lj dlijllj fjLll J 

jwJl (j p . ^p c^jj oApj (904/292 q) 4ip jji) 

$(6/2 jb) j \jJlj c£jbtilj 

c^liT Jl3b /*Jb fl OLN/ (995/385 o~) jcJuJl ^1 ^ <1 j 
$81-80/1 4JUj j (1058/450-) ^UJ3l o jTij 
$19-18 c—^l j (1067/460-) ^jkllj 
<5ji —& (j 'b/j -i*—* (j (1265/664-) y 6 ^ j 

.(cf. Kohlberg, 7Z>n Taiuus ) vS" ^ 

jAip Jij 

$37 c35 c29/l JbJlj $51-50/1 jUsLl J (991/381-) ^1 

$299 $212 c53 juv/l j (1022/413-) JLill ^iJl 

$53 c48 c42 c41 ^UpoJI j (1177/573-) Al v* ^ c^jl> 
<j—r oL,l ^bT j” 138-137 cl30-82 f !*pl j (1154/548-) ^>11 

.p-*$“ jUiP 
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\is3: y 


Obt” 131/8 (965/354-) fl*- yS cyi 


• (*-$- ij Is -l 4 i^Ji J-fcl <U 

JL^> 5_j‘38-37/1 


(jjj Obt J £ i 

(934/322-) oj JtU t J&U frlitiJl 


5(7) 81-80/1 ^iUSIl c(773) 411 i(705) 375 ‘(660-659) 352 ,*^0 
ki (3) 39/1 (1229/626-) oiU *1^1 ‘(52) 19-18 ^-jWl o—> 

jv-i j (3) 226 ‘(6) 30 (1307/707- Jbu) JiA a,b ^1 JUj ^ 

Jl-i— ip'n/I 01j-« 5 W-'jjL; ObT 


Obt ^ y-Sll OUiP # Obt” :(13) 10/1 (1348/748-) o*-t #1 i-* c^JLU 
302/5 LSa_X*0 l>L Ji JLiiJl ‘M&b ilyj v 

^24/1 (1448/852-) jVia^dl j^V OljJ.1 OLJ jp (2364) 

c(248) 47/19 ^jj —> L^jAJl $15-12/1 ^^-JLojSU SIjS—) l 

c--jjJ-1 JUrj $02-100/2 uy»Sll W^il oLp\ (5106) 289/21 

tSjs—&» --VI cijUll zjte c l5 ^TL jl* 4 $70-157 d39/l 

.J. van Ess, Theologie , 2/425 $45-44 ^ c(1367) 1 


b. direct sources and teachers 


jp 3 coUrJl fj* 2 :l-^il) U^» 6 4 = 10 i(758/141 -) eJUu jj l>W 

C(ojP 2 AJjjI jP 1 clJ^U^I Jp 1 ll $Jir?r jj! jP 1 to^P 

Jjjjl-*Jl j-ij Jp c£jj jli t^ Sy* l l £^ 

-*2 brcjJl Jl ?rj) 01 j Ol i^sj^P L—ollS”* jJLftjl 4_cj cj 

-132/1 jl—ail ^ $11-9/1 5lj> ^-Ur $14 L?J>I Jil oLLb $79-73/1 
$53-133/1 ^>1 JU-j $47-46/2 ^jUil Syb :j j>s1 Jp *35 

.(van Ess, Theologie , 1/334 
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$(>— J ' 5 tJ— J\ f j*Jl jJ jl) Uv 1 :(i3^CaJl j ol.) J-PlrM 

-*-) ^1 j oU (jJ nJI c y? k -Jl JLP ^ J-pLc^I 

Jj__aj olS" j^Jrl ^U* ^ J^pI^I *ij $(72-71/2 jUil $98c94/l oljjl 

c4-LP (_£jj OM 0\ 94-93/1 dljjl ^ J Ojljj 4 jLU- ^ 

.(van Ess, Theologie , 1/332-33) v 

c(ily a* gtf/i/1 l^ljl ^ill jbi\ f.Ur'l) 1 :(765/148-) ^1 

. Ij olS" Jij LjU^sf ^ ojil^ail ily”383/1 j'JI Jli 

J^wJl ajjU>» ^ 4o*j ^jw. 1 :(767/150- JJj oL>- j ol») OjJ' 

C «' 

U — p ^ - 1 —^ J—^ *—I *i& 3ii ‘ijiUsJlj y\JI jfi- (_Sjj t( _^ 

cj_r- O 1 - ja-^i y -Xiy. iJrL; ys^d] j .ij :i3jUit)l 

jN/jj! N/^j t-uljj-j <J>U- jjlp 4&I ^L»l j.L4 4*jjI cajljjj (JL- ^ JU3Jj (_£j|_^il 

-133/2 Jlill^ ‘19-117/1 Sljjll ^.U) “c— jJJIj £J| >‘T 

.(van Ess, Theologie, 1/331 136 
‘*—jj 4 — z\jj ^ ‘(^-^*11 oU_- y aJb^- jj^-) I-U-* 1 r(Jl~Jl j\-ij 

4JI_j (JiCaJl l^U^I ^ ajI 58-157/2 Jliil l> j 125-124/1 Slj^Jl ^U- 

•cj-^ 

‘(jj-^ ^ (j,jj li—!1 4JI 7 tSjw 1 8=15 Jjl 

J-fl *(34/2 dljjl £-*^) ^^p oljl 4^P c£jjj nj^U^Ij JLJl jjP l£jj 

clJJjJIj JUiL ^"1 Oij $767/150- ^5^-p^l jj^Jl c^JL-Sfl p— ull ^ ^ J^ZJ 

-334/2 -Jl ^U-) L5^J^ (Jp L^y»f JiJ ys^-N/l OIjI ^LP (Sjjj 

.(van Ess, Theologie , 1/331-32 $69-263/5 Jliil $48 

5j-«^ jjl = JUiJl 

^_j_<3l Jl-uil jlA\ y ibj ‘ijw 1 :(776/160 j 767/150 uy) ijjUrl _*? 
-387/ 1 (j.-iUdl JU-j) ^ y Jjjj yUl yS- J t4jXjJl y> 47j_)jL=L| 
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lj -ib :Q cOL. jA J* ‘40-339/1 31 jJ\ ‘73-72 ^>11 c-> ‘88 

^LJ ^.J^\ ’-3 <■ fj* yL- t91-289 i(1372) 5 iJjUil 

ojw- 13 il-b-* 6 = 19 ;(<<Nl J-P jj!) (JiUfiJl _jiwT 

(J^JI o_^) Sjw. 1 :«y jj ji OjU-l 

3—aj j3Lll c^Jj l§_^^ ^ :1.A t .* 1 

.(37-335/2 Juil ^ ‘180/1 Si ij> ^U) ^Jdl 
-199/1 31 j^-Jl jbj ^ Cr J-\ y. 

.(84-383/2 JUll ^ <200 

.(^J-fcLil^ ©jw» 1 !(_£^.,^>.11 —jLl jLjp 

1 c(jj-a^lj) cU^-* 6 :(767/150 jf) 765/148- JUill = oj£* yl 

(.S^j^/I c)j-jllp ^ cUjlj ©j^ Ji\ j* <(il Jj*f (j 4jw) ©jw» 

+ 

4-1 < jwollJl (J3 dJj dJL J^UaJlj ybJi <^L>e-j5»i jLyP 

dill Obj 4d«r^Jb Jj-ib yJ -bj <-*jjL^> (j dj^AiJl ajLjl JliJ 4 jJuJ J j^» 

1/302-304 <97-191/2 JUll ^ <38-134/1 Slj^Jl £.W) *U^bT n/ *^a 

.(van Ess, Theologie , 
*(o^'y <3 ls*^* J^-^Jl Jy) ©jy 1 :^jb yl 

4j j 4j^l (ji^l ^1 < l«Xly 9 4©jw< 5 — 7 *(767/150“^ 

(jj jj-il 4-LP djb*^! (J^i d ^Jj 5^LUl^N/l (j t-yllS" di < 1 ^ 1 ) djljjj 

77z^%>, 1/321-30 <56-250/3 JUil <29-324/1 SljJI ^.U) 

. (van Ess, 

(jil-^Jl ^yP c^jj (jj^Jl ^ -bj y> <©jw- 1 clJLv 1=2 i^bxjJl JUj 

.(97-295/3 JUll <46-344/1 Slj^l 

tjjj-^Jl ^*-iJl i y^’ ^ll -U*—^ <(f.l—Jl 0^-) ^jy^* 1 

OU-JI a ] sl^\jj jUiP ^ Obi dJLP j^j cl_jIiS^ dij (jjL.^)l ^^p ^jj 
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.(340/3 JUil ^ ‘61-360/1 Sljjl 
^^ 510-409/1 05 ^y. j* OAij* 2 ,y) 

.(21/4 JUll 

01 j-i —jj l-i-4 a?-Ij ^ jS"\ ax {(iJljjJl i_i-r’j) 9 js*» 1 :*.UaP amI A—t 

.(497/1 3lj> g-U) yUl ^ JaI <^1 O* ^ 

j- jl OVlssP Ail £t??jVI 5(40 Oi-^" f Ji djJL; 8 _jw 1 .'^1—0 OV^P 

d' — ill ^^ ‘37-536/1 51 jJ\ ^U) OOf k* lJjjj ^JJI yj gJlAil £U 

.(£U jjt 05 Up :303/4 
.(539/1 5ljjll £«l?r) (_£Ji~i'i|l jvJiu ^ aOLp Oat.? 1 : 4— 5p 

°-5-^ ( _s^- i Ji 3 ^) “P— 1 o* Jj**’ 

Cj—^ (-S.JJ ‘C5_t* -AVI Ax—. ^jjl {(jJu-P-I A^JoliJ d^) 8jw 1 tiill J-P ^ —P 

.(68-166/5 JULI ^ ‘652/1 5l_^Jl £.W) UJU Jil— aJj^I^JIj o^UJl 

4 til—ill A*P d■ /?al l 4 j| jA-j {(^-A> (3 *A-Jji AjT) 5 jw* 1 I^jaLaJI jj \ ^ d I' 

oljdl ^ a ^ Sr ) A'- . g - ^ 001 a*p l£jjj ctd^i-^ll (Sjj 4(3j^il t30Aj| ^.LxJl 

.(02-201/5 dull ^ {7-6/2 
51 j_dl £»U-) ^ t^Juj 4 u UUH jo jasSjw 1 t lAv 2 = 3 :frljJ' jaT 

.(52-250/5 dlill ^ {28/2 

l _S^= 4 ) t3_j<dl jliutil Ail ^SrjVI {(oifUailj OP?-) 6jy 1 jj***wM 

.(14/6 Jtfll 

\ - ’As^jS>\ ± - >rJ C^J- U-l 4 ^ jJ* ^IJdLys 5 

-114/6 *52-151/2 £-«L>r) A r^ r ^ l^^Jl ^ g 

.(15 

jl_JUk]l jj! 1) 3 = 4 *.(767/150-) ^L-^° 

^3l___-Jl u_->L>x-^»I c4J-^» 70 J^- aJj 1-4 oLaj 43 jSlll ^J,l C^AAlil 
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|*-j J -i*Jrl Jj jij Sjljj £-* <1 ji 4jp ( j*is tiJiLaJlj 

4202-197/6 J'—ill —su 4200-193/2 Slj^Jl £-U) y-Vl OU ^ cS jy. 

.(van Ess, Theologie, 1/330-31 
j >\—Jl jj —p iSjj ij3j——5^1 j*—“li ^ jLaiJl -Lp jjk Sojwi 1 j>\ 

.(143/4 JUil lsfS * ‘ 62-461/1 Slj^Jl £*U) tf? 

:l—4—Jj -U—w- ^Uj) 3jw- 1 :(791/175-) ^**Ul jU-p ^ 

(j 5ij j-ftj c4ij LjUx-^I (j J-sM p-JaP C(jC^JUrtJ ^ J ‘(^^-fcJJl 

.(84-280/6 JUil “CUl 

dijj Si -5>r) - ^aS\ ^jP (_£jj <■**-> (j C_£J>«-Jl $ IJjLys 1 I ( J—^ 

.(343/6 JUil ^ *72-271/2 
J,Cdlj^Jl (j 4jH j= Ujw> 1 I^lJUJl OJ*-* ^1 

.(87-286/2 ^Ur) J\J\ jp c^jj cjai f jj*- 

£-«S - ?r) J oLl^ ^ AJLP (_>JJ ‘(Jj^ 1 Lg-L*) ijy 2 *L^jlj^l OUa) 

.(385/6 JUil ^ ‘295/2 Slj^Jl 
.(9-8/7 JUil t— jIiS" cc^jlI^Jl £ojw 1 (jl ^ 

(_£ Jj 4- Aj C(jjSJl (^-L--N/l p_i~« ^1 $ (. .dJJUj £_L>-I) Ijli^ 1 I 

51 Jj-Si £-*l-9r) ipU* 1 jua-P ^1 ^ X*£- -JPj Cc_->lz$^ <J C(i^UaJl jjp 

.(67/7 JUil *49-347/2 
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APPENDIX 3 

„ 1, c 

(4-^aiU b Ijj) UUiP Obi 




3 ls^' CS- 

5 cS^ 

7 ~^' (1H 

-1 * * 
-L*r ^ ij^—D y) 


*> £ 

ju-J-1 


C>J ^ 






^jkJl y«r jj! 


0>l j 5- Sj caJLs*sJ (3 ^-La*w.—j 4 J tp-a^Cij LjUwpI ^ cc-li*jil -d-P jjI 1 

£-*'—*• ‘(303) 62 ^jb ^j! JU-j :65 c5i^x» jW^') 823/208 j 

.(51-150/1 5ij> 

4 --jL^i cJUr^)l 5^ j** jL^-l) 875/262- ^JJb- *a> ^l-A^ cjli-sJl AJS’ iSjj iob j 3 y> “ 

.(99-96/2 *\/)\ £*U- ^245 

4--jUi tJbr^Jl *ijL^-1) 4 j J^J L» C-fl-lb ^/ c_~ajdl -OU vjLjJWS t JIp (_£^aj {Jj* ^ 

a,> ^ ob>y^ v J-br *_/*o ^ 0,1 j (439) 271 ^jb JU-j ‘241 


.(87/2 

tji—jJi 5- 1 j*-* jb^al) 918/306- Oj-AJ-Ij aJU (_£ ^Js- ji\ 4 

.(87/2 ^j^i H 57 ) 56 [Jf-i ^ j *32 o-jL^i 
4 —^ c£j- 2J (1580) 190 L Jf-l -3jb ^1 JUrj) 0,~b>-! L-J ^k-Ja^ nj j-aJl ^—^-1 jj\ s 

J— p lSJj—JJ s-aiilj (507) 279 U^j^J siU^ajl £>» a f 

.(251/2 olj^Jl £>»U- ^g.Lfl>.^aJi 
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-< ; „ 

C (4 12/1 l)U—LJ i ^J p- l 5 Ip ^U*jj J) <s 6 

®*jj—M £*'—*■) 975/365 -- (995/385- ui ^jj^) ^ c5jj 

-(440/2 1 43/1 

.(96/2 t 4 ^) ^ ^ y y l3jLp JJU- t LS li 7 

(246/1 a^Jl^Ur) 1020/411- <^slLj» a 
.(428/2 c.554/1 ^ .^Lp^ 
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(OSs*J^' tyjj) ,ji Obi 



y-,jkJl J Oj-J-I ^ ^ J^ 


(818/203-765/148) ^ yui > ^ ^^ l>r j, 

4 —‘J>—" jW^i) «i ‘(868/254-827/212) tSiUu (835/220-810/195) 
.(41-o37/l Ji—ill ‘70-69/1 sijj—It ^U- 4(131) 44 JU-i :>jb ^i JUj ‘40-38 

‘256 -jUi ,ju> ^ ^ 1 ) ju .1 £ j^ u l( *if ^ i jbj 2 

.(98-97/6 juli^‘141/2 

C/ ~^ 0 " JJ s r —* ^j-iJ o- Jjf >»j jU Ji ji:i j_,r *ut jj! 3 

^i__>r s(43) 34 j—IJ-i -ijb ^i Ju-j (12 jU^i) 835/220-810/195 

.(18-213/1 Juli LSi ^ ‘38/131 j^Ji 
<*> iLjlai £-—> 902/290 t- «_£ji f Ji JJ 0i lh\ 4 
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^ £-*l ‘(845) 117 ^5 -^*1 Ji?rj $161 iJbs^Jl 43 JKA jL^pI) OjjiS"" LlS^ 

.(168/4 Juii ^ $79-478/1 
Jj-*4 t>v] o\^ 5c_>JjUj ^ J~i> j Aij&l LjU^I Ui t( Jp1 ( _^ r —J-l J\ 5 

(_ 5 —*-*Ul* ^ tol Jlju Jsii UjJ 70 <_^U- LfiJi «3jp1 JillaJl JJ JJl JLp 4_4UL 

Oi-^ j_P p—-* (340) 261 pl-l ->jb JU*j $ 190-188 jif» iJUp Siyc* jLi^l) (pl>Jl 

.(82-o79/4 Juii ‘72-569/1 sipi ^u*- $ 4 ^xkiJt :>Up j ( 7 ) 289j 

ij j - ■ - * q 1j 1“^ ‘-i^-r 3 j ‘<^4^1 d «*^ _r^ l C—j tvi-jjJ-1 (j UJ caJLS (_^jJl ^jI c^a.s!| 6 

^ ^-«L?r -(101 8) loO ,_514-1 ->jta ^1 JbrJ ‘179 4^ji^i C JU-5-^31 43jLpPl) aj^-P Ja—j 

.(25-324/3 Juii ^ ‘46-545/1 
(136) 4*5 J4-1 ^jb ^i JU-j) 966/356 ^--(21 p) puli -«-*■ <_$! ^i 4 ^p ^x- i lS 1aJi 7 

.(50-348/1 juii ^ ‘72-71/1 sip ^ 
£*l_*-) ^ JOai jji jp lsjj svili jzaH Mj 959/348- jpi ^p ^p p 8 

.(57-55/5 Juii^ ‘598/1 
puJJi JU-j) 941/330-863/249 Ja-U-i ^Jap JJU- sii t^jjbL-i c^jljjJi cSjUp ^i i ^.{9 
P 1 -- 1 ' 5j—: J -u-l ‘25-323/1 Juii ^ ‘67-65/1 sip ‘42-240/1 
Gunther, Quellenuntersuchungen , 127-31 $G4S, 1/182 ‘20-318/4 ipOl 

* (S * 

‘OUJjJ 4-Jl O^r^ j iftAUl 4jp pj|l i-^-Uaj JUaJl 4 ) jlT” ti/jljjll OLJLi jj Jp j-J-l jj! 10 

^ 584-583/1 sip ‘(1054) 138 JbM ^b ^i JUj) “.p ^ 

sijpi ‘(1392) 173 ^ —U-i ^jb JU-j) 913/301- ^ o^ij ‘(19-18/5 Juii 

.(61-60/6 juii^ ‘120/2 
J'—*-j) 1031/423- ,^pi jp ^ ^ Jp ^ cPi ^ Ojjlp ^ii jlp J ii 

Juaii ‘53/1 sijpi —?r ‘(87) 39 ^-1^\ ^b JUj ‘(209) 288/1 ^uJ)» 

.(82-280/1 

-(178 jj-iUtJl 4sw 5123/6 JUil l5 ^.*) j^UtDl ^jji.'l jbLi ^ p jlLp 12 

. 4 J 4^“j^Ip ^ol ^ 1 ° 
. 4 ] 3^. J jJLp ^51 ji 1 + 

^ ^71/1 Slpl £<U*) 4-^*J 3-Up ^1 Ujj ^(JJJ ILfJ P/I cXall ^1 ^1 15 

.(344/1 Juii 

.(/jlp 16 
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— p -Wj f'^*—1' '-r~^ «J J^U- n^-aP iJ jt-i Oi— J-l /jt ^Jp l - r _jL| jjt 17 

.(97-396/4 juii ^ ‘75-574/1 iij> ^U) 940/329- 

.1058/450-982/372 ' 8 
.1022/413-944/333 .uli >s 
.(49-47/3 juit ^ ‘246/1 ^U) 1020/411 ^yu-li 20 

.(5/-156 *428/2 i554/l ‘*_5^ Jp 21 
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APPENDIX 4 

j* lA t . U (j (Jljl jjaP ^j5j '4 i . » «> 

(*-J4p Ol£”_j ^i) <(835/221-) _p^j j> Aa£- ji ^JaijA\ * 

‘(178 p—»j) 204-202/1 ^5*31 J^rj 520-19 ^jUl c--^l coJUp *Jjdl 
.van Ess, Theologie, 1/348 ;Kohlberg, IbnTawus, 222 561-59/1 5'jjll £»Ur 
tgjjl—Jl ^L; <(832/217-) ^5“^ (ji J j (_tl ,jj j* _>*■£■ <j^ ^ ** 

6 J-SfJ 4sr_)_) flillj J-^>Vl c/jI-Uj J1 l_JlfrLl JIjA JA 

5138 (_£“*• jUl C~o _^g8 tpjs>l£jl t^jA OIS^ ja j <viil_^Jl 

.van Ess, Theologie. , 1/348-86 543-342/1 <-SjL-— *il lj\s 557-50/2 SljjJl 

^iJrl >0-1 < Obi < » < cjj^l > cj! JU^..: JUj-l 33/11 -* 

‘ [>t 5 ‘ J-> <j- f j*Jl ^ ji] jA*P r J < 
OLL—^ < -' ^ 001 <C Ol*£P c)D5 jy>s- .: jUaji-l 36/11 

£> / ?•!> *—•** ^ f jjJ' tilD <)L] >■ j~J-\ < > ji 

-O' 3 ^ 

j—JLu&<atif<^jJl< t5 ^ ( yl..: e fl J ^l»,JIp 100/11 -* 

£ [01 Jh^*> cjoT a\i1 wL_p 

JLP J< >UJUA < Obi < >_>Jl < Lr _P i ^l..: c Jl -r iJl JU 103/11 -* 

8 t^oT (jLp] Aiil 

J-^ “ L ^ 51 ^ ^ <j0 cr 2 -^ 113/11 —** 

‘ [103/11 

01_j1 < J^>_)1 < < aIp < aj^U-L. : 175/11 -* 

8 tj^Lp AjL* d-^Jlj joT i_-$l_L/] <&1 -LP jj! <1 AjL*- <C 
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j»j| iiil J-p jj\ <C ,_jl ^1 < o jj\ : LS lJiJl 178/11 —** 

[Lla- j 32 cU-L^3 liAarLu 

< jJL~. ji JUA <Obt < ^'jJl < ir ^P 181/11 -* 

l (jk'-l 5 i4jj f aT ^ (jilj ^1 c->Ul53l] jijut- jjf 

J_{l < out < Jvy Jl < < <lp < 4jjL.rU 210/11 -* 

‘[175/11 JL) i»l xp jjf < iL- 

jj! < —. J, JU^ < Obf < JaJjJl < (J - S * ai \..:^\IjAJl JU 291/11 -* 

* ^ „ 

£ 4 lwL*P L5^**l 

Obl< pj^] J^i < 4 jjI < 293/11 -** 

# y> 

. 1 3 it ^aJ . jg-*A LLj -jJLXPr ^aji 

iiil J_p < Obi <^jJl< a ^^.:jUsL» 318/11 -* 

J- 4 fjJ Jji j £jj L-~Tj] 
OOj ^ 6 j^ ^ ^ ^ iiw'* • cT 2 -^ 324/11 “* 

£[jia—'l 6 c4^LJi ^y* £-_4J lij (_5^ ^ 

Js^' Cf- is^y ^ Obi < y^OjOl < erij-i jj—* 1 337/11 -* 

jOMj i[^Ja_jl 3 C4^rjj ^jjl [ 4 L £-jj jlUI -Up jjI <C 4jL~j ^ f5bJl 

1329/1 j>-J=ll J 

s—^'u—! OL-ji < Obi < ypjty abj ^ JU^..:^ljill ( Jlp 385/11 -** 
& ^ L->. ^ f jjl oJUU 4lU] ‘[36/11 >] JLJ [^f] ^ OLi- < 

3 ‘..^J Cj* l 

01 jj -* & -Uj* < Obi < jy^ J jjl < Jbjj. IjJtJl JIp 5-4/12 -** 

10 c..ojj——L l d 1L rj ^J-^jl 51^L- ^--aI^jI 4 J 1 I I li] ji&^r jjl otjj Cy^ < ^~ 
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>Jj— *-Jt] CS^ 1 -M 1 ^ < jy^ Li' ^l..:pLjty 39/12 -** 

yj < y^ < out < JaijJl < >y\ < pAljjl Ji 44/12 -** 

• P>- 15 ‘(t-i*'jii] <&' XP 
■A' J—^ < Ja-lJl < Obi < fgjA J, J *..:£$\ijUl JIp 77/12 - 

4 tdAijj* 1 C-£-i -ii l/’J^' *5' p—*“'j4 Jl *&' LS^j'] 
y*^ y I ^ ^ Obi < jJajjJl < ^— -p ^L.-.^lyJl JIp 79/12 — * 

4[l_Ja—> 12 cCJ_jll l 4JU ab'l aSv—jLl» j^jsl^l (_gvai U.J *1)1 JLP y\ jl 

^ 01—jf ^ ji—«-P |_^l jjjl ^ 4 _jjI ^ pjfeljjl ^ ^jlP jy~aJ 85/12 — ** 

l[_^-l 7 tjipby'l (*-*ljjl] (j^Uall 

< e J S'j> ( jlp < Obt < t5^j>ll ^ “J-e- < *>:^jI yJl JIp 104/12 -* 

•U a -“* 8 cJ-Pbf-l vIjJl JJU] ^ ^ < JjnU 
£jy] ^11 XP y\ < i-ip < 0b5 < J^p ^i ^I..: S LJ^I 111/12 -** 

sp>- 27 cjJUJl ^ J^bH 
y < Obf C ( ^>ll.. r pl jJ l ^ :jl£ll 116-115/12 -* 

s* 

tl Ja-x 11 C. .Jj j^?r J-ilj jbs- 4^lj p**l^jl J-Pb^l JlJ j li] dSl JLP 

■[^J^ 

iul J—*p j—J < -Ujsi < OUI < p5^l 116/12 - 

. 4 Cd jL 5-j^< p^l 

Jil J—^ j- >\ < JUrft < Obf < pS^U JLp..: jl^Jl 117/12 “* 

. [Ji^l 3 C^J-X*J ol Ajj jj\ Jl*.] 

iii j _J-jl jf j-axpr Jjf ^ J^a .J Jj f < Obi < ^jJL.t^l&l 128/12 -* 

** 

5 CJiJ^ l3b>w>l ^jUIj (»^lyl] 
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<-*—£ :i)l ^ oJi] Oof < jt\\ JU 130/12 -* 

S[j3—<1 7 L»l y~ (JUxJaJl ^rf 9 ^ 

f J iJ5U] ^ y\ < Obi < < Lr -p 0j l,.: g 4_ r iJl Jjp 160/12 -* 

jp>- 23 t-UjJ 

*[>-t 6 cJ»jJ] jw^i j|f < 001 < ylaij^l..:^^ JU 161/12 -* 

< >—* < *01 < < *-J-l o* JUjt..: c Jl_ r sJlJU 162/12 -* 

$[>-t 6 c-Ujl] 0A_^-f 

0L_.f < Jjaiil Jil < jUJL, j** : Jj-CUJl Juf 260-256/12 - 
5[i— c r'W p oJ ^ i-Jjti y. OOI OUiP 

J JU h 01 ] Uf* (Jl—• Juji < 001 J* 303/12 - 

*[>-T 3 wOjj aJL- 4 dill! -Jl J^jf (J*-"jj aJ^JoC. c,.;^ 

Jo-* < 001 < ^il\ Cr J-\ Jt JL»-f..:j|Vgl 192/14_j 341/12 - 

f-j — c - J -(-r* j’ 9 : ! - .Allall.. a*LaJ| j*jj ^0—4-1 «l^10 ^yjj] (j^UaJl ^ JT 

4 8 c jtij 

< 6j >-f < 00? < ( _ r ~p q, j0_^ ,y, l=s U..: ( *jl_ r lJl JIp 10/13 - 

• 4 3 cajj i_jUtI y oS/ dllir o—r" a—LJ l] jiUl 

O-*J=- < Jbj < oof < Jaly Jl < .up- y 11/13 -* 

*[>-l 4 tOj 0 j« .*»*■ A*y»j i^yy g 9 -] -f J * Jt5r jJ o'jj 
0L_«p 00f < J*y Jl < ^1 < *pU-. . : j,j& Jl^Tl 42-38/13 -* 

4 i^y] ^ < 

^ < Oi < jy^- Li' o<' < 4ijd Jl* 64/13 -** 

• 3 jLp- -i-Lss- clLLOu ^Jp-I] (3)1 jlp ^ i _- t, 

< 0L_«p # OOf < JCii^l < » y \ ^ Jp jt-Ji 123-120/13 - 

■ t 0 Lf"-H -V 1 
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j—!? < lj —*• y\ < (56? < J*>JI < 176/13 -* 

■ 0. J*-* 16 t J4'j—i y**- 

J < ifUifi Jt < jy^. J ^1 < p-il* ^..rpySli 177/13 -** 

10 y\ 6 J^“ 

oL-jf < yA —p ^Ull < JUi ^ ( - r J-l..: (ay l$3l Ju, 243-242/13 - 

j—^”1 ‘-r'j—^ ^ (_g£ js-^ (_jl ,jjl. •(_}) (5^1-vall ^ ,jJ OjU-i < 

8 t4-*_ji ^ i lj t_y“y* ^ alii j4] (jiLaaJl ^ 

s[>-f 

01-*SP Ji (561 < < ^—^^1 < Ju-...:pySH tr «^i 265/13 -* 

18 tdjiJl £p C*3] < 4^^SCp < 6 Jjs^ y\ < 

C(^jy»jJl ^ £>bl ^ £ji aj^\. . :c-»WjjJl ^jL^2j 400/13 — 

$ [^la—*1 9 oU>tLl*j C^ljJJl 43jJ*oa] (J>i 1 “ 

iiil J—*p J — A < dj ^4 < Obi < ^J\ j> 4jU23..:jl^Jl 11-10/14 - 

$[! Ja^> 11 cj-UaiJlj 3jb] 

Obi < jy^ J,\ ^1 < ^~P ^1. :$.LjS/I ^- .ai 39-38/14 — 

** ^ 

t[ljii-a 13 c.s_jta] <&l -4^- jjI < (_gJLJ-l < (5UiP ^ 

OJ — f~ J -J? < (56? < j^aA (_jl ^jl < ty\ jy~j£ 72/14 — ** 

5[jJa-al 8 ojb ^ 0U_L>] 

C^ljo^T] JjUJi < (561 < jy^- ^ J.y.-.y U^l 116-115/14 -** 

‘[>-1 6 t 

y\< y\< (56? < ^1 < 4J J? :£ J1 lyJl JIp 138-137/14 -** 

t ^4 j jUJU] jA**r 

cOIaJ— yU^r jjf < jyoj y\ < obi < ^Js. jjJl.. :^jI JIp 139/14 —* 

t[0l Ja-x 
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jl- +* <J,\ ^ < 0ji\ < (jjXaJl Is.LjS/1 (J^ai 180/14 ~ 

0 cp-l 2 ^ ^ — > ~ 4-i^r) jLiL c5-Lp l9^J ^ 0J-^“ ^jI ^ Obi ^ 

Obi < < Sjljj^j ii>1 jlp^j JL^.. :v *i*sJl 214/14 -* 

• 3 ts-l jj-^Lp j*jj ^£~p ^j] ^ jy^ < ^ 

-) & ^j o'. ^ < tf>W» br-^ 1 b^ ;>••:219/14 -** 

cjIpL- £-~J o~L?- ^cy»] ^ -bP ^ u Urj < Obi < (j^p ^1 ^1 

S [j-^ ipb^ 

(j—H 01 ,- t l <C jJl <C j^—^p ^1. .c3j-i-^ll if.L-j'b/l 252-251/14 

*: 5Jb^jJ aUI -Lp ^jI ^ ^JbM Jl*^ ‘x OLjjlP 

0-ij- b/^ ^ ^ lSX*j£- <1 AjjjLi ^1 IcjjJ-^aJl J,L»i 270/14 — 

(jO—0 -*1 < < u_JLiJ JJ jbl < OU^P JJ Obi < jya-P ^1 Jj| < 

*P>- 24 c l5 ~p] 

°J - J ^ Obi-i yj J^- yj jA*>t < <jj-WJl I^LbS/l <J r2-^3 371/14 — ** 

^jl < ^4< 1 __UJ y> Obi < OUiP yj Obi < ^bj yj < J-siajiJl < 

8 c(Jbii?Vl c--»I-Lp) jij^\ ^-^P 

-<f < £»l<f < 0_p4 < jLj j4* Ji ^>1 ^1.. 1 _ r ayai 427/14 - 

3] *ul j ^ ,jjl ^jl ^ aJ)I -Up < 

•['j^ 2 '" 20 

o^f < oliLi ^ o-jt ^ < J j-CJl : f U Vl 447-445/14 -** 

^1 < 3->jSvP < >-^-1" Oi *^UiP ^ jLj ^ JL»^ < J-'^il l < 

*['>- 50 ^Cp 

ui' u-^ ^ -u^ ^ c5-U_Jl_, j\ji-\ jJ Jl ^ o^..:Jl53l 450/14 -** 

^ jJl»^] (j^LaJlj jiLJl < JLlJI jj-io < cJUif 1 Obt <C ji*p 
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448/14 :0l—;l {jf- -L—o j >-T ^ 4 J) 6 t 

•(I_^ a -" 15 nJ^baall ^ JL-Jl ji-*y ^ i-)bl ibt* ^ j^-I ^ tx ~^~• • -03^^ 

3 tj!—** L)f 0*' j* 21 ^>J| ^ 26 Oijj 2 \j* 60 = 

•^> > 54P ^ 10 ‘<*£M 


5ji-Jl J ,^tJl OU it- Obi j£ JJfl3l 

JJ <^' < jUaLl 127/15 -** 

‘ [a jXt- i_jjall -Up jJ_j] JlLst 

j—< J^U' y\ < Obt < ^ J Ji x^ J, -u4..:jl£jl 171-170/15 -* 

‘ OH* 00 J^] (£j jm ,r 

Obf < J y^j 0i \< aj{ I < Jb^.t iss-is? ^-01 Juri 201-200/15 -** 

‘[^QJl Jl (_JUa (_il -uijj OUiP 

OU < L J*jA\j J ^1 < t J < tf lp..: t> jJl juri 206/15 -*** 

Or* OH S - * < *' (3*^ ‘-r’^rb 5 ] (j^bc- < U^S^P ^ i_—U j OH ^ OUiP 

0j—^ ^—^j) 512 c503/2 (3 o^ os-jOj 

•69 cSjjJ' f^!j oh’ Vj) 166/2 t_slsli j>- 

Ob? < Jx,jA\ < ^ < 6^f < yijJl^l.^djuUJl juf 258-257/15 -* 
• [^i i_S_r“>^ OI_jjI. <jll s-i'i/j uab^bp] (jib-all ail Up jj| < Qli ~p ^ 

OUsp jj Obf < ^ ^1 < a^t < JuTl 271-269/15 -** 

JP~ ^ 6 ^ ^3 CY* i—JJaJ.1 -Lp *jx3jI 

‘ [<jJ_JI 
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3 6JJ ojL —Ajtij 0 6>iP O6l..;o_olj-j— 1 ,^1 273-272/15 — 

-Up 

^ ny\< 0UiP out < JaijJl < o J < 295-297/15 -* 

• U^J-I <>f dr* 5 S^' JJ-j 1 ' j] (£_) >">■ _?4 < 

^j co j-*J ^ d)bl ^ ^jj ^LuJl.. ly-jM jL.f 1/16- 

CfUtlj 

< *5UJl ^f ^ ^ < 061 < Jbj ^ JU* < </>lkJl..:<jlS3l 124/16 -** 

\ N p 

^j»jj ^1 p 4)i! wL*p ^jI 

j—4 < 061 < ju* < ^>UJl..:Jl53l 125-124/16 -** 

£ (J J^J g.1 J ./? gllj 

a -i-ICObl < (^kijJl < < • J1 f..: c fl r sJl JU 132/16 -* 

‘[^b£ii f jii ^ v ^f] in jlp jjf < J4 ^ji 

061 < ^dH ^ < Ol~dl Ji yip ^ tlr -J-l..:oU-l J jJl JL+i 172/16 — 

•[••^J j-~"] j***" _>J ^ ®jl. jJ ^ 

(^jlj-!l OUlju O Us p ^ 061 ^ .4-1 ^ Jjf-l.. ;(jl53l 193/16 - 

‘ [jljill Jia <LO*. JLp jjJ -1 tJb-f] Jil JLP jj! < 

01—»f < I < 9 _H> < ^1p..:Jj-C=U JUn/Ij JUsM 214/16 -** 

4[J j-jJl f /] d^C*Jl < y-Vl 

>«r Jii < c lJUll 0~~. ^1 < 061 < *liJl < ( _ s Uil..: l ^l53l 258/16 - 

‘[d)T Ji I of J lil o-ii N J ouT 

•3-p of < fUoJl Juj < OUiP jj Obi < *LA Jl < JUll..:jl<3l 261/16 - 

i[4is1) iui 

J>U-6] ill JLP U 061 JL :^^ill J < r <U-l ^ ^..^1531 274/16 - 
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J - A < Ji ill -Lp < Obi < 5JLii J, ^J~\ LjbT 282/16 - 

fi N 

l_j j^p ail JLp 

J —J < 0 ais- JJ uL- < (jut < sJL^ai :jl*_ j, o*_J-I bbT 282/16 - 

J>\>r < c>y\ < Al O-P 

DUiP ji Obf < 01 jy> oh x*jz < jb^i ^f ^UM 331-330/16 - 

‘[.u^ ^V] jlp. _*f < 0j Ti ^Ip < 

‘[a!^ gjoll Ji/J < Obi < < 9jJ f < Jip : ji&i 330/I6 -* 

i[84/4 sL-Jl cJjJ ll] aS)I j_p of < Obf 340/16 - 

Jj — ^ < <y. Obf < XoP ^ ;cjU- jjJl JLa> 402-401/17 - 

“J> ‘u^ ji*0 J" -V 1 oh j* 1 *- < ls^^ 1 J0“J' oh' < oL^» j, 

‘[fji^l o.li 

0 ! ^ i3ji-^l s-'M' OH < -sOj oh 404/17 — 

$ [ajlijj Jj-^I jls^] ail -Lp y < D UiP 

Or 4 3 -^-1 uy‘0^-f' pi—^'] y-Sn Obi o^ r^CJl ^ 55/18 - 

i LhJ 

Ji —sT < OUiP jj Obi < JaijJl < l 5_/<-iS/l.. :^Jai\ JU 189/18 -* 

‘[5^Jl oJjJ 27] & JLp of < t lj3l 
y\ < OUiP Obf < fr Li_jj| < Jbdl < J^st JJ 0!_oL| : jlS3l 213/18 - 

• -l —^ <&' jO J_*-^l ^-bJl li] ajj| xp _jj| < jy^j 

- [<JyJ 

Ob' < j^aj ,_jf oh -U-£ oh -U^f < „ of < oh ^ :^l£Jl 309/18 -* 

* 0*3 ail Jj~.^ c5li] ail JLP jjt < OUiP ^ 

o-i' < ^ OH 3511 -M 1 < < ,^-oAl Or-^ 1 at -^'--^l^' 311/18 - 

♦ [{31 j-Jl i^A-^j] 
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4*3 

* 


Obf < j,\ ^1 < *J < Js* < * y \ :<JJU 337-336/18 -** 

C..o ^ -^P _^jI ^ Ob*£P 

JjpU-Ij ;jjj < OU < JaJjJI < J5U ^ -u4..: Jj-CaJl JU 341/18 -* 

jJLp ^-1 5.LijI $.U-~Jl (3 l£-^ jj] (J^br^ll ^a*^M Ob*—L^ ^ jLp ^ 

£ Jbu 4aJbM 

^ Obt < -U-P- jjl <C ojjI -ji-i*' j 1 .! t>; 406-405/18 — 

1 A J &"I c t ^ r t>l y> (j C_3~ (jljO] ls -«-L~''s/I < Jjta _jj| < OLftiP 

•[Jo^ 

y\ < u JiJi J J-^i < abj < J±yS\ < oy\ < Js -: JIS3I 173/19 - 

• [^*^ a ts 1 - (3 C —!y 5jT] aJ)I J_p 
j-J < lj Ijj < DUiP Ji ob! < JaJjJI < «_jJ < Js- :<31<CJ1 176/19 -* 

5[JOf yj Oli] jSMr 

01—»iP j—j OVjf < i-jJ Acs-lM ji—" 270-269/19 - 
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PART II 

THE HISTORICAL RELIABILITY OF BIOGRAPHICAL 
SOURCE MATERIAL 




DID THE QURAYSH CONCLUDE A TREATY WITH THE 
ANSAR PRIOR TO THE HIJRA? 1 


Michael Lecker 

Our knowledge of Islamic literature is far from complete, hence the 
study of the Prophet’s biography in general, and his diplomatic 
history in particular, has not yet gone beyond the initial stages. The 
following article deals with some unusual reports on the aftermath of 
tlie great (or second, or third, 2 or last 3 ) c Aqaba meeting between Mu¬ 
hammad and the Ansar which took place several months before the 
Hijra. These reports mention or allude to a treaty between the 
Quraysh and the Ansar which prevented bloodshed and allowed die 
Prophet’s Companions, and in due course the Prophet himself, to 
travel from Mecca to Medina. 


I 

Let us start with a passage from William M. Watt’s biography of the 
Prophet which represents what he correcdy calls the “standard tra¬ 
ditional account”: 

For die pilgrimage of 622 a party of Muslims, seventy-three men and 
two women, went to Mecca, met Muhammad secredy by night at al- 
c Aqabah and took an oath not merely to obey Muhammad but to fight 
for him—the Pledge of War, bay at ai-harb . Muhammad’s uncle ‘Abbas 
was present 4 to see that die responsibilities of Hashim to Muhammad 


1 I am indebted to Harald Motzki and Kees Versteegh for die invitation to parti- 
cipate in die workshop. Also to Harald Motzki and several odier participants for their 
comments on the draft. The final version of this article includes several improvements 
suggested by Michael Cook. 

' Samhudl, Wafa al-wqfd , I, 228; § alibi, Subul (Sira Shdmiyya ), III, 277. 

3 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, I, 226. 

1 Cf. Th. Noldeke’s skepticism at diis point, in his “Die Tradition iiber das Leben 
Muhammeds”, in Der Islam, 5 (1914), 160-70, at 165. At an earlier period Noldeke 
ascribed to this report more credibility; see his “Zur tendenzitisen Gestaltung der 
Urgeschichte des Islam’s”, in £DMG, 52 (1898), 16-33, at 23; also F. Buhl, Das Leben 
Muhammeds , trans. Hans Heinrich Schaeder, ‘Leipzig, 1930, repr. Heidelberg, 1955, 
187 (originally written shordy after Noldeke’s earlier article). See on diis matter M.J. 
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were genuinely shouldered by the Aws and the Khazraj. Muhammad 
asked for twelve representatives (; naqaba) to be appointed, and that was 
done. The Quraysh got word of the negotiations, which appeared to 
them hostile, and questioned some of the pagan Medinans, who 
answered in good faith that there was no truth in the report. Muham¬ 
mad now began encouraging his followers to go to Medina—Abu 
Salamah is even said to have gone before the Pledge of al- e Aqabah—and 
eventually there were about seventy of them there, including Muham¬ 
mad himself. 3 

But why was the Hijra of Muhammad and his Companions post¬ 
poned for several months? After all, he could have gone to Medina 
together with the Ansar during the sacred month of Dhu 1-Hijja in 
which all forms of warfare were forbidden. 

According to the dominant Ibn Ishaq/Ibn Hisham version of the 
c Aqaba meeting, immediately after the Ansar’s pledge of allegiance 
the devil (al-shaytari) or the enemy of God divulged the secret of the 
treaty between the Prophet and the Ansar. The Prophet threatened to 
deal with him later and ordered the Ansar to disperse quiedy and 
return to their temporary dwellings. At this point one of the Ansar, al- 
c Abbas b. c Ubada b. Nadia (of c Awf b. al-Khazraj) b offered to launch 
a morning attack on the people of Mina 7 (i.e., the pilgrims from 
different tribes who were preparing to leave the holy precincts and 
return to their territories). The Prophet turned the offer down, saying: 
“We were not ordered [by God] to do it” (lam numar bi-dhalika). Then 
the Prophet repeated his order that the Ansar return to dieir dwelling 
places/ A version of this report found in a Shl c ite source makes the 
Prophet’s nonbelligerent approach even more pronounced: upon 
hearing die news from the invisible informant, the Quraysh were 
mobilized. 9 


Kister, “Notes on the Papyrus Account of the Aqaba Meeting”, in Le Museon , 76 
(1963), 403-17, at 406-11. 

3 W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford, 1953, 145. 

“ More precisely, of Salim b. ‘Awf b. ‘Anir b. c Awf b. al-Khazraj; Ibn liajar, Isdba, 
III, 630-31; Ibn Qudama, Istibsar , 196 (who omits his father's name, calling him al- 
‘Abbas b. Nadia). 

' The ‘Aqaba in which the meeting took place was ‘Aqabat Mina; see my “ Tahud/ 
'Uhiid : A Variant Reading in the Story of the ‘Aqaba Meeting”, in Le Museon , 109 
(1996), 169-84, at 169. 

" Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 90; Taban, Tartkh, II, 365. 

... Wa-hdjat Quraysh fa-aqbalu bi-l-sildJi ; MajlisT, Bihar , XIX, 48. The mobilization 
motive is further developed in the Bihar which gives Hamza and ‘All a role in repel- 
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Some versions of this report include die following significant ex¬ 
change between the An§ar and the Prophet: 

Then they said to the Messenger of God: “Would you leave with us?” 
He said: “I was not ordered to do so” (ma umirtu bihi ). lu 

This conversation which is not found in Ibn Plisham and al-Tabari 
appeal's immediately after c Abd Allah b. Ubayy’s questioning by the 
Quraysh regarding the alliance between Muhammad and die Ansar. 
(It is reported that Ibn Ubayy knew nothing since he was not part of 
it.) 


ii 

Two sources place after this approach by the Ansar a passage which is 
far more at variance with the traditional story of die c Aqaba meeting 
and its aftermath. We begin with the text (Appendix I) found in die 
biography of die Prophet compiled in die 10th/16th century by al- 
Husayn b. Muhammad al-Diyai'bakn (d. 990/1582).“ The compiler 
is quoting from a monograph written some four and a half centuries 
before his time by the Andalusian Razln b. Mu c awiya (d. 524/ 
1129, or 535/1140). 12 The passage is probably from Razln’s history of 
Medina entitled Akhbar dar al-hijrci . ,J It explains Muhammad’s stay in 
Mecca after the c Aqaba meeting in mundane rather dian theological 
terms, taking us from the domain of divine providence to that of poli¬ 
tics: 

Razln reported: And it was said diat there was a dispute between the 
Quraysh and the An$ar because of the Prophet’s [imminent] departure 
with them [i.e., with die latter]. Then the Quraysh took fright [literally: 
fear was cast by God into die hearts of the Quraysh, 1 * i.e., they backed 


ling die Quraysh. In Ibn Ishaq/Ibn Hisham’s version the Quraysh only come in the 
morning to enquire about the goings-on. 

1,1 Diyarbakri, KhamTs , I, 319,1. 16; MaraghI (d. 816/1413; GAL , II, 172), TaJiqiq al- 
nasra , 14a. 

11 Diyarbakn, KhamTs , I, 319,1. 16 (die biography is followed by a general history). 

12 See El\ s.v. (Maribel Fierro). 

13 Hamad al-Jasir, “Mu’allafat ft ta’rikh al-Madlna”, no. 4, in al-'Arab, IV/v (1970), 
385-8, 465-8, at 388, mentions that Razln’s history of Medina is often quoted by the 
later historian of Medina, al-Maraghl. The same is true of Samhudfs Wafa al-wqfa 
which quotes many passages taken from Razrn’s monograph. 

M Cf. die hadftli: iiusirtu bi-Umb masirata shaJir , e.g. in Ibn al-Athlr, Mhqya, s.v. r- c -b, 
II, 233. 
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off because they feared the consequences of a military confrontation 
with the Ansar], and said: “[We agree to his departure, on condition 
that] he would only leave with you 15 during a [normal] month [i.e., not 
during a sacred month], or the Bedouin would say that you gained 
ascendancy over us.” lb 

The Ansar said: “The authority regarding this matter is in the hands of 
the Messenger of God and we shall obey his command . 55 And God 
brought down to His Messenger [the following verse]: “And if they 
want to trick you, then God is sufficient for you , 55,7 i.e., if the pagans of 
Quraysh want to deceive you, then God will cause His trials to befall 
them. And the Ansar left for Medina . 18 

Although the text is rather elusive at this point, it seems that the 
heavenly protection from the perfidious Quraysh implies permission 
to enter into a potentially dangerous accord with them. 

It is not impossible to discern suspected topoi in the text, such as the 
fear cast into the hearts of the pagan Quraysh (implying diat they 
agreed to terms more favorable to the Muslims than to themselves), 
and their concern about their political and military prestige among 
the Bedouin. But I believe that they all belong to the literary garb of 
this report rather than to its historical core. 


Ill 

The second fragment (Appendix II) is taken from the Sira Shdmiyya , a 
biography of the Prophet compiled in the 10th/16th century by al- 
Salihl (d. 942/1535-36). The compiler interrupts the common story of 
the c Aqaba meeting in order to incorporate a new text. In it we are 
told that the Quraysh proposed to give the Prophet and his followers 
safe conduct three months later. Again we realize that beside the 


15 The preposition maakum is noteworthy. It is as if the An$ar were expected to stay 
in Mecca until the Prophet’s departure. Cf. below, p. 164. 

Ib One expects here the preposiuon e ala: bi-annakiim ghalabtumuna ‘alayhi . See 
Appendix II, 11. 5-6. 

Q 8:62. The context is given in the preceding verse: “And if they incline to 
peace, do also incline to it, and put your confidence in God, for He hears and 
knows.” 

IU See also Maraghi, Tahqlq al-niisra , 14a, who omits Razln’s name and adds diat 
the Ansar (or rather the Medinans, not all of whom could be called An§ar at that 
stage) who took part in the pilgrimage that year numbered 500. See also Ibn Sa c d, 
Tabaqat , I, 221. Interestingly, some 500 of the Ansar are said to have received the 
Prophet upon his arrival at Medina; Bukhari, al-Tankh al-awsat, I, 78. For Razin’s 
text, see also Samhudi, Wafa al-wafa , I, 233-34. 
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dominant and almost ubiquitous version of the c Aqaba meeting, a 
substantially different account was circulating in Islamic historiogra- 
phy: 

Sulayman b. Tarkhan mentioned in his Kitab al-Siyar that upon the con¬ 
version to Islam of those of the Ansar who converted, Iblls iu —may 
God’s curse be upon him—shrieked, making him [= the Prophet] 
distinct 20 among the pilgrims: “If you have an interest in Muhammad, 
dien come to him at such-and-such place, since those who live in 
Yadirib concluded an alliance with him.” He [= the compiler] said: 
“And Gabriel descended but none of the people saw him.” The 
assembly of the Quraysh gathered upon Iblis’s shriek. Matters between 
the [Qurashl] pagans and the Ansar became grave to the point that 
fighting between diem nearly broke out. Abu Jahl regarded fighting in 
those [sacred] days with aversion. He said: “O company of the Aws 
and Khazraj, you are our brothers 21 and you have entered into a 
weighty matter—you want to forcibly take away one of us.” Haritha b. 
al-Nu c man told him: “Yes, and in spite of your objection, too. By God, 
had we known that it was the Messenger of God’s command diat we 
take you with us as well, we would do so.” Abu Jahl said: “We propose 
that after three months we shall allow any of Muhammad’s Compan¬ 
ions wishing to join you to do so, and we shall give you a compact that 
will satisfy both you and Muhammad, prescribing diat we shall not 
widihold him after that.” The Ansar said: “Yes, if the Messenger of 
God is satisfied [with this].” And he [= the compiler] mentioned the 
[rest of the] story . 22 

Al-SalihT copied this report from die biography of the Prophet com¬ 
piled eight centuries before his own time by Abu 1-Mu e tamir Sulay¬ 
man b. Tarkhan al-Tayml (d. 143/761). Al-Tayml was die Basran 
mciwlct 3 and ascetic 24 who for forty years officiated as the imam of the 
Great Mosque of Basra. 23 The biography was quoted by Ibn Rajab al- 


111 See El\ s.v. (A.J. Wensinck-L. Gardet). 

211 Instead of bi-bajilhi 3 1 propose to read :yubmiihu or yubayyinuhu. However, the text 
is not smooth. 

21 One expects here akhwdhmd instead of ikhwdnund. Cf. my “The Death of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s Father: Did WaqidI Invent Some of die Evidence?”, in 
ZDMG , 145 (1995), 9-27, at 14 and passim. 

22 Salihh Subtil (Sira Shdmiyyd ), III, 284-85. See also the more recent edition by e Adil 
Ahmad c Abd al-Mawjud and ‘All Muhammad Mu'awwad, Beirut, 1414/1993, III, 
206. 

23 The nisba al-Tayml goes back to die fact that he lived among the B. Taym; Miz- 
zT, Tahdhib al-kamal , XII, 5. 

21 Abu Nu‘aym, Hilya 3 III, 27-37. 

23 See, for example, DhaliabI, Nubala , VI, 200. 
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Hanball (d. 795/1392) 26 and was still available to al-Salihl more than 
a century later/ 7 

For some reason al-Salihl chose to discontinue his quotation from 
Ibn Tarkhan’s biography of the Prophet. Since no fighting broke out 
between the Quraysh and the Ansar, and since the Prophet stayed in 
Mecca and did not depart with his new allies, we can assume that the 
Prophet’s reply was positive. 

Obviously, this is not a colorless account of the event but a literary 
piece meant to entertain both listeners and readers. This is above all 
evident in the dialogue between the defiant Haritha and tire cool- 
headed Abu Jahl. But the literary garb adorns a framework of a 
presumed historical fact, namely, the negotiations and treaty imme¬ 
diately after the c Aqaba meeting. 


IV 

The third text (Appendix III) is found in a small monograph compiled 
by the historian of the Yemenite town Zabld, Ibn al-Dayba c (d. 


J0 See his Fath al-bdn. II, 212 [wa-fi kitdbi l-stra li-Sulaymdn al-Taymi). 

■' In other words, it was extant at least five centuries after al-Khatib al-Baghdadl 
(d. 463/1071) received its ijdza in Damascus; cf. J. van Ess, Theologie and Gesellschajl im 
2. und 3 . Jahrhundert Hidschra: Eine Geschichte des religiosen Deiikens im friihen Islam , Berlin 
and New York. 1991-95, II, 368; GAS, I, 285; M. Jarrar, Die Prophetenbiog-aphie im 
islamischen Spanien , Frankfurt a.M., 1989, 77-81. For Sulayman’s Shfite sympathies 
see also MizzT, Tahdhib al-kamai XII, 9 (wa-kana Sulaymdn ma ilan ild e Ali b. AbJ Talib ?•.); 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta 3 nkh madxnat Dimashq, XLII, 531 = Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar ta 3 nkh 
Dimashq , XVIII, 81 (the text is not smooth). These sympadiies are confirmed by the 
fragment preserved in Mughaltay, at-Z a kr al-basitn , II, 188a, regarding the respective 
roles of Abu Bakr and e AlT in Muhammad’s Hijra; see M.J. Kister, “On the Papyrus 
of Wahb b. Munabbih”, in BSOAS, 37 (1974), 545-71, at 565-66 {wa-fi Siyar Abi l- 
Mutamir Sxdayman al- Taymi: aqbala Abu Bakr hatta sa 3 ala \Aliyyan e ani l-nabiyyi s fa-qdla: in 
kdnat laka bihi hdja fa-lqahu bi-ghdr Thaivr). The Siyar of Sulayman b. Tarkhan is 
presumably identical to his Maghdo, mentioned in 6L4S, I, 285-86. Sulayman’s son, al- 
Mu e tamir (d. 187/803), transmitted the whole ma compiled by his father to 
Muhammad b. c Abd al-A c la (d. in Basra in 245/859); see M. Muranyi, “Ibn Ishaq’s 
Kitab al-Maghazi in der Riwaya von Yunus b. Bukair: Bemerkungen zur friihen 
Uberlieferungsgeschichte”, in JSAI, 14 (1991), 214-75, at 225. For entries on al- 
Mu c tamir and Muhammad b. e Abd al-A e la, see MizzI, Tahdhib al-kamdl, XXVIII, 
250-56 and XXV, 581-83, respectively. (Jarrar, Die Frophetenbiographie , 79, suspects 
diat the creator of the book ascribed to Sulayman was either al-Mu c tamir or 
Muhammad b. c Abd al-A c la.) For two reports going back to Sulayman (dirough his 
son al-Mu c tamiij, probably taken from his biography of the Prophet, see Abu 
Nu c aym, Dalaiil, 176-77, 199. 
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944/1537) 20 who was a contemporary of al-Salihl (they both preceded 
al-Diyarbakn by half a century). In Ibn al-Dayba c, s book we read the 
following: 

... When the Quraysh found out about what the Aws and Khazraj had 
done, his [= the Prophet’s] closest cousins 29 came to them [= to the 
Aws and Khazraj]. Among them [i.e., among the former] were Abu 
Jahl, 30 c Utba [b. Rabl c a al-Umawi], Abu Sufyan, Shayba [b. Rabl'a al- 
UmawT, e Utba’s brother], Ubayy pD. Khalaf al-Jumahl], Umayya [b. 
Khalaf al-Jumahl, Ubayy’s brother], Suhayl [b. c Amr al- c Amin], 
Nubayh [b. al-Hajjaj al-Sahml], Munabbih [b. al-Hajjaj al-Sahml, 
Nubayh’s brother], al-Nadr b. al-Harith [al- c Abclan] and c Amr b. al- 
e As [al-Sahml]. They told them: “O people of Yathrib, we have a 
better claim to him 31 than you, since we are his kin and flesh.” The Aws 
and Khazraj told them: “Not at all, our claim to him is better than 
yours, because we both worship one god.” When die Quraysh realized 
that dieir zeal was sincere and their resolution firm, they feared the 
outbreak of violence and put them off with that which is best' 42 [i.e., 
peacefully]. They said: “Leave him to us [for a while], and we under¬ 
take to grant him security and protection. We shall treat him and those 
who follow him favorably, and those of them [i.e., of his followers] who 
want to join you we shall not prevent from doing so”—they meant the 
Muhajirun. The Aws and Khazraj disliked it, [but] the Messenger of 
God said: “Accept their request, O people of the Aws and Khazraj, 
since God attains his purpose 33 and fulfills his promise.” They said: 
“Will you be satisfied if we do so, O Messenger of God?” He said: 
“Yes.” They said: “Then we hear and obey.” And they concluded a 
nonbelligerency treaty for four months, then they returned to Yathrib. 
And when they dispersed, the Quraysh intended treachery. But God, 
may He be exalted, protected His prophet from their evil and he [= the 
Prophet] left Mecca with the revelation which was sent down to him, in 
a state of fear and on his guard until he arrived at Medina, because of 
God’s decree to him to do so. 3 ' 1 


211 On whom see EI\ s.v. (C. van Arendonk-G. Rentz). 

One expects here: his fellow tribesmen. 

111 Whom we have already met in Appendix II. 

31 The preposition bihi is from AlusI, Bidiigh al-arab , I, 190 (quoting the Nashr al- 
mahdsin). 

,2 Cf., for example, Q41:34. 

3i Q65:3. 

M Ibn al-Dayba e , Nashr al-maJiasin , 173-76. 
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V 

There are obvious differences among the reports under discussion, 
none of which is a verbatim reflection of die episode it purports to 
describe. By far the crucial matter is the treaty. Now while the first 
report alludes to an understanding with regard to the postponement 
of the Prophet’s departure, the second mentions a tiiree month period 
after which the Companions, followed by the Prophet himself, will be 
allowed to emigrate. The third report speaks of a delayed departure 
of the Prophet and his Companions and refers to a four month truce. 
Differences in Islamic historiography come as no surprise, given its 
nature and emergence. 33 Yet there is a significant common denomi¬ 
nator: at the initiative of the pragmatic Quraysh, die departure of the 
Prophet and his Companions was postponed for several months. The 
delay prevented a military confrontation between the Quraysh and 
the Ansar, while at the same time safeguarding the unhindered emi¬ 
gration of the Prophet and his Companions. 

Assuming that there was a treaty between die Quraysh and the 
Ansar, how are we to interpret the reported attempt to harm die 
Ansar on their way back from the pilgrimage? Did the Quraysh act 
treacherously? 36 Were the alleged perpetrators Qurashls who were 
opposed to the treaty? 37 Was the report invented in order to glorify 
the two Ansar involved? 38 

In the context of the said treaty a special category of Muhajirun 
should be mentioned, namely, Ansar who were also entided to be 
called Muhajirun. They may have served as a small armed escort 
which either came from Medina to Mecca on the eve of the Hijra, or 
stayed in Mecca after the 'Aqaba meeting in order to see to the 
fulfillment of the QurashI undertaking. Ibn Sa'd lists four men 
belonging to this category: Dhakwan b. 'Abd Qays (of die Zurayq— 
Khazraj), 'Uqba b. Wahb b. Kalada (a GhatafanI hcittf of the 'Awf b. 


35 Cf. M. Lecker, “The Death”. 

J(J Appendix III, 1. 3 from bottom: also SamhudI, Wafa al-wqfd , I, 234: wa-qila inna 
Qurayshan bada lahitm fa-kharqju ft dthanhim fa-adraku mvilium rajulqyni hand takhallqfaJi amr, 
etc. 


37 But the chief aggressor, Suhayl b. 'Amr (Ibn Hisham, Sira , II, 93), is listed in 
Appendix III among the Qurashls who approached the Ansar. 

" It is noteworthy that both Sa c d b. TJbada and al-Mundhir b. e Amr were of die 
Sa c ida (Khazraj), albeit of different subdivisions; Ibn Qudama, Istibsdr , 93 and 101, 
respectively. In one source Sa e d is replaced by al- c Abbas b. e Ubada; SamhudI, Wafa 
al-wqfa I, 234, which does suggest nfadail contest. 
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al-Khazraj, more precisely of the Banu 1-Hubla 39 ), the above-mention¬ 
ed al- c Abbas b. TJbada b. Nadia of the c Awf b. al-Khazraj 40 and 
Ziyad b. LabTd (of the Bayada—Khazraj). After the c Aqaba meeting 
they are said to have returned to Medina with die rest of the Ansar. 
When the first Muhajirun arrived at Quba\ they set out to the 
Prophet in Mecca and participated in the Hijra of his Companions. 41 
A fifth Ansan reportedly entided to the same status was Rifa c a b. 
c Amr b. Zayd (of the c Awf b. al-Khazraj, more precisely of the Banu 1- 
Hubla 42 ) who set out to join the Prophet and returned to Medina as a 
Muhajir. 43 

According to other reports which refer to three of the five men 
mentioned above, they stayed in Mecca between the c Aqaba meeting 
and the Hijra. It is mentioned that c Uqba b. Wahb came to the 
Prophet and stayed with him in Mecca until the Hijra, 44 and there are 
similar reports regarding Ziyad b. LabTd 40 and al- c Abbas b. c Ubada. 46 

The reports on a treaty between the Quraysh and die Ansar which 
preceded die Hijra seem to be rare. This impression could, however, 
be misleading, since it is only based on the small part of Islamic histo¬ 
riography which has survived to our time. 47 In any case, assuming that 
they are indeed rare, we have to deduce diat die Prophet’s biograph¬ 
ers gave precedence to reports portraying a persecuted prophet. 
Their motivation was probably pious: the humbler the Prophet’s 
starting point, the greater God’s grace and deliverance. 48 Besides, 

J ' J Ibn Hajar, Isaba, TV, 528; Ibn Qudania, Istibsar, 187; mentioned in Buhl, Leben, 
188, note 155. 

40 Above, note 6. 

41 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, I, 226. Dhakwan participated in the first and second "Aqaba 
meetings. Then (i.e., having returned to Medina) he travelled from Medina to Mecca 
and was with die Prophet until the Hijra; Ibn Qudania, Istibsar, 171. 

4a Ibn Hajar, Isdba, II, 493; Ibn Qudama, Istibsar, 186 (where his pedigree is 
abridged). 

4J Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, IV, 245 (who only mentions in diis category Rifa'a and al- 
"Abbas b. TJbada). 

44 Ibn Qudania, Istibsar, 187; Ibn Hajar, Isdba, TV, 528. 

43 Ibn Qudama, Istibsar, 176. 

40 Ibn Hajar, Isdba, III, 631; Ibn Qudania, Istibsar, 196. 

17 Most of the works mentioned in Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihiist and Hajjl Khalifa’s Kashf 
al-zunun were lost; G. MakdisI, “Hanbalite Islam”, in M.L. Swartz (trails, and ed.), 
Studies on Islam, New York-Oxford, 1981, 216-64, at 217. 

411 The circumstances of the Hijra are closely related to die interpretation of the 
term Hijra. Buhl, Leben, 196 correcdy remarks diat Hijra does not mean “Flucht” but 
“Bruch, Auflosung einer fritheren Verbindung”. See also C.H. Becker, Islamstudien . 
Vom Warden und Wesen der islamischen Welt, I, Leipzig, 1924, 340 (“eine innerlich 
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stories of humiliation and danger are more effective than ones of 
political expediency. 

The reports quoted above demonstrate the importance of late 
biographies of the Prophet which are outside what is now widely 
considered as the mainstream of the sira literature. 49 A voluntary 
limitation of the scope of sources used in Islamic research deprives 
one of rich and at times crucial source material. Several centuries ago 
scholars in Damascus, Cairo and elsewhere in the Muslim world were 
still copying into their own compilations extracts from old books, 
some of them dating back to the dawn of Islamic historiography. 
(Needless to say, we must not equate “early 53 with “historical” or 
“true 35 .) 

To conclude, the study deals with the aftermath of the c Aqaba 
meeting which took place several months before the Hijra. Three 
biographies of the Prophet compiled in the 1 Oth/16th century include 
reports, no doubt copied from earlier biographies, which mention or 
allude to a treaty between the Quraysh and the Ansar. These reports 


bedingte, freiwillige Auswanderung”). Becker adds diat the reports on the suffering 
and dangers to which the Prophet was exposed before and during the Hijra are 
exaggerated, “um dem Prophecen den Ruhm eines Martyrers fur Gottes Sache zu 
verschaffen”. 

411 In the words of M.J. Kister, the late compilations “contain a great number of 
early Traditions derived from lost or hitherto unpublished compilations”. He 
continues: “Some Traditions, including early ones, were apparently omitted in the 
generally accepted Sirah compilations, faded into oblivion, but reappeared in these 
late compilations”; see his “The Sirah Literature”, in A.F.L. Beeston et al. (eds.), Arabic 
Literature io the End of the Umayyad Peiiod , Cambridge, 1983, 352-67, at 366, 367. A 
somewhat updated version will appear in L.I. Conrad (ed.), Histoiy and Historiograph in 
Early Islamic Times: Studies and Perspectives. For the importance of late compilations (Ibn 
Kathlr, Ibn Sayyid al-Nas) as a source of primary materials from historians earlier 
than Ibn Ishaq, see A. A. Duri, The Rise of Historical Writing among the Arabs , ed. and 
trans. L.I. Conrad, Princeton. 1983, 8. Rudi Paret reported (Arabistik und Islamkunde an 
deutschen Universitdten , Wiesbaden, 1966, 10) that Gustav Weil (1808-89) used for his 
biography of Muhammad “alle ihm irgendwie erreichbaren Quellen”, and that Weil 
made a special trip to Gotha in order to look for relevant manuscripts at die 
Herzoglichen Bibliothek. There he found al-DiyarbakiTs Khaims (quoted earlier in 
this article) and the Sira Halabiyya which, although they were only compiled in the 
16th or 17th century, included rich and old source material. Buhl (Leben, 371) was 
suspicious of the later biographies of the Prophet (he listed authors who lived in the 
14th, 16th and 17th centuries) and was confident that the early sources contained the 
most important reports which were in existence at their time. Watt was of the same 
opinion. Having mentioned Ibn Hisham, al-Tabari, al-Waqidi and Ibn Sa c d, he said: 
“There are later Muslim biographers of Muhammad but none appears to have had 
access to any important primary sources other than those used by the above- 
mentioned writers”; see his Muhammad at Mecca, xii. 
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may have been suppressed in the mainstream sira literature which 
preferred a persecuted and humiliated prophet to one whose road to 
Medina was paved by political compromise. 
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THE MURDER OF IBN ABl L-HUQAYQ: 

ON THE ORIGIN AND RELIABILITY OF SOME 
MAGHAZI- REPORTS 

Harald Motzki 

I. Introduction 1 

From the viewpoint of historical source criticism, our sources for a 
biography of the Prophet Muhammad must be classified as traditions. 
They contain information that has been consciously produced in 
order to inform later generations on what happened. This is a truism 
for scholars of Islam. This feature of the sources, however, permits 
different approaches when using them. On the one hand, this kind of 
sources can serve to write a history of ideas which are reflected in the 
description of the past; on the other hand, they may be considered as 
pieces of a broken mirror which reflect what really happened and 
therefore can be used to reconstruct historical reality. Both ap¬ 
proaches have a validity of their own which can only be assessed on 
philosophical grounds. I leave such a discussion to those who are 
better qualified for these matters. Convinced that it is possible to 
reconstruct historical reality—whatever diat may mean—I have 
chosen to deal with the second approach, and in the following source 
analysis, I venture to explore what the historical reality that could be 
reconstructed from die available sources looks like, and to test the 
mediods which can be used for such a reconstruction. This approach 
necessitates, hov/ever, some preliminary remarks which oudine my 
views concerning the possibility of using the sources in this manner. 

As every historian knows, die informative value of the kind of 
sources termed traditions is blurred by several limitations. Traditions 
are subjective due to their choice of what they mention and what not; 
they put facts into a certain perspective, sequence and connection; 
and they use topoi or even create facts which have never existed or 
not in die manner diat they describe them. As far as these limitations 
are concerned, the situation is not any different in die case of 


1 I am grateful to the participants of the colloquium, especially Michael Lecker, 
and to Kees Versteegh, John Navvas and Peri Bearman for their useful comments on 
the first draft of this article. 
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Muhammad from that which the historian encounters for many other 
historical persons with regard to whom sources classified as remnants 
are not available to any substantial extent. The fact that the traditions 
concerning the founder of Islam originated primarily in the circle of 
the followers of this religion certainly increases the danger that the 
information could be biased, but this is the case as well with many 
other historical personalities and should—in my view—not lead to 
the a priori assumption that all the pieces of information are neces¬ 
sarily biased or that among those that are biased, the unbiased ones 
cannot be detected and, therefore, the sources on the whole are use¬ 
less for a historical biography. 

The special biases which Muslim sources of the life of Muhammad 
can have have often been dealt with in Western scholarship. The 
most important biases can be summarized as follows: 1) The material 
which constitutes the biography of Muhammad has a tqfsir character 
and owes its existence to the efforts of the Muslims of the first two 
Islamic centuries to understand and explain the Qur’an. 2 2) The 
background is theological, in that the traditions tried to create a 
specific theology of history, or in that the Muslims simply tended to 
put a halo around the founder of their religion. 3 3) Actions of the 
Prophet were invented or trimmed to fit a specific form in order to 
serve as legal precedents which could supplement or even abrogate 
the legislation of the Qur’an. 4 

All these biases and many others 5 are certainly found in the sources 
which form the customary basis for die biography of Muhammad. It 
should not immediately be concluded, however, that all reports are 
the result of one or more of those motives, or that the historical reality 
of the Prophet’s time is generally so badly distorted that there is no 
hope of recovering even parts of it. In order to reduce the risk of bias, 
I did not choose one of the highly sensitive issues which constitute the 


"A thesis put forward for the first time by H. Lammens, “Qoran et tradition. 
Comment fi.it composee la Vie de Mahomet”, in Rccherches de science religieuse , 1 (1910), 
27-51 and recently favored again, amongst others, by J. Burton, An Introduction to the 
Hadxth , Edinburgh, 1994. 

J As has been argued among others by J. Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu. Content 
and Composition of Islamic Salvation Histojy , Oxford, 1978 and recently by U. Rubin, The 
Eye of the Beholder: The Lfe of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims , Princeton, 1995. 

4 A theory advanced, among others, by J. Schacht, “A Revaluation of Islamic 
Traditions”, in JRAS, 49 (1949), 143-54. 

5 See the extensive list of possible biases in W. Muir’s Introduction to his The Life of 
Mahomet and the Histoiy of Islcan to the Era of the Hegira , London, 1861. 
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Meccan part of the stra for investigation, nor did I choose one of the 
central events of the Medinan period. Instead I chose an episode 
which is rather marginal in the sira : The expedition of a group of 
Ansar to kill Abu Rafi c Sallam b. Abl 1-Huqayq, a Jew living (accord¬ 
ing to some of the sources) at Khaybar. The Prophet himself does not 
even play a central role in this event, which seems not to be reli¬ 
giously problematic, at least not from the Muslim point of view. That 
does not mean that I expect the reports to be completely free of any 
tendentiousness. A second advantage of this episode is that there are 
varying accounts of it preserved in different sources. 

This episode is mentioned in most biographies of Muhammad 
written by Western scholars; however, the sources which they used to 
present what happened vary. Some authors used Ibn Sa c d (Sprenger, 
Muir), others Ibn Hisham (Grimme, Margoliouth), a third group even 
mixed the reports of these two and other sources such as al-Waqidl, 
al-Bukhan or al-Taban (Dermenghem, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Watt). b None justified their choice of sources nor did they give a 
reason why they mixed a new cocktail from varying reports. The 
much criticized A. Sprenger, writing around the middle of the last 
century, was the only one who pointed out that there were reports on 
the event which were not compatible; he even tried to use this insight 
for a source-critical argument. 

An overview of the manner in which the expedition against Ibn 
Abl 1-Huqayq has been depicted in Western biographies on Muham¬ 
mad and of what sources they used reveals a fundamental weakness of 
all of these books: They lack a sound source-critical foundation. The 
reports of different sources are treated as equal, and no attempts are 
made to date them or to explore their Sitz im Leben. 

Some of the reports on the murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq as contain¬ 
ed in Muslim sources have been discussed in two articles, both of 
which were published in 1986. In one of them, G.D. Newby mentions 
that there are different accounts of the event preserved in Ibn Hi- 
sham’s Sira ,, al-Taban’s Ta’rikh , Ibn Sa c d’s Tabaqdt and al-Waqidl’s 


G A. Sprenger. Das Leben and. die Lehre des Mohammad ' Berlin, 1861-65, in, 235-36; 
W. Muir, The Life, 348-49: H. Grimme, Mohammed , I, Das Leben, Munster, 1892, 94; 
D.S. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, New York/London, 1905, 336; E. 
Dermenghem, The Life of Mahomet, London, 1930, 216-18; M. Gaudefroy-Demom¬ 
bynes. Mahomet, 'Paris, 1969, 143: W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford, 1956, 
213. 
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Maghdzi and lists a few differences. 7 He then expounds the thesis that 
some details, which are only narrated in al-Waqidfs version, indicate 
“that the raid took place during one of the Seder nights of Pesah” 8 
and that with this account “we glimpse the ways that the Jews of 
Khaybar, and probably the rest of the Hijaz, practised Passover”. 9 
According to Newby, the narrative preserved by al-Waqidl has to be 
regarded as a trustworthy tradition because “the material makes 
reasonable internal sense in light of the network of information we 
already have”, 10 i.e., about Jewish ritual practices of the time. 

In the other article, J.N. Mattock translates four narratives on the 
event preserved by al-Tabari, Ibn Hisham and al-Waqidl and studies 
them as literary texts, discussing the points which he considers to be 
inconsistent or implausible or which may seem to be obscure. 11 His 
approach is much more sophisticated than Newby’s superficial com¬ 
parison of the variants. As a result, he qualifies the different versions 
as “perfunctory”, “more coherent”, “the most sophisticated”, “some¬ 
thing of a black comedy” or the like. He eventually touches upon the 
question of authenticity. His conclusion, based on a comparison of all 
four reports, is that “none of these accounts is authentic” and that “it 
is practically impossible to judge which may approximate most closely 
to the truth”. 12 * As far as the version of al-Waqidl is concerned, Mat¬ 
tock comes to the opposite conclusion of Newby. He regards the 
details which al-Waqidl’s version alone displays as “explanatory 
matter”, added “with an eye to obtaining the most dramatic effect 
possible” or “simply because it was needed”. u The presence of com¬ 
mon elements in several and even in all versions speaks, according to 
his view, in favor of an archetype of the story which must have existed 
and “from which the extant versions derive, at various removes”. 14 

The research which has been done so far on the stories relating the 


7 G.D. Newby, “The Surah as a Source for Arabian Jewish History: Problems and 
Perspectives”, in JSAI, 7 (1986), 131-32. 

“ Newby, “The Sira/i ”, 133. This date is based, however, on a quesdonable reading 
of the expression ft khamar al-nas as ft khamr al-nas. See below, p. 209. 

y Newby, “The Sirah ”, 135. 

10 Newby, “The Sirah ”, 138. 

11 J.N. Mattock, “Histoiy and Fiction”, in OPSAS, 1 (1986), 80-97. 

u Mattock, “Histoiy and Fiction”, 95. 

IJ Mattock, “Histoiy and Ficdon”, 95, 96. 

14 Mattock, “Histoiy and Fiction”, 96. 
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murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq can be described as perfunctory at best. 
In the biographies of Muhammad written by Western scholars, one 
or all of the narrations are accepted as reports of historical facts, 
without bothering about the differences between them. Among the 
few attempts to analyze them, Newby neglects most of the versions in 
favor of one, without giving his reasons for this, whereas Mattock 
does not wonder about the fact that some versions resemble each 
other more than others, and he does not ask where the supposed 
archetype may have come from. The isnads of the traditions in ques¬ 
tion have been completely neglected. To fill this gap, a thorough 
isnad-cum-matn analysis of them will be presented. 

The aim of the isnad-cum-matn analysis is to trace the transmission 
history of a tradition by comparing their variants contained in the 
different compilations of traditions available. The method makes use 
of both the text (main) and the chain of transmitters ( isnda !). It is thus a 
prerequisite of the method that there be variants of the tradition in 
question and that they be equipped with isnads. The method proceeds 
from several premises: 1) Variants of a tradition are (at least partially) 
the result of a process of transmission. 2) The isnads of the variants 
reflect (at least partially) the actual paths of transmission. The first 
premise is based on the observation that textual variants of a hadxth 
often reveal more or less clearly an original text from which they 
derive. In the case of traditions with many variants it is even possible 
to arrange them into stemmas. The second premise follows from the 
experience that the different chains of transmission belonging to one 
and the same tradition more often than not have common links above 
the level of the authority to whom the tradition allegedly goes back. 3) 
A further premise of the isnad-cum-matn analysis is that cases in which 
the textual affinity correlates with the common links in the isnads are 
most probably instances of real transmission. If the isnads , however, 
give the impression of a relationship between variants but the respec¬ 
tive texts do not show it, it is to be concluded that either the isnads 
and/or the texts of the traditions are faulty, either from the careless¬ 
ness of transmitters or because of intentional changes. 

The method of isnad-cum-matn analysis which I used in the following 
investigation consisted of several steps. 1) As many variants as possible 
equipped with an isnad (or fragments of it) were collected. 2) The lines 
of transmission were compiled in order to detect their common links 
in the different generations of transmitters. On the basis of the results, 
first hypotheses on the transmission history were formulated. 3) The 
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texts of the valiants were compared in order to establish relationships 
and differences between them concerning structure and wording. 
This also allowed the formulation of statements about their trans¬ 
mission history. 4) The results of isnad and main analyses were com¬ 
pared. At this point conclusions with regard to the transmission 
history of the tradition in question could be drawn: an approximate 
date from when the tradition in question must have been in circula¬ 
tion, who were the earliest transmitters, how did the text change in 
tile course of transmission and who was responsible for it, etc. 13 

Such a detailed analysis of isnads and matns runs the risk of being 
boring for the reader. The alternative, however, would be to maintain 
that a hadxth goes back to a certain time, region or persons, or that 
some variants are unreliable, without presenting sufficient proof for it. 


II. Isnad Analysis 

When looking at the isnads of the different traditions dealing with the 
murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, it becomes clear that there are four 
different groups of transmission. One goes back to the Companion of 
the Prophet al-Bara* b. c Azib, another stops at a son (or grandson) of 
the Companion Ka c b b. Malik, a third has the Companion c Abd 
Allah b. Unays as the original transmitter of the story, and a fourth 
has a common link in the Egyptian scholar Ibn Lahfa (d. 174/790-1) 
but purports to go back to the Successor c Urwa b. al-Zubayr. Let us 
deal with them one by one. 

The tradition of al-Bara 

Variants of this version equipped with an isnad are to be found in five 
sources: al-Bukharfs al-Jdmi al-salnh , al-Tabari 5 s Tankh al-nisul wa-l- 
mulfik , al-Ruyanfs Musnad , al-Bayhaqfs al-Sunan al-kubrd and his Da- 


15 The functioning and methodological implications of this type of hadxth analysis 
are described in more detail in two of my recent articles: “ Quo vadis 7fa7F/-Forschung? 
Eine kritische Untersuchung von G.H.A. Juynboll: 'Naff the niawla of Ibn e Umar, 
and His Position in Muslim Hadxth Literature’”, in Dev Islam, 73 (1996), 40-80; and 
“The Prophet and the Cat. On Dating Malik’s Muwatla 3 and Legal Traditions”, in 
J.S4/, 22 (1998), 18-83; and by G. Schoeler in his C/iarakter und AulJientie der muslitnischen 
Uberliefenuig iiber das Leben Mohammeds. Berlin/New York, 1996. 
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tail al-nubuwwa (see diagram 1 on p. 237). 16 Al-Bukhari gives five 
variants, three detailed and two short ones. The three long traditions 
go back to three different transmitters, Yusuf [b. Ishaq], Isra’il [b. 
Yunus] and Zakariyya 3 b. Abl Za’ida, 17 who all have Abu Ishaq [al- 
Sabm] as their informant. The latter allegedly transmits the story 
from al-Bara 3 . Abu Ishaq is the common link in this isnad bundle. 10 
Israel, one of the three transmitters from Abu Ishaq, is what G.H.A. 
Juynboll terms “a partial common link”. He is a grandson of Abu 
Ishaq and known for his expertise concerning the traditions of his 
grandfather. Three transmission lines go via him: that of Mus'ab b. 
al-Miqdam contained in al-Tabari’s Tankh , that of Muhammad b. 
Sabiq preserved in al-Bayhaqfs Sunan and that of c Ubayd Allah b. 
Musa 19 which is not only to be found in al-Bukhari’s Jami but also in 
al-Bayhaqfs Dalail. The latter gives in his Sunan an additional trans¬ 
mission line and notes the most important differences between 
c Ubayd Allah’s tradition and that of Muhammad b. Sabiq. 

The short versions display a peculiarity. They have a partial com¬ 
mon link in Yahya b. Adam with the following isnad : Yahya b. Abl 
Za’ida c an abihi c an Abl Ishaq, etc. 20 This Yahya b. Abl Za’ida is, how¬ 
ever, no one other than Yahya b. Zakariyya 3 b. Abl Za’ida and his 
father is not Abu Za’ida, but the same Zakariyya 3 from whom al-Bu- 
khari has also a complete tradition. This suggests that Yahya b. Adam 
(d. 203/818-9) is the one who is to be held responsible for the shor¬ 
tened version of the al-Bara 3 tradition. 

The different transmission lines display, in addition, several family 
connections: Isra'll [b. Yunus] and Yusuf [b. Ishaq] transmit from 
their grandfather Abu Ishaq, Yusufs version continues via his son 
Ibrahim and that of Zakariyya 5 via his son Yahya. A transmission line 


“ Bukhari, Jdmi, 56:155 (3022, 3023); 64:16 (4038-40); Tabari, Ta’nkh, prima 
series, III, 1375-77; Ruyanl, Musnad , I, 215-16; BayhaqI, Sunan, IX, 80, 81; Dalail, IV, 
34-38. 

17 Yusuf b. Ishaq (d. 157/774) was the grandson of Abu Ishaq al-Sabfl: Ibn IJajar, 
Tahdhib, XI, 408-09; Isra’il b. Yunus (d. 160/776-7, 161/777-8 or 162/778-9) was 
another grandson of Abu Ishaq: Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, I, 261-63; Zakariyya* b. Abl 
Za ida (d. 147/764-5, 148/765-6 or 149/766-7): Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, III, 329-30. All 
three were Kufans. 

m Abu Ishaq c Amr b. c Abd Allah al-Sabfl (d. 126/743-4 or 127/744-5), Kufan: 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, VIII, 63-67; DhahabI, Tadhfdm, I, 114-16. 

19 'Ubayd Allah b. Musa al- c AbsI (d. 213/828-9), Kufan: DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, 
353-54. 

Ju BayhaqI, Dala il, IV, 34 has only “Ibn Abl Za’ida”. 
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not recorded by al-Bukhan is that of Shank contained in al-Ruyanl’s 
Masnad . 21 

From the fact that Abu Ishaq is the common link in the isnad 
bundle we can provisionally conclude that the tradition about tire 
murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq which is connected with the name of die 
Companion al-Bara 5 as original transmitter, spread in Kufa in the 
first quarter of the second century by Abu Ishaq al-Sabm (d. 126/ 
743-4 of 127/744-5). 

The tradition of Ibn Ka c b 

Variants of the tradition which report the attack on Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq 
on the audiority of a son (or grandson) of the Companion Ka c b b. 
Malik and which are provided with an isnad are found in a number of 
sources: Malik’s Muwatta, al-Shafm’s Umm, c Abd al-Razzaq’s Mnsan- 
naf al-Humaydi’s Musnad, Sa^d b. Mansur’s Simon, Ibn Hisham’s Sira, 
Ibn Shabba’s Taiikh al-Maddna , al-Tabaii’s Tankh al-msul wa-l-muluk , 
al-Tabaranf s al-Mujam al-kabir and al-Bayhaqf s al-Sunan al-kubrd and 
Dalail al-nubuwwa." 

As in the case of the al-Bara 3 tradition, there are versions with a 
short main and others with a detailed one. In compiling an isnad 
bundle from all the variants (see diagram 2 on p. 238), 2J a common 
link appears on the level above the alleged original transmitter Ibn 
Ka c b. This common link is die well-known Medinan scholar- Ibn 
Shihab al-Zuhn (d. 124/742). As many as seven transmitters allege to 
have the story from him: Malik b. Anas, Sufyan b. c Uyayna, Ma'mar 
b. Rashid, Ibn Jurayj, Ibn Ishaq, Musa b. c Uqba 2q and Ibrahim b. 


" Shank b. c Abd Allah (d. 177/786-7), Kufan: DhahabI, Tadhkira, I, 232-33. 

11 Malik, Muwatta (Yahya), 21:8; Shafi% Umm, IV, 239 (K. al-Hukm fl qilal al- 
mushiifcln wa-mas 3 aLat mat al-harbi ); c Abd al-Razzaq, Miisannqf, V, 407-10 (9747), 202 
(9385); Ibn Hishani, Sira, 714-16; Sa'Td b. Man§ur, Sunm, III/2, 281 (2627); Humay- 
dl, Musnad, II, 385 (874); Ibn Shabba, Tankii, II, 467; Taban, Tankh, prinia series, 
III, 1378-80; TabaranI, al-Mujam al-kabir, XIX, 75 (150); BayhaqI, Sunan, IX, 77, 78; 
idem, Dalail, IV, 33-4, 38-9. 

JJ Several variants of this tradition have already been studied by N. van der Voort 
in her unpublished M.A. thesis “Zoektocht naar de waarheid met behulp van het 
Kitdb al-Mag/idzi in de Musannaf van c Abd ar-Razzaq b. Hammam as-San c anT (gest. 
211/827)”, Nijmegen/TCMO 1996, 67-100.1 shall use some of her findings. 

~ A Al-Zuhil’s name is lacking in the isnad given in Bayhaqfs Dalail , but tliis seems 
to be due to die carelessness of a transmitter, because later in die text, Ibn Shihab al- 
Zuhri’s name is mentioned. 
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Sa c d, all of them scholars connected with Medina or Mecca. Among 
these transmitters from al-Zuhn, four are partial common links: Ibn 
Ishaq by virtue of three transmitters (al-Bakka 3 !, Salama [b. al-Facll], 
Muhammad 23 b. Salama), Ma c mar by virtue of two ( c Abd al-Razzaq, 
c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak), Musa b. c Uqba by virtue of two (Muham¬ 
mad b. Fulayh, Isma’tl b. Ibrahim b. c Uqba) and Sufyan [b. c Uyayna] 
by virtue of five (al-Shafm, al-Humaydl, Sa'td b. Mansur, C AU b. al- 
Madlnl, al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Za c faranI). 

It should be pointed out that there are unusual differences with 
regard to the original informant of the story, from whom al-Zuhn 
allegedly heard it. According to one of the transmissions of c Abd al- 
Razzaq from Mamar as well as that of Muhammad b. Salama from 
Ibn Ishaq, the name of al-Zuhn’s informant was ‘Abel al-Rahman b. 
Ka c b b. Malik; according to al-BakkaYs, Ibn Bukayr’s and Salama’s 
versions from Ibn Ishaq, however, it was c Abd Allah b. Ka c b b. Malik, 
i.e., his brother. Muhammad b. Sulayman’s transmission from Ibra¬ 
him b. Sa c d, that of c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak from Ma'mar and tiiat 
of c Abd al-Razzaq from Ibn Jurayj give c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd 
Allah b. Ka c b b. Malik. All transmissions from Sufyan b. c Uyayna and 
Musa b. c Uqba, and a second transmission of c Abd al-Razzaq from 
Ma c mar, give only Ibn Ka c b b. Malik, as does Malik b. Anas accord¬ 
ing to most of his pupils. The latter add, however, that Malik 
hesitated over the name of this Ibn Ka c b given by al-Zuhn. Accord¬ 
ing to the majority' of Malik’s pupils, Malik thought that al-Zuhri 
called him c Abd al-Rahman; al-Qa c nabI reports that Malik had 
hesitated between c Abd Allah and c Abd al-Rahman; Malik’s pupil al- 
YValld b. Muslim has only c Abd al-Rahman, and another of Malik’s 
pupils, c Abd Allah b. Wahb, has only “a son (or descendant: ibn) of 
Ka c b b. Malik” without mentioning any doubt on Malik’s part. 2b Only 
three of the transmissions provide an additional earlier person as the 
original informant: The versions from Sufyan have “his [Ibn Ka c b b. 
Malik’s] paternal uncle”, 2/ that of Ibn Jurayj gives the isndd “from his 


29 In the edition of Ibn Shabba’s Tankh al-Madina , the name Hammad b. Salama is 
given. This must be an error by a transmitter. See the biographies of Hammad b. 
Salama. Muhammad b. Salama and Muhammad b. Ishaq in Ibn Hajar’s Tahdhib . 

* For the different isnads of Malik’s pupils, see Ibn e Abd al-Barr, hiidhkdr , XIV, 56. 

*' That die sons of Ka c b b. Malik transmitted from their paternal uncle is not 
attested anywhere else—as far as I know. Probably, with “Ibn Ka c b” Sufyan meant 
c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd Allah b. Ka c b, who transmitted from his uncle c Abd al- 
Rahrnan b. Ka c b b. Malik. In this case, the isndd remains mursal. 
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[ c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd Allah b. Ka c b’s] father from his paternal 
uncle [ c Abd al-Rahman b. Ka c b] from Ka c b Pd. Malik], and al-Walld 
b. Muslim, one of Malik’s pupils, mentions Ka c b b. Malik as well. In 
view of the majority of the transmissions from al-Zuhrl, these singular 
ones have to be considered as attempts of Sufyan, Ibn Jurayj and al- 
Walld to improve al-ZuhrFs isnad which stops at die Successor’s level, 
i.e., it is mursal according to the terminology of Iiadith experts. 

The same confusion is also found in al-Zuhrfs transmission from 
the Ka c b family in general. There are traditions which are ascribed to 
each of the diree members of the Ka c b b. Malik family, to c Abd al- 
Rahman, c Abd Allah and c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd Allah. 28 In addi¬ 
tion, c Abd al-Rahman b. Ka c b is said to have transmitted from his 
brother c Abd Allah, 29 so diat c Abd al-Rahman ibn c Abd Allah can 
sometimes also be a distortion of c Abd al-Rahman e an c Abd Allah. 
Some critical hadHth scholars contested, however, that al-Zuhrl heard 
c Abd al-Rahman b. Ka c b and claimed that he had the traditions of 
the Ka c b family from c Abd al-Rahman 5 s nephew c Abd al-Rahman b. 
c Abd Allah. 30 In the case of the story about the murder of Ibn Abl 1- 
Huqayq, die confusion among the transmitters from al-Zuhn and 
their pupils about the identity of the person from whom he actually 
had it, speaks in favor of the conclusion that al-Zuhn himself was not 
always clear on this point and may have sometimes called his infor¬ 
mant c Abd al-Rahman, and at other times c Abd Allah or even only 
Ibn Ka c b b. Malik. Later, the transmitters had to guess and tried to 
give an answer themselves. The issue of which member of the Ka c b b. 
Malik family the informant actually was, is, in die end, not so impor¬ 
tant because the isnad does not go back to an eyewitness anyway. 
What matters is that, according to al-Zuhn, the information origi¬ 
nates from die Ka c b b. Malik family. I shall return to this issue at the 
end of the main analysis. For the moment, it suffices to single out al- 
ZuhrT (d. 124/742) as the undeniable common link of this isnad 
bundle; al-Zuhn was a key figure in spreading the story connected 
with the name of a grandson or son of the Companion Ka c b b. Malik 
at Medina and Mecca. 


’ u See e.g. the transmissions from them in Ibn Hisham’s Sira. 

" Ibn Hajar, Tahdlub, VI, 259. 

10 Ibn Hajar, Tahdlub } VI, 259. See also M. Lecker, “Waqidfs Account on the 
Status of the Jews of Medina: A Study of a Combined Report”, in JNES, 54 (1995), 
16-18. 
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The tradition of c Abd Allah b. Unays 

From this version there are only a few variants left. A detailed text 
and a fragment is to be found in al-Waqidf s Maghazi , another version 
in al-Tabari’s Tankli' and a third in al-Hakim al-Nlsaburi’s Iktil from 
which only a few quotations are available. 32 We have thus only two 
variants and a fragment at our disposal. Al-Waqidi gives the following 
isnadsf 

Abu Ayyub b. al-Nu c man—his father— c Atiyya b. c Abcl Allah b. 
Unays—his father. 

The fragment which al-Waqidl adds at the end of this version has 
the isncid: 

Ayyub b. al-Nu c man—Kharija b. c Abd Allah [b. Unays]. 

These isnads for two variants of the same tradition seem odd. 
Ayyub b. al-Nu c man is often quoted by al-Waqidl as the informant of 
transmissions from his father. His full name is Ayyub b. al-Nu c man b. 
c Abd Allah b. Ka c b b. Malik. 34 The name Abu Ayyub b. al-Nu c man, 
on the contrary, is only found twice in al-Waqidfs Maghazi , every 
time as a transmitter from his father. I assume that “Abu Ayyub” is a 
transmission error. The first name of the first isnad has probably to be 
emended to Ayyub b. al-Nu c man and the second isnad has to be 
added to: Ayyub b. al-Nu c man—his father—Kharija b. c Abd Allah— 
his father. 33 

Al-Tabari gives the isnad: s 

Musa b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Masruql and c Abbas b. c Abd al- c Az!m 
al- c Anbari—Ja c far b. c Awn—Ibrahim b. Isma*!!—Ibrahim b. c Abd al- 
Rahman 37 b. Ka c b b. Malik—his father—his mother, the daughter of 
c Abd Allah b. Unays— c Abd Allah b. Unays. 38 


Jl In addition, there is an allusion to it in Bayhaqf s Data it, IV, 34. 

32 See Ibn Hajar, Path al-bdn 3 VII, 434-36. 

35 WaqidL Maghazi , I, 391-95. 

34 See for instance WaqidI, Maghazi\ II, 441. 

j:> 'Atiyya is mentioned in biographical sources as a son of c Abd Allah b. Unays, 
but Kharija is not. The latter name is perhaps a corruption and should be read 
Damra. See Ibn IJajar, Tahdhib 3 V, 149-51; Ibn Hibban, Thiqdt 3 V, 262. 

Jfi T^baii, Ta’idkli, prima series, III, 1381-83. 

*' One of the manuscripts of al-Taban’s Tankh adds is b. *Abd Allah” (see note i of 
the editor on p. 1381). But it is more probable that a daughter of Ibn Unays was the 
mother of c Abd al-Rahman b. Ka c b than of c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd Allah b. Ka e b. 

3U Jafar b. ‘Awn (d. 197/812-3, 206/821-2 or 207/822-3), Kufan: Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib , II, 101; Ibrahim b. Ismatl is to be identified as Ibn Mujammf b. Yazld, a 
Medinan student of among others al-Zuhri, who is considered unreliable: Ibn Hajar, 
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In the transmission complex constituted by the versions of al- 
Waqidl and al-Taban (see diagram 3 on p. 239), the common link 
seems to be the Companion c Abd Allah b. Unays (d. 54/674)/ J The 
transmitters from him are three of his children. The is?iads are in the 
lower part Medinan, and in the upper part Ktifan and Basran (at least 
that of al-Tabari, and perhaps that of al-Waqidl, too). Moreover, 
members of the Ka c b b. Malik family are to be found as transmitters 
in both isnads. 

The tradition of'Urwa 

This account on the expedition against Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq is not well 
documented in die sources. There is only a single transmission line 
available. The common link is Ibn Lahl c a (d. 174/790-1). 

Ibn Lahl c a—Abu 1-Aswad— c Urwa b. al-Zubayr. 40 


III. NLatn Analysis 

Analyzing the isnads of all the valiants which report, in some form or 
another, the murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, has given us a clue how to 
classify the different versions. With the identification of common links 
and partial common links, a first step towards dating the transmission 
groups has been made, but certainty of their origin and development 
cannot be gained from die transmission lines alone. The dating can 
be improved and made safer by a thorough analysis of the texts, and 
by combining those results with that of the isnad scrutiny. Several 


Tahdhib , I, 105-06. A son with the name of Ibrahim is not quoted as a transmitter 
from his father c Abd al-Rahman b. Ka'b, only a son named Ka c b (see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib , VI, 259. According to W. Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab . Das genealogische Werk des 
Hisdrn ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi } Leiden, 1966,1, 190, c Abd al-Rahman had a son called 
Bashir), nor a son called Ibrahim as transmitter of c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd Allah b. 
Ka c b b. Malik (see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , VI, 214-15) who is often confused with his 
uncle. This does not necessarily mean that they had no sons of that name, A daughter 
of c Abd Allah b. Unays named Khalda is mentioned in an isnad of another tradition 
going back to her father (see Ibn Hajar, Isaba, IV, 37-38 (4041), but not as transmitter 
from him in the biographical entry of her father in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib , V, 149-51. 

3! * According to others, but less probable, in the year 80. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, V, 
150. 

10 c Urwa’s tradition is presewed in BayhaqI, Dalail , IV, 38 and fragments of it in 
DhahabI, Ta’iikh, I, 345 and Ibn Hajar, Fath. , VII, 435. The latter mentions this 
tradition only min tanq al-Aswad [jir] 'an £ Urwa. 
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recent studies 41 have shown that isnads are not always arbitrary, as has 
often been assumed due to the misinterpretation of the ideas of J. 
Schacht, but may reflect the transmission history of the texts with 
which they are connected. These studies have illustrated that the main 
variants of an isnad bundle have recognizable common elements 
which appear in all its different versions. This typical kernel goes 
back, at least, to the person who forms the common link in the isnad 
bundle. The question as to whether some of these textual elements 
are older than the common link can only be answered by a com¬ 
parison of versions going back to different common links reporting on 
the same event. This is the case here. Consequently, we can use the 
texts about the murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq as a test to see what 
results a neat textual analysis of maghazi traditions can produce and 
whether historical conclusions can be deduced from it. The first step 
of textual analysis must be the comparison of the variants which 
belong to one and the same isnad bundle; the second step will be a 
comparison of the inatns belonging to the different isnad bundles. 

The tradition of dl-Bara 

The oldest collection known to me containing reports about the 
murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq transmitted on the authority of al-Bara 3 
b. c Azib is al-Bukhaffs al-Jcimi al-sahih. Of the three detailed versions 
he presents, the one transmitted by Isra’ll from Abu Ishaq is the most 
suitable as a starting point for textual analysis since it has variants in 
other sources. The tradition reads: 

Yusuf b. Musa— c Ubayd Allah b. Musa—Israel—Abu Ishaq—al-Bara 3 
b. c Azib. He said: 

The Messenger of God sent people of the Ansar to the Jew Abu Rafi c . 
He gave the command to c Abd Allah b. c AtTk. Abu Rafi' had hurt 
(yudht) the Prophet and had assisted [his enemies] against him {yuinn 
c alayhi). He lived in one of his fortresses in the Hijaz. When diey came 
near it—the sun was setting and people were returning (going) with 
their pasturing cattle (sarh )— c Abd Allah said to his companions: “Sit 
down here. I will go and talk friendly with the gatekeeper, so that 
perhaps I can enter.” He went on until he came near the gate. Then he 
concealed his face as if he was going about his business. People entered 
and the gatekeeper called out to him: “Servant of God! If you wish to 
enter, do it [now], because I wish to close the door!” I entered and hid. 


Cf. note 15. 
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After the people had entered, he closed the gate and then he hung die 
keys (aghdltq) on a pin (i walid/wadcl u ). I reached for the keys (aqalid), took 
them and opened the gate. An evening party was taking place (yusinam 
c inda/iu) at [die place of] Abu Raff on the upper floor of his [house]. 
After the people of his party had left, I climbed up to him. Every time I 
opened a door, I locked it behind me from inside. I said [to myself]: “If 
people have been alarmed by me they cannot touch me until after I 
have killed him.” Finally, I found him. He was, however, in a dark 
room (bayt) in the midst of his family, I did not know where in the room 
he was. I said: “Abu Raff!” He answered: “Who is there?” I rushed 
(ahwaytu) towards the direction of the voice and gave him a stroke with 
the sword. I was [too] perplexed/excited ( dahish ) and so could not finish 
him off. He cried out and I ran out of the room and waited not far 
away. Then I entered anew and said: “What was the reason for this 
noise, Abu Raff?” He answered: “Damn you! ( li-ummika al-wayl, literal¬ 
ly: Woe unto your mother!). A man in the house just struck me with a 
sword.” When he said it, I gave him a heavy stroke without killing him. 
Then I plunged the blade (zuba/dubayb)^ of die sword into his belly 
until it forced its way right to his back. Now I knew I had killed him. I 
began to open door after door until I finally arrived at a stair ( daraja) of 
his [house]. When I diought that I had reached the ground, I took my 
feet [off the stair] and fell, although the night was moonlit, breaking my 
leg. I tied it with my turban and then left. I sat down at die gate and 
said [to myself]: “I shall not leave this night until I know that I have 
[really] killed him.” When the cock crowed and the announcer of the 
death ( al-nat) appeared on the wall and cried: “I announce the death of 
Abu Raff, the merchant of the people of the Hijaz,” I left, went to my 
companions and said: “Escape! God has killed Abu Raff!” I then went 
to the Prophet and reported it to him. He said to me: “Show me your 
foot [sic]” I did and he touched it with his hand. Then it was as if I had 
never had pain in it. 4 * 1 

A variant of c Ubayd Allah’s transmission is preserved in al-Bayhaqfs 
Dalail It has a combined isnad , i.e., it goes back to two different 
transmitters from c Ubayd Allah, namely Ishaq b. Ibrahim and Abu 
Bakr b. Abl Shayba. The fact that al-Bayhaql gives only one main 
means that the versions of both transmitters are almost identical. A 
comparison of al-Bukhar?s and al-Bayhaql’s versions leads to a simi- 


u Some manuscripts have watid, others wadd, see the edition of Hassuna al-NawawI 
first published in 1313 (repr. Beirut, n.d.) V, 117. The printed editions which I 
consulted had watid, Ibn Hajar’s commentary FatJi al~bdn, V, 432 gives, however, 
wadd. 

13 The manuscripts differ as to die word, see the previous note. 

* Bukhari, Jam?, 64:16 (4039). 
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lar conclusion. The differences are typical copyist errors with one 
exception: the omission of the words tdjir ahl al-Hijdz 3 which may have 
been left out on purpose. c Ubayd Allah b. Musa allegedly received die 
tradition from Israeli. A comparison with another version which is 
contained in al-Tabari’s Ta’nkh and is also said to have come from 
Isra’ll but is transmitted by Mus c ab b. al-Miqdam, reveals such a cor¬ 
respondence that both texts must derive from a common source by 
way of written transmission. There are, however, some differences 
which exclude the possibility that al-Tabari or his informant copied 
al-Bukhaii’s main and provided it with a fabricated isnad. There are 
several additions and omissions in comparison with c Ubayd Allah b. 
Musa’s text which go beyond normal copyist errors, and even the 
differences of the latter type are more frequent than in the manuscript 
tradition of al-Bukharl’s main . Among die most significant additions 
are: wa-kana bi-ard al-Hijdz, tahta driyy himar and the insertion of c Abd 
Allah b. c Uqba aw before the name of c Abd Allah b. c Adk in two 
places. 43 Among the differences ar t: yabghi instead of yiiin, akhrajtuhu 
min instead of akhadha fi and rabbdh (or rnbbdh?) in place of tajir. The 
peculiarities of both texts show that they are independent trans¬ 
missions which go back to a common source which, according to die 
isnad, is the main transmitted by Israel. 

This conclusion is corroborated by comparison with a third variant 
which is also said to derive from the latter and is contained in al- 
Bayhaqfs al-Sunan al-kubrd* 6 The transmitter from Israel is Muham¬ 
mad b. Sabiq. This version corresponds largely to the two preceding 
ones except for some details. It differs from c Ubayd Allah’s text, 
among others, by the additions wa-kdna yaskunu ard al-Hijaz and by 
lahum instead of li-ashdbihi and several minor differences in which it 
corresponds to the text of al-Tabari. Additionally, we find variations 
from both of them such as fa-nadaba lahu saraya in place of rijdl, 
mutatalli al-abwdb instead of mutalattif li-l-bawwdb , nazala in place of 
dhahaba , ghayr tail instead of bi-sayf, jitn in place of dakhaltu , thdniyat 
instead of athkhanathu , dabdba in place of zuba or dabib , the insertion of 
thwnma ntakaytu c alaylii...samituhu and ata c ajjal , and the word rijlT in place 


43 Some other additions, such as the frequent insertion of qala , might be of the 
editorial kind for which al-Tabari himself or one of his informants could be respon¬ 
sible. 


BayhaqI, Suiian, IX, 80. 
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of sdql . +7 In a few details al-Bayhaql’s version corresponds to c Ubayd 
Allah's text against that of al-Tabari, notably in the lack of the name 
c Abd Allah b. c Uqba. The insertion of this name seems to derive from 
al-Tabari or his informant doubting whether the iiasab of the mur¬ 
derer was c AtIk or e Uqba, their doubt possibly encouraged by bad 
handwriting. From the substantial correspondences among the three 
versions, combined with only few differences in wording, we have to 
conclude that al-Bayhaql's text is not copied from al-Bukhari nor al- 
Tabari. This is corroborated by the fact that al-Bayhaql also quotes 
al-Bukhari’s version of c Ubayd Allih b. Musa in an abridged form 40 
noting only the major differences from the version transmitted by 
Muhammad b. Sabiq. The three texts are therefore to be regarded as 
independent transmissions from a common source which, according 
to the isnad , is the transmission of Isra’il from Abu Ishaq. 

There remain three other detailed versions of the tradition in 
question to be studied: those of Yusuf b. Ishaq, Zakariyya 3 b. Abl 
Za’ida and Sharik. After a mere glance, it is apparent that they differ 
much more from each other and from Israel’s main than the variants 
of the latter. 

The version of Yusuf b. Ishaq 49 names next to c Abd Allah b. c AtTk a 
certain c Abd Allah b. c Utba among the members of the expedition 
who played, however, no further role. The murderer and actual 
narrator of what happened is—as in the version of Israel— c Abd 
Allah b. c AtTk. In addition, it is reported that the inhabitants of the 
fortress missed a donkey and that the search for it made it easy for 
Ibn c AtIk to slip into the fortress. He hid in a donkey stable. Accord¬ 
ing to this version, the gatekeeper put the key in a niche [kuwwci) 
whereas in the version of Israeli he put the keys on a pin (; wadd/watid ). 
An explanation is given why Ibn c AtIk opened the gate of the fortress 
before looking for Abu Rafi c . The assassin locked the doors of the 
rooms from outside without giving a reason for this measure, in 
contrast to the story of Israel where he locked the doors through 


47 Some differences displayed in al-Bayhaql’s text in relation to the two others, 
such as aqtuluhu instead of ciqbala, are clearly “edition” or prindng errors. 

4U He knew two versions, one of which was transmitted by Abu Bakr b. Abi 
Shayba, but is not contained in his Musannqf. 

11 Bukhan, Jami\ 64:16 (4040); BayhaqI, Dalail , IV, 35-36. Both versions are 
almost identical. The variations are typical copying errors with sometimes the addi¬ 
tion of die word qala. 
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which he passed behind him in order to hinder his being pursued 
before he had attained his goal. The detail that Ibn c Atik left the 
room after his first unsuccessful attack is not mentioned. An addition 
is that he changed his voice when starting on the second and third 
attack and that Abu Rafi c ’s family got up after die second attack 
(without further consequences). The description of the assassin’s state 
of mind as dahish is placed after the murder was completed, not as an 
explanation why the first attack failed. He then fell from a ladder 
(. sullam ), not from a stair (< daraja ), 3 ° and instead of breaking his lower leg 
(inkasarat sdqi ), his foot became dislocated (inkhalaat rijli ).°' After the 
murder, he did not wait by the gate of the fortress until dawn in order 
to hear the announcement of Abu Rafi c ’s death, but sent first his 
companions away to report the success to the Prophet. Later he 
caught up with them before they had reached the Prophet. There is 
no mention of the Prophet’s healing of die injured foot. 

In addition to these major differences between the versions of 
Israeli and Yusuf, there are several variations in wording. The differ¬ 
ences, however, cannot blur the fact that the structure of die narra¬ 
tion and a substantial portion of the text are identical. From diis we 
can conclude that the two versions are not copied one from the other 
but must independendy derive from a common source. 

In Zakariyya 3 b. Abl Zatida’s version 52 the name of the assassin and 
actual narrator of the story is missing. This seems, however, to be due 
to al-Bukhan’s informant, C A1I b. Muslim, because the two abbre¬ 
viated versions which also go back to Zakariyya 3 contain die name 
c Abd Allah b. ‘AUk. 03 Besides, it is reported that he managed to enter 
a stable obviously situated inside the forttess and then its gate was 
locked. Only afterwards did the inhabitants miss a donkey and went 
out looking for it, and c Abd Allah mingled among them, feigning to 
be one of them, and later re-entered together with the people. Most of 
the remainder is similar in structure and choice of words to the 
version of Yusuf b. Ishaq. In some places, however, Zakariyya 3 ’s story 
is shorter or uses odier words. The differences between the two 
versions are such that any dependence on each other is not probable. 


7,0 Sullam and daraja may be synonyms. 

31 But the difference is perhaps not all that significant because it already exists in 
the version oflsra 5 !! in which later the injured “foot” is mentioned. 

52 Bukhan, Jami, 56:155 (3022). 

53 Bukhan, Jami, 56:155 (3023), 64:16 (4038). 
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What they have in common must therefore go back to a common 
source. 

Shank’s version 54 is more like die one by Isra’ll but is much shorter. 
The name of the leader of the expedition is given in the manuscript as 
c Abd Allah b. Ghaniyya which die editor correcdy emended to c Abd 
Allah b. c AtTk. The name of the victim is not given; he is only called 
“a Jew”. There is no change from die diird to die first person in die 
course of the narration as in die other versions. Several litde textual 
variations from Israel’s version can be observed. Some are simply 
copyist errors by later transmitters such as kana ... yusammi c abdahu 
instead of kana yusmaru c indahu, while others derive from die use of 
synonyms such as c ataba in place of daraja , sulb instead of za/ir. The 
differences between die two versions are so many and sometimes so 
substantial, that it is not conceivable that al-Ruyanl’s text is based on 
diat of al-Bukhari or vice versa. Shank’s version seems to be another 
independent transmission from Abu Ishaq. 

Our comparison of matns , ascribed to different transmitters who all 
relate on the authority of Abu Ishaq, has brought to light that all of 
them are independent from each other and must go back to a 
common source which, according to the isndds , must be Abu Ishaq. 
Stated differently: The conclusion reached by the analysis of the isnad 
bundle that there is a common link is corroborated by die main 
analysis; additionally, the isnad analysis shows diat this common link is 
Abu Ishaq. The common link is not artificially created by the so- 
called “spread of isndds ”. 5;) There is a contrast between the variants 
deriving from the second generation of transmitters after Abu Ishaq 
(e.g. c Ubayd Allah b. Musa, Muhammad b. Sabiq and Mus c ab b. al- 
Miqdam) in which the differences are small, and those from the first 
generation (Yusuf b. Ishaq, Zakariyya 3 b. Abl Za’ida, Isra’il and 


5+ Ruyani, Mitsnad, I, 215-16 (300). 

55 “Spread of isndds ” means that only one of die transmitters really heard the text 
from the supposed common link or allegedly did so, and diat all others heard it from 
diis one transmitter or from someone who had it taken over from him, concealing, 
however, dieir real source and pretending that they had it direcdy from die informant 
of die person from whom die text really came. J. Schacht was the first to assert that 
this had been a usual device by muhaddithun in order to make a tradition look more 
trustworthy. See his The Oiigins of Muhammadan Juiispnidence, Oxford, 1950, 166-69 
and “On Musa b. ‘Uqba’s Kitab al-Mcighdzt\ in Acta Onentalia , 21 (1953), 295-99. M. 
Cook has argued in favor of Schacht’s assumption in his Early Muslim Dogma, 
Cambridge, 1981, 107-16. 
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Shank) in which the differences among the texts are much more 
substantial. The reason seems to be that in the generation of Abu 
Ishaq's pupils, who received their texts from him in the first quarter of 
the second Islamic century, the methods of preserving them were not 
yet as sophisticated as they had become a generation later. 

A striking phenomenon is that, on the one hand, the versions of 
Israel and Shank resemble each other and, on the other hand, the 
same is time of the versions of Yusuf b. Ishaq and Zakariyya 5 b. Abl 
Za 5 ida. If my conclusion is correct that the four versions must go 
back, independendy from each other, to a common source, then the 
difference between die two types of stories (or the correspondence 
between two of each) must be explained by supposing diat Abu Ishaq 
related die story in at least two different ways. One version might be 
his older version (possibly that of Yusuf and Zakariyya 3 , both of 
whom died a litde earlier than the other two). 

The two short versions transmitted by Yahya b. Adam via Yahya 
b. Zakariyya 3 b. Abl Za'ida from his father are clearly abbreviations 
of die latter's detailed matn. The text of one of the variants is as 
follows: 

The Messenger of God sent a group to Abu Rafi c . e Abd Allah b. e Atik 
entered his house during the night when he was asleep and killed him . 56 

Following the theory ofj. Schacht, the shorter versions of a tradition 
are usually older, the more elaborate ones, younger. Such a gen¬ 
eralization is, however, not acceptable. It is unlikely diat die whole 
story was invented on the basis of such a short piece of information. 
Moreover, the analysis of the matns and die imads suggests diat the 
short versions are younger. 3 ' They are summaries serving as argu¬ 
ments for the legal question whether it is allowed to kill an enemy 50 
when he is asleep. This is a good example of a legal argument derived 
relatively late from mcighazT traditions. 

The gist of die two different types of die story which Abu Ishaq 
related on die authority of the Companion al-Bara 3 b. c Azib is die 


5,i Bukhari, Janu, 64:16 (4038). The other variant, op. cil ., 56:155 (3023), differs 
only slighdy. 

3 ' See above p. 176. 

^ Al-Bukhan gives one of the versions (56:155) under the heading “The killing of a 
polytheist (mushrik) who is asleep”. The example is not very' convincing since Abu 
Raff was Jewish, a fact not mendoned, however, in the versions collected in die 
chapter. 
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following (the versions of Israeli and Shank are labelled A, those of 
Yusuf and Zakariyya* are labelled B): The Prophet sent a group of 
Ansar under the command of c Abd Allah b. c AtIk to Abu Raff (his 
full name is not mentioned), who only in version A is labelled a Jew. 
The second person, mentioned in two of the variants and called either 
c Abd Allah b. c Uqba or c Abd Allah b. c Utba, is probably due to a 
later gloss which reflects uncertainty as to the correct reading of the 
nasab of the murderer/ 9 The reason why the expedition was sent 
against Abu Raff and the fact that he lived in one of his fortresses in 
the Hijaz is only given in version A. Ibn c AtIk left his companions 
close by the fortress and managed to enter with the people returning 
in the evening with their cattle. At this point the narration changes 
from die third person (narrator: al-Bara 3 ) to the first person (narrator: 
Ibn c AtIk) until the end. In version B the dieme of how he managed to 
enter the fortress is more elaborate in reporting diat the inhabitants of 
the fortress missed a donkey and left in the night to search for it. After 
having entered die fortress, Ibn c AtIk first hid and when the party or 
dinner in Abu Raff’s house was over and the people had left, he took 
the key and opened die central gate. Then he went to Abu Raff’s 
house or apartment, locking on his way the doors which he went 
through, according to version A, or die doors of the houses he passed, 
according to version B. The apartment was on the upper floor and 
dark inside so diat the assassin could not see where his target was. He 
called him and attacked him widi his sword without killing him, left 
the room and returned soon to attack him again. Eventually, he was 
able to wound him mortally. On the way back, he missed a step and 
broke his lower leg (version A) or fell from a ladder and dislocated his 
foot (version B). After having bandaged it, he left the fortress, waiting 
close by until the morning when die death of Abu Raff was publicly 
announced (according to version B: after having informed his com- 

5J This is corroborated by the erroneous writing of the name in die manuscript of 
al-Ruyanf s Miisnad and by the fact that an Ansan Companion with the ism c Abd 
Allah and the nasab ibn c Uqba is unknown and one with die nasab ibn £ Utba seems to 
be known only from die tradition of al-Bukhan on the murder of Abu Raff, see Ibn 
Hajar, al-Isaba, IV, 100-01 (4803-05). Probably, Yusuf b. Ishaq’s transmission (al- 
Bukhan, al-Bayhaql) had originally aw e Abd Allah b. e Utba instead of wa-Abd Allah b. 
c Utba like Mu§ c ab b. al-Miqdam’s version from Israel, retained by al-Tabari, with the 
name c Abd Allah b. c Uqba. Ibn Hajar’s guess ( Fath , VII, 434) that by c Abd Allah b. 
£ Utba actually £ Abd Allah b. Unays, who is mentioned in die tradition of Ibn Ka c b, is 
meant, is less convincing. 
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panions and ordering them to return to the Prophet). Upon reaching 
Medina, he reported to the Prophet what had happened and (accord¬ 
ing to version A) the latter healed his injured leg by rubbing it. 

According to Abu Ishaq (d. 126/743-4 or 127/744-5), to whom the 
different versions of the story go back, he received the story from the 
Companion al-Bara 3 b. c Azib (d. 72/691-2), a Medinan of the tribe of 
Aws, on the authority of whom he spread many traditions. This 
Companion 60 obviously did not participate in the expedition himself 
but is supposed to have heard a report about it from its leader c Abd 
Mah b. c AtIk who had already died in the battle of al-Yamama in the 
year 12/633-4. 61 At that time al-Bara 3 was approximately 24 years 
old. The veracity of diis ascription cannot be substantiated on the 
basis of this tradition alone. The only tiling that can be said at this 
stage of our analysis is that, assuming the ascription to be time, there 
are long periods of time between the supposed date when al-Bara 3 
heard the story (before the year 10/631-2), the possible reception of it 
by Abu Ishaq from al-Bara 3 (between 50/670-1 and 72/691-2) 62 and 
the transmission of it to Abu Ishaq's pupils (around 125/742). During 
these periods the story was probably only preserved by memory and 
its form changed—even if only slightly—every time it was retold as 
the two different versions which go back to Abu Ishaq illustrate. 

The tradition of Ibn Ka c b 

For the study of the variants of this tradition I proceed not from the 
version of Ibn Ishaq, which is preserved in three different trans¬ 
missions and is the one best known, bJ but from that of his contem¬ 
porary Mamar b. Rashid (d. 153/770) as transmitted in c Abd al- 
Razzaq’s Musaniiqf 64 


00 On him, see Ibn Hajar, Isaba 3 I, 147 (615). 

01 On him, see Ibn Hajar, Isaba , IV, 101 (4807). 

02 If the tradition on Abu Ishaq’s birth around the year 33/653-4 can be trusted 
(which makes him 93 or 94 at the time of his death), he was 39 years old at the time 
of al-Bara s ’s death. 

w Translations are available in A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad. A Translation of 
Ibn Ishaq's Slrat Rasul Allah, Oxford, 1955, 482-83; M. McDonald/W. Montgomery 
Watt, The Foundation of the Community , Albany, 1987, 101-03;J.N. Mattock, “History 
and Fiction”, 84-85. 

l> ‘‘ e Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf V, 407-10 (9747). The numbers and insertions in 
brackets are introduced to facilitate comparison with other versions provided below. 
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c Abd al-Razzaq—Ma'mar—al-Zuhn— c Abd al-Rahman b. Ka c b b. 
Malik: 

{1} Among the things which God did for his Prophet was that these 
two tribes of the Ansar, Aws and Khazraj, competed one with the other 
for (ft) Islam like two stallions. Every time the Aws did something, the 
Khazraj said: “By God, they shall never surpass us with it in merit for 
Islam!” and when the Khazraj did something, the Aws said the same. 
{2} When the Aws had killed Ka c b b. al-Ashraf, the Khazraj said: "By 
God, we shall not rest until we satisfy the Messenger of God as they 
did.” They conferred over the most important person among the Jews 
and asked the Prophet for permission to kill him—he was Sallam b. Abl 
1-Huqayq al-A c war Abu Rafi c [who lived] in Khaybar. He [the 
Prophet] gave them permission to kill him. {3m, 6i} He said [how¬ 
ever] : “Don’t kill any child or woman!” {4} Among the group (raht) 
which left were: c Abd Allah b. c Atik {5i} who was the leader of the 
group (qaivni), {4} one of the Banu Salima, e Abd Allah b. Unays, 
Mas'ud b. Sinan, Abu Qatada, Khuzat b. Aswad, a man of Aslam, 
their confederate, and another man named so-and-so b. Salama. {7} 
They rode until they arrived at Khaybar. [8i]{9m} When they entered 
the place (baladj they went to each house and locked it from the outside 
[locking] the inhabitants [in]. [9i] {10} By way of the trunk of a palm in 
which steps had been cut (ajla), they then went to him, [who was] in 
one of his high rooms ( maskrabd ). {11} They mounted it [the ladder] 
and finally knocked at his door. {12} His wife came out and said: 
“Where do you come from?” {13} They answered: “[We are] a group 
of Arabs in want of provisions.” She said: “This man [shall help you], 
please come in!” {14} Wien they entered they locked the door on both 
[Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq and his wife] and on themselves, [15i] {16} then 
they rushed unto him with their swords. {17} One of them said: “By 
God, the only thing that guided me towards him in the darkness of the 
night was his whiteness on the bed, like a cast-off Egyptian garment 
(< qubtiyya ).” {18} His wife shouted at us. He said: One of us lifted his 
sword to hit her with it. At this moment, he remembered the prohibi¬ 
tion of the Prophet. (He said:) Otherwise we would have finished her 
off that night. [19i]{20}He continued: e Abd Allah b. Unays attacked 
his [Abu RafT’s] belly with his sword and ran it through it. {21} [... fo 
had] poor sight, {22} fell from the ladder and sprained his foot 
seriously. {23} (He continued:) We descended and carried him with us 
{24} until we reached one of those water-channels [manhar c aynf 1 ' where 
we stayed. {25} (He continued:) People made fires, lit palm-branches 
{saqf) and began to search for us intensively, but God hid our place 


C5 The comparison with other versions suggests that several words are missing 
here, among others the name of c Abd Allah b. c AtIk. See below, p. 193. 

1,0 A subterranean water-channel which was out of use? 
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from them. {26} (He continued:) They finally returned. {27} (He 
continued:) One of our companions said: “Should we leave without 
knowing whether the enemy of God is dead or not?” (He continued:) 
One of us went out, mingled with the people and entered with them. 
{28} He found his [Abu Raff’s] wife bent [over him] with a lamp in 
her hand {29m} and the Jews around him. One of them said: “By 
God, I certainly heard the voice of Ibn e Atik; but then I convinced 
myself of the contrary saying to myself: ‘How [can] Ibn c AtIk be in this 
country!’” {30} She said something and then lifted her head, saying: 
“By the God of the Jews [i.e., the God of Israel], he passed away 
(fazci )—she meant he had died. {31} He [the Muslim present] said: “I 
never heard a word sweeter to me than that. (He continued:) I then 
went out and reported to my companions that he had died.” {32} [The 
original narrator said:] We carried our companion, went to the Mes¬ 
senger of God and reported to him. {33m} He [Ibn Ka e b] said: They 
came to him on Friday when the Prophet stood on the minbar preach¬ 
ing. When he saw them he said: “May they [or: you?] be happy” [33i, 
34i,34m\i]. 67 

This text resembles the structure and wording of the version of 
Ibn Ishaq which is known from Ibn Hisham’s Sira* and al-Tabari’s 
Tankh . by But whereas these two variants—one transmitted by al- 
Bakka 3 ! (d. 182/798-9 or 183/799-800), the other by Salama b. al- 
Fadl (d. 190/805 or 191/806) from Ibn Ishaq—differ only in minor 
points which are mostly due to either copyist errors or to some slight 
editing by die transmitters, 70 a comparison of Ma c mar’s version with 
that of Ibn Ishaq brings more differences to light. We have here a 
similar phenomenon as in the case of the al-Bara 3 tradition. The 
versions going back to the first generation of transmitters after the 
common link vary more than the variants originating from a partial 
common link which belongs to that first generation of transmitters. 
Put another way, we can say that there is a characteristic version of 


6/ The comparison with other versions shows that the matii is incomplete at the 
end. See below, pp. 194, 200-01. 

08 Ibn Hisham. Sira , 714-15. 

03 Tabari, Taiikh ,, prima series, III, 1378-80. 

70 See the list of variations in N. van der Voort, “Zoektocht”, pp. 86-88. Even die 
few differences which seem to be of a more substantial type can be explained as 
copying errors, such as al-bayt in place of al-layl , yadahu instead of rijhthu, al-i^am in 
place of al-tadm and thamdniya instead of kharnsa. In the latter case, the argument of de 
Goeje, the editor of al-Tabari’s Tarikh, against the correcdon to kharnsa is not 
convincing. Ibn Khaldun, or a transmitter between al-Tabari and him, could have 
inserted rninhum in order to remove the contradiction between the numeral eight and 
the five names of the participants actually given. 
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Ibn Ishaq which differs to a certain degree from that of Ma c mar. In 
what follows, I shall sum up the most notable differences between 
both texts. 

Ma'mar’s introduction to the story in which the antecedents of die 
expedition are related is somewhat shorter and more concise dian 
that of Ibn Ishaq and there is no repetition of narrative elements such 
as wa-lldhi Id tadhhabuna bi-hd/dkihi 1 abadan fadlan c alaynd . Additionally, 
some narrative elements appeal' in odier places of die text. The pro¬ 
hibition to kill children and women is mentioned in the introduction, 
whereas Ibn Ishaq introduces it at the beginning of the narrative of 
die expedition itself. 72 Two of the names of die participants are men¬ 
tioned in another sequence, one name is shortened in Ma c mar’s main 
and, most oddly, one is added in the vague form “jiildn b. Salama”, 
though in Ibn Ishaq’s version it is explicidy stated diat they had been 
five in number. 73 

As in the introductory part, Ma c mar’s account of die expedition is 
more concise; there is, for example, no repetition of elements such as 
mentioning twice that die wife of Abu Raff cried. In Ibn Ishaq’s 
version the narrative changes suddenly from the third to the first 
person when the assassins enter Abu Raff’s house. In Ma'mar’s 
version the change is introduced by the direct speech of one of the 
assassins which makes this change smoother. As already indicated in 
the translation, there seems to be a gap in Ma'mar’s text which die 
reader only perceives after comparison with other versions. The text 
of c Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf reads: £cC Abd Allah b. Unays ran his 
sword through Abu Raff’s belly, had poor sight and fell from the 
ladder.” According to Ibn Ishaq’s ?natn, however, it was c Abd Allah b. 
c Atik who had the poor sight and who fell from the ladder when die 
assassins left die flat. Since Ma'mar’s text in its actual form is 
grammatically defective and also the tradition of al-Bara 3 relates that 
Ibn c Atik injured his foot, Ibn Ishaq’s version is to be preferred. The 
missing text, which represents roughly one line, was in all probability 
overlooked by a copyist. 


71 A variation in Ibn Hisham’s and al-TabarFs text. 

u In many details Ma'mar’s version corresponds with the text contained (without 
isnad) in Ibn Hibban, Thiqat, I, 246-48. 

' J The mystery of this additional name will be unveiled below. 
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According to al-Bakka 3 ?s transmission from Ibn Ishaq, preserved in 
Ibn Hisham’s Sira, Ibn c AtIk sprained his hand ( wuthiatyaduku watlian 
shadidan ).' 4 Salama b. al-Fadl’s variant contained in al-Tabari’s Ta’nkli, 
however, has rijluhu , his foot, instead, and this is also Ma'mar’s text. 75 
The correspondence between Mamar’s main and Salama’s transmis¬ 
sion from Ibn Ishaq in the word rijl suggests that this is the original 
text and that yad is an error by al-Bakka 3 !. This is corroborated by the 
context of the story as well, since it is reported that Ibn ‘Atlk’s com¬ 
panions carried him away—which makes no sense if he had sprained 
his hand. 

After die inhabitants of Khaybar had become aware of the attack 
on Abu Rafi c , they started to look for die assassins, die story contin¬ 
ues. In this context Ma'mar’s main displays some additional elements 
in comparison with that of Ibn Ishaq in stating diat “diey lit palm- 
branches” and that “God hid dieir place from them”. In the episode 
of the man who returned to Khaybar to assure himself diat Abu Rafi c 
was really dead, Mamar’s version changes from the third to die first 
person some lines later than Ibn Ishaq’s text. The latter puts the state¬ 
ment “I heard die voice of Ibn c AtIk, etc.” into the mouth of Abu 
RafT’s wife, which seems more logical than Mahnar’s version in 
which one of the Jews who surround her speak these words. 

At the end of the story there is one more noticeable difference 
between the two texts. Ibn Ishaq has the following main: 

“We disputed before him [the Prophet] as to who had killed him, each 
of us laying claim to it. The Messenger of God said: “Give [me] your 
swords.” He [the original narrator] said: We brought them to him. He 
looked at them and said: “It is the sword of c Abd Allah b. Unays that 
killed him; I see the trace of food on it.” 76 

In Ma c mar’s text as preserved in c Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf, how¬ 
ever, diere is no mention of a dispute. It is only narrated in die third 
person that the assassins reached Medina when Muhammad stood on 
the minbar preaching and that he welcomed them. Aside from these 


' 4 This is also said in Ibn Hibban’s version. Cf. note 72. 

° Ibn Hisham pointed out this difference already. See his gloss in Ibn Hisham, 
Sira. 715. 

7U Ibn Hisham, Sira. 715; Taban, Tankii , prima series, III, 1380. 
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major differences, synonyms are used in several places throughout the 
text. 77 

From a study of all the variations in Ma c mar’s and Ibn Ishaq’s texts 
we can conclude, on the one hand, that one text was not the Vorlage of 
the other. Both texts are, on the other hand, in structure, and for a 
great part in wording as well, identical. They must therefore derive 
from a common source which is, according to their isnad, al-Zuhrfs 
narration, the common link of both transmissions. Those parts of the 
two texts which are identical are obviously al-Zuhrfs matn. The 
differences, insofar as they are not errors by later copyists, originate 
either from al-Zuhrfs pupils—'their power of memory or ability to 
write down after dictation may not have been the same, or they might 
have used different means to preserve die texts—or from al-ZuhrT 
himself, since it is possible that he did not always repeat the text in 
exactly the same wording. 

One may wonder whether the differences could be due to al- 
Zuhrfs different informants who, in turn, had received the story from 
the same person. Such an idea could find support in the isnads. As 
mentioned earlier, Mahnar’s transmission names al-Zuhrfs informant 
c Abd al-Rahman b. Ka c b b. Malik, while Ibn Ishaq, on the contrary, 
names c Abd Allah b. Ka c b b. Malik. There are arguments, however, 
that speak against such an assumption. Both texts correspond to such 
an extent that they must have been preserved in written form. This 
can be attributed to al-Zuhn and his pupils, but hardly to his 
informants who would have had to have written down the text after 
having heard it from one of the participants in the expedition or from 
someone else whose name is not mentioned. Although some informa¬ 
tion may have been written down in the first century AH, this seems 
to have been more the exception than the rule. As a rule, it was pre¬ 
served by memory. I wall come back to this issue after the discussion 
of the remaining versions. 

For the comparison between Ma c mar’s and Ibn Ishaq’s versions, 
only the two most complete variants preserved from Ibn Ishaq have 
been used. There are, in addition, two shorter ones: that of Yunus b. 
Bukayr (d. 199/814-5) preserved in al-Bayhaqfs Dalait *and that of 

11 A complete list of differences is to be found in N. van der Voort, “Zoektocht”, 
76-81. 

,u BayhaqI, Dalail , IV, 33-34. 
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Muhammad b. Salama (d. 167/783-4) contained in Ibn Shabba’s 
Tankh , 79 Both versions are paraphrases which in several places 
summarize the original matn of Ibn Ishaq. Ibn Bukayr’s text stops with 
the murder of Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq; Muhammad b. Salama’s version 
narrates the story until the point when the wife of Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq 
says that she recognized the “speech” of one of the assassins. The end 
of the story is lacking in both texts. 

In addition to shortening and paraphrasing, there are other note¬ 
worthy differences compared with Ibn Ishaq’s detailed version. In Ibn 
Salama’s text, only four participants in the expedition are mentioned. 
One of them is called Abyad b. al-Aswad, which seems to be a cor¬ 
ruption of Khuza*! b. al-Aswad. ao More interesting than Ibn Salama’s 
defective list of participants is that of Ibn Bukayr, which contains all 
five names known from Ibn Hisham’s and al-Taban’s transmission, 01 
albeit in a shortened way, resembling thus the version of Ma c mar, 
and with the difference diat Kliuza"! b. (al-)Aswad is called al-Aswad 
b. KhuzaT One could be tempted to conclude that the latter name 
must be an error made by Ibn Bukayr or a transmitter after him, 
because two transmitters from Ibn Ishaq (al-Bakka 5 T, Salama b. al- 
Fadl) and one transmitter from al-Zuhrl (Ma'mar) agree that the 
name was Khuza 0 ! b. (al-)Aswad. 82 We shall see below, however, that 
such a conclusion would be premature. Additionally, Ibn Bukayr 
states that Ibn Ishaq thought that “among them” there was a “julan b. 
Salama”. This remark is not to be found in the other transmissions 
from Ibn Ishaq, but in Mamar’s matn we came across a similar termi¬ 
nology. We can conclude from this correspondence that this “fulan b. 
Salama” must have already been part of (one of) al-Zuhri’s version(s) 
and that two transmitters from Ibn Ishaq left out the incomplete 
name, or that Ibn Ishaq only sometimes mentioned that al-Zuhn had 
also given this name. In both cases, there remains the contradiction 
that—according to al-Bakka’i’s transmission from him, and probably 


7J Ibn Shabba, Tankh, II, 462-63 (the edition erroneously has Hammad b. 
Salama). 

,,u See Ibn Ishaq’s text in Tabarif, Tankh, III, 1379. Ma'mar’s version and that of 
Ibn Ishaq in Ibn Hisham’s Sira have Khuza 6 ! b. Aswad. I wonder whether die edition 
reproduces the manuscript correcdy, since according to Ibn ITajar’s If aba , I, 39 (145), 
Hammad [sic] b. Salama transmitted the name as al-Aswad b. Abyad. 

111 “ c Abd Allah b. Anas” in place of “ c Abd Allah b. Unays” seems to be a printing 
error. 

,li Only al-Tabari has “al-Aswad”. 
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originally also according to that of Salama 83 —Ibn Ishaq clearly stated 
that there had been five participants in the expedition. As we shall see 
below, however, this contradiction is only superficial and can be 
explained. 

There are, in addition, some other deviations from Ibn Ishaq’s main 
as transmitted by al-BakkaY and Salama. In the version of Muham¬ 
mad b. Salama, the name of the man who sprained his foot is not 
given. The man who returned to the place after the attack in order to 
verify that Abu Rafi c was in fact dead is called c Abd Allah b. Unays, 
and there is a statement put into the mouth of Abu Rafi c ’s wife that 
she heard the voice of c Abd Allah b. Unays, whereas in the text as 
presented by Ma'mar and Ibn Ishaq, it is said that she heard the voice 
of c Abd Allah b. c AtIk. “Ibn Unays” seems to be due to a transmission 
or copyist error. In Ibn Bukayr’s variant, the prohibition of the 
Prophet is expressed by the words “kdna qad nahdhum rasul Allah (s) lima 
baathahum c an qatl al-nisa wa-l-wildan” whereas the other variants, that 
of Ibn Ishaq and that of Ma c mar, have “la taqtulu walldan 1 aw/wa4a 
mra’atan”. Ibn Bukayr’s wording is in this case obviously not a true 
reproduction of Ibn Ishaq’s matn, but, as we shall see below, it is a 
main of al-Zuhn though not that of the maghdzi account. 

In Muhammad b. Salama’s istiad , al-Zuhri’s informant is not called 
c Abd Allah b. Ka c b as in Ibn Ishaq’s original version, but c Abd al- 
Rahman b. Ka c b, as is the case in Ma c mar’s transmission (long 
version) preserved by c Abd al-Razzaq. This must be a transmission 
error, too, because three transmitters from Ibn Ishaq (al-Bakkal, 
Salama b. al-Fadl and Ibn Bukayr) agree on the name c Abd Allah. 

mo is responsible for the shortening and (at least partial) distor¬ 
tion of Ibn Ishaq’s transmission from al-Zuhn? Yunus b. Bukayr and 
Muhammad b. Salama or later transmitters? This question cannot be 
answered as long as other transmissions going back to them are not 
available. Be that as it may, these paraphrasing versions show that 
even at a time when literal transmission became customary, not all 
transmitters followed the trend to transmit religiously what they had 
received, at least not stories of the maghdzi type. 


1,3 See note 69. 

IH Only die version of Muhammad b. Salama has sabiyyon. 
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In addition to the two long versions of Ma c mar and Ibn Ishaq and 
the abbreviated ones transmitted in the name of the latter discussed 
above, there are several shorter ones as well. According to their isnad, 
they go back to al-Zuhri and are, without any doubt, abbreviated 
transmissions of al-Zuhif s originally more detailed story. As in the 
case of the tradition complex connected with the name of al-Bara 3 b. 
c Azib, the shorter versions are not the older ones on the basis of 
which the more detailed ones have been elaborated. This will be 
demonstrated in what follows. For the sake of clarity, I distinguish 
between “short stories” and “legal deductions”. The usefulness of this 
distinction shall become obvious very shortly. 

In Ibn Shabba’s Tankh al-MacUna and al-Bayhaqfs Dalail two 
“short stories” of the event have been preserved which go back to 
other pupils of al-Zuhri, namely, Musa b. c Uqba (d. 141/758-9) and 
Ibrahim b. Sad (d. 182/798-9 or 183/799-800). In the isnad of 
Musa’s version 83 the name of al-Zuhrfs informant, one Ibn Ka c b 
according to most of the other versions, is missing. This seems to be 
due to carelessness by Musa because later, when relating the return of 
the expedition to Medina, Ibn Ka c b is named as al-Zuhrfs informant 
after all. 86 The names of the participants are given in the same 
sequence as in Mamar’s text, some of them with additions in the 
nasab , but instead of Khuzaf b. Aswad, as he is called by Ma c mar and 
Ibn Ishaq, the fifth name is Aswad b. Klniza 1 !. The same name occurs 
in Ibrahim b. Sa c d’s transmission, and the name Aswad al-Khuza 1 ! is 
found in the version of c Urwa b. al-Zubayr, as we shall see below. 8 ' 
Here, again, we come across the phenomenon that textual variations 
are corroborated by two or more scholars so that the conclusion 


1,3 Ibn Shabba, Tankh, II, 464-66 (this version is reproduced in M. Baqshlsh Abu 
Malik (ed.), al-Maghdzi li-Musa b. ‘Uqba , Agadir, 1994, 228-29; I am grateful to Gregor 
Schoeler for making this book available to me); al-Bayhaql, Dalail, IV, 38-39. 

m The editor of Ibn Shabba’s Tankh added the name Ubayy to the nasab “Ibn 
Ka c b” following a variant of the text found in Ibn al-Kathlr’s Biddy a, IV, 139. This is, 
however, an erroneous insertion. The quesdon who was responsible for it, Ibn Kathlr 
or his sources, cannot be answered because he does not mendon where he has die 
text from. 

u7 Bayhaqi, Dalail. IV, 38. The uncertainty regarding this name continues in later 
sources. Ibn Habib, Mnhabbar, 283 has Khuza't b. al-Aswad. Later biographical 
dictionaries, on the contrary, prefer Aswad b. Khuza 0 !. See Ibn al-Athir, Usd, I, 83; 
Ibn Hajar. Isaba, I, 41 (153). Even die reproduction of al-BakkaTs version by al- 
Dhahabl displays the latter form. See his Tankh, I, 342. 
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suggests itself that the difference has been caused by the common link, 
here al-Zuhn, himself. 

Musa b. TJqba’s version contains—like Ma'mar’s text and Ibn 
Bukayr’s transmission from Ibn Ishaq—a further name: in this case 
As c ad b. Haram. This man is further characterized as ahad al-turk (Ibn 
Shabba) or ahad al-burak (al-Bayhaql) hattf li-Bani Sawad . In front of this 
name, the following remark is inserted: “It is said: We found him only 
in this notebook (, sahvfa/kitdb )” ou , i.e., in that of Musa, not in that of 
other pupils of al-Zuhn. Later biographers like Ibn Hajar tried to 
read the name as al-Aswad b. Huzam and equated it with al-Aswad b. 
Khuza 6 ! or al-Aswad b. al-Abyad. ay This does not correspond, how¬ 
ever, with the additional information given on him in Musa’s main 
(“ahad al-turk/barak” , etc.) which seems very odd indeed. I found the 
solution of this problem when checking the name As c ad b. Haram. 
He turns out to be the grandfather of c Abd Allah b. Unays who was 
one of the participants in the expedition, and belonged to the Wuld 
al-Bark (neither Turk nor Burak!) b. Wabara of the Quda c a tribe. His 
grandson c Abd Allah b. Unays b. As c ad b. Haram was a hatif of the 
Banu Sawad from the Banu Salima. 90 In view of this evidence and the 
fact that in no other variant transmitted from al-Zuhn is the 
grandfather of c Abd Allah b. Unays mentioned as participant in the 


uu In tlie edition of al-Bayhaql’s Dalail , “najdatan ” should be corrected to “ wa-lam 
najidhu ” following Ibn Shabba’s text. This remark is odd for two reasons. It should 
actually have its place after the name As c ad b, Haram, not before it. As it stands now, 
one would relate it to the preceding name Aswad b. Khuza 6 !. An explanation could 
be that the insertion was made between the lines of the manuscript above the names. 
A copyist of die manuscript might have considered it as a remark concerning Aswad 
b. Khuza 6 ! and inserted it after his name. It is also curious diat both transmissions 
from Musa b. c Uqba contain this additional remark aldiough, according to Uieir isnad 
and in light of a few differences between them, they seem to be independent trans¬ 
missions from Musa. An explanation for this strange fact could be that diis remark 
was added in the copy made by one of Musa’s pupils (possibly Musa’s nephew Isma^ 
b. Ibrahim, d. 169/785-6) which was used by other pupils (e.g. Muhammad b. 
Fulayh, d. 197/812-3) as model for the text. Another, but to my mind less convincing 
explanation could be that there has been a “spread of isnad s”, i.e., that parts of the 
isnad have been fabricated; see above note 55. The singularity of diis name has also 
been mentioned by Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, e Uyun, II, 66. Ibn Hajar, however, remarks in 
his Path, VII, 435 that in a version going back to c Abd Allah b. Unays, an Aswad b. 
Haram is mentioned instead of Aswad b. Khuza 0 !. 

U! ‘ See Ibn Hajar, Isdba } I, 39 (145); 41 (152) and the preceding note. 

5,0 See Ibn Habib, al-Midiabbar, 282-83; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, fV, 37 (4541); Caskel, 
Gamhara , I, 279. 
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expedition, the sixth name of Musa’s text appears to be a corruption 
of the nasab of c Abd Allah b. Unays. 

One of the variants of Musa b. c Uqba’s matn' also provides a clue 
for the strange “Julan b. Salama” whom we came across in Ma c mar’s 
transmission from al-Zuhn and in that of Ibn Bukayr from Ibn Ishaq. 
It contains after the first four names the addition “min Bam Salimd\ 
which addition is also found in al-Bakka’fs and Salama’s transmission 
from Ibn Ishaq before the list of the names, and in Ma c mar’s version 
after the name c Abd Allah b. c Atak. Some of al-Zuhrfs pupils must 
have misunderstood these words as the name of a sixth participant 
(Ma c mar) or as an element of one of the five participants’ names (Ibn 
Ishaq). 92 A comparative study of the different variants thus allows us 
to establish that the original story transmitted by al-Zuhn contained 
the names of five participants and what these names were. We shall 
see below that another variant corroborates this conclusion. This is an 
example which illustrates that contradictions appearing in different 
variants of a tradition are not necessarily the result of deliberate and 
arbitrary inventions or embellishments of texts by the transmitters, as 
is often assumed, but may have been and often are caused by 
transmission errors. 

In Musa b. c Uqba’s text, the whole story of the expedition itself is 
summarized in only one phrase: “They went to Abu Rafi c b. Abl 1- 
Huqayq at Khaybar and killed him in his house.” What happened 
when the assassins returned to Medina is, however, reported in detail. 
This allows us to compare the text with the versions of Ibn Ishaq 93 
and Ma c mar 94 which also relate this episode. Musa’s text reads as 
follows: 

Ibn Shihab—Ibn Ka e b: 

They came to the Messenger of God when he stood on the rninbar. He 
said: “May you be happy (aflahat al-wujuh)V ’ They answered: “May you 


,JI The version of Isma^ b. Ibrahim b. Musa b. c Uqba preserved in BayhaqI, 
Dalail, IV, 38-39. 

J ‘ Ma'mar’s matn clearly states that *''fiilan b. Salama” was another participant. 
According to Ibn Bukayr, Ibn Ishaq thought that a man with this name had been 
“among them”. He could have meant: among the five. This would fit the statement in 
the other versions deriving from Ibn Ishaq diat the number of participants had been 
five. 

Ji See above, p. 194. 

w See above, p. 192. 
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be happy (ajlaha wajhuka ), O Messenger of God! 55 He said: “Have you 
killed him?” They answered: “Yes!” He said: “Give me the sword!” He 
pulled it out (. sallahu ). [Then die Prophet] said: “This is his [Abu Raff’s] 
food on the tip of the sword!”” 5 

This text differs clearly from that of Ibn Ishaq which narrates that the 
participants argued among themselves about who had killed Abu 
Raff, and that the Prophet settled the dispute by checking their 
swords. In Musa’s version, there is no mention of a dispute, but the 
Prophet checked the sword of the man who had actually killed him, 
obviously in order to verify whether their report was true. This shows 
that both versions are independent of each other. The epilogue of 
Musa’s transmission corresponds, however, to that ofMamar’s text, 
at least in the part preserved. The comparison of bodi versions 
suggests, in addition, that the end of Ma c mar’s long version contained 
in c Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf is incomplete. The content of the lost 
piece can be recovered from Musa’s transmission. The corres¬ 
pondence between Musa b. TJqba’s version and that of Mamar, 
however, does not mean that the former had the latter as Vorlage. 
Even if Musa’s text is short, it is nonetheless long enough to reveal 
slight differences between both texts. One of them is the phrase 
mentioned after the list of the participants: “The Messenger of God 
gave the command over them to c Abd Allah b. c Atik (i wa-ammara 
c alaykhn rasUd Allah (s) Abd Allah b . C Atih)” This statement is to be found 
in Ibn Ishaq’s main in the same place, but not in that of Ma c mar. In 
his text, we find the following notice after Ibn ‘Atlk’s name in die list 
of participants: “He was the leader of the group (i wa-kana amir al- 
qawni)” 

The second “short story” contained in Ibn Shabba’s Tdnkh goes 
back to Ibrahim b. Sa c d, another well-known pupil of al-Zuhrl. He 
names as al-Zuhrl’s informant c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd Allah b. 
Ka c b b. Malik. Recall that Ma c mar has the name c Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ka c b b. Malik (i.e., his uncle), Ibn Ishaq has c Abd Allah b. Ka c b b. 
Malik (his fadier) and Musa b. c Uqba has only Ibn Ka c b b. Malik. As 
in Musa’s version, the story is reduced to a list of die participants, 


Ibn Shabba, Tarikh, II, 465-66; BayhaqI, Dalail, IV, 39. This fragment is quoted 
in Ibn Kathlr, Bidaya , IV, 139 with an almost identical text, but without information 
on who the transmitter from al-Zuhn was. On the isnad of this fragment, see above, p. 
198. 
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here placed at the end, and to what happened when die expedition 
returned. The expedition itself is only briefly told: “The group (: rahtf 6 
which the Messenger of God sent in order to kill Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, 
killed him.” The account of the episode after the return is similar to 
that transmitted by Musa b. c Uqba and Ma'mar, without being 
wholly identical with either of them. From the fact that two versions 
(three if we include Ma'mar’s) correspond against one (Ibn Ishaq) in 
that they do not report a dispute among the participants in the 
expedition as to who really killed Abu RafT, we have to conclude that 
Ibn Ishaq, not al-Zuhri himself, is responsible for this detail. How¬ 
ever, as we shall see later, there are indications that bodi versions may 
originate from al-Zuhn himself. 97 

Ibrahim b. Sa c d 5 s list of participants contains only four names, but 
he explicidy states that he forgot the fifdi. This corroborates our 
conclusion that the original number had been five. Like Musa b. 
c Uqba he has Aswad b. Khuza'l instead of Khuza*! b. (al-) Aswad. 
The addition “hcilif lahum” (a confederate of dieirs) is also found in the 
other versions, but here—as in the version of Musa b. c Uqba pre¬ 
served by Ibn Shabba—the lahum makes no sense because the name 
of the tribe to which this expression refers is missing. In Ibn Ishaq’s 
text and most clearly in Musa b. TJqba’s version preserved by al- 
Bayhaql, die reference is to the Banu Salima whereas Mamar’s main 
suggests the Aslam as reference. Since Mamar’s list shows some cor¬ 
ruption, it seems more acceptable to follow Ibn Ishaq and Musa b. 
c Uqba in that—according to al-Zuhn-—the group consisted exclu¬ 
sively of members of the Banu Salima and their confederates. Litde 
inconsistencies such as this lahum corroborate our conclusion that die 
“short stories” are indeed abbreviations of longer versions. It is, 
however, not always clear who is responsible for this shortening. Had 
al-Zuhn 5 s pupils already done it or were it the transmitters after them, 
or perhaps the compiler Ibn Shabba (it is indeed remarkable that all 
four of his versions are shortened ones), or even the transmitters of 
Ibn Shabba’s material? 

Alongside the abbreviated versions which I call “short stories”, 
there are brief texts which do not function as summaries of the major 


,u This word is also used in Ma'mar’s main, whereas die variants of Ibn Ishaq’s text 
have rids or nafar. 

J/ See below, pp. 205. 220. 
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events but are concerned with details which could be used as legal 
arguments. We have already come across this phenomenon in our 
analysis of the tradition of al-Bara\ In diat case, it was a later trans¬ 
mitter, Yahya b. Adam (d. 203/818-9), who could be identified as die 
author of die “legal deduction”. As we shall see in the following, the 
“legal deductions” of al-Zuhn’s tradition are much older. 

The best known versions are those of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795-6) 
and al-Shafi c I (d. 204/819-20). In Yahya b. Yahya’s recension of 
Malik’s Muwcittci we find the following tradition: 

Yahya—Malik—Ibn Shihab—a son of Ka c b b. Malik; [Malik] said: I 
guess that he [Ibn Shihab al-Zuhn] said “ c Abd al-Rahman b. Ka e b”: 

The Messenger of God forbade those who killed Ibn AbT l-Huqayq to 
kill women and children (iiaha rasiil Allah, alladhina qatalu Ibn Abi l-Huqayq 
e an qatl al-nisa wa-l-wilddn). He [al-Zuhn] said: One of them reported: 
The wife of Ibn Abi l-Huqayq worried us by [her] crying. I raised my 
sword against her, then remembered the Prophet’s prohibition and 
abstained [from killing her]. Without that [prohibition] we would have 
gotten rid of her/ 0 

This text is also known from a number of Malik’s pupils who differed 
only about the name of al-Zuhn’s informant." 

Al-ShafiTs version is shorter: 

Sufyan [b. 'Uyayna]—al-Zuhn—Ibn Ka e b b. Malik—his paternal 
uncle: 

The Messenger of God forbade those whom he sent to Ibn AbT 1- 
Huqayq to kill women and children ( anna rasitl Allah naha lladhxna ba c atha 
ila Ibn Abi l-Huqayq c an qatl al-nisa wa-l-wilddn ). 100 

Sufyan’s version is transmitted in slightly different wording by others 
as well: al-Humaydl (cl. 219/834), ,0> Sa'Td b. Mansur (cl. 227/841 - 
2), 102 c AlI b. al-Madlnl (cl. 234/848-9) and al-Hasan b. Muhammad al- 


" Malik, Muwatta* (Yahya), 21:8. 

99 See above pp. 178. It is not mentioned, however, in ShaybanI’s recension of the 
Muwatta. 

,wu Shafn, Umm, IV, 239 (K. al-Iiuhn fi qitdl al-imishrikln wa-mas*alat mat al-harbi); 
BayhaqI, Sunan, IX, 78; Majchb. Muhammad al-Misn, Shifa al-iyy , II, 239 (394). 

101 Humaydl, Musnad, II, 385 (874). 

,UJ Sa'Td b. Mansur, Sitnan 3 III/2, 281 (2627). 
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ZaTaranl (d. 260/873-4). 103 All transmissions from Sufyan b. c Uyayna 
have in common the addition e an \ammihi in the isnad, which shows 
that this detail really goes back to him. Almost the same matn is, 
finally, transmitted by c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak and c Abd al-Razzaq 
from Ma c mar ,U4 and by c Abd al-Razzaq from Ibn Jurayj. 103 It is, 
however, notable that they call al-Zuhri's informant either c Abd al- 
Rahman b. c Abd Alah b. Ka c b (Ibn al-Mubarak e an Ma c mar and 
c Abd al-Razzaq c an Ibn Jurayj) or only Ibn Ka c b b. Malik ( c Abd al- 
Razzaq e an Ma c mar). 

These four short versions are only interested in the prohibition of 
the Prophet to kill women and children. The fact that this prohibition 
is not simply produced as one of the many hadiths of the Prophet, but 
is explicitly linked to the expedition against Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, l0b 
shows that this short tradition is extracted from the more detailed 
maghazT-story of this event. This is most clear in Malik's version which 
preserved an additional fragment of it. A comparison of this fragment 
with the appropriate texts of Ma c mar and Ibn Ishaq shows that the 
77zogM<;I-tradition on which Malik relied was not identical to any of 
them. This means that Malik had not received his version from them, 
but from another of al-Zuhri's pupils, or—why not?—from al-Zuhri 
himself. This corroborates our conclusion that al-Zuhn must have 
retold the story in slightly varying versions or that his pupils did not 
always reproduce his text or words religiously. 

The “legal deduction” from the maghazi-reipon is transmitted with a 
similar but not identical text by four different people, who all say that 
they transmitted it from al-Zuhri. He is, therefore, the common link 
of the “legal deduction”. This means that he himself had already used 
this shortened version in legal discussion and education, in addition to 
transmitting the detailed maghazi-tr^dition. It is noteworthy that the 
wording of the “legal deduction” is not identical to the appropriate 
phrase in the maghdzi- tradition. According to Ibn Ishaq's and 


103 Bayhaqi, Sunan , IX, 77, 78. An abbreviated version without isnad is also to be 
found in Abu Dawaid. Sunan, III, 54 (Bab ft qall al-nisa ’ 2672). 

,w Ibn Shabba, Tankh. , II, 467 ( u ila Bam l-Huqayq ” is a transmission error and 
should be emended to “ilci Ibn Abl l-Huqayq”)\ £ Abd al-Razzaq, Mnsannaf, V, 202 
(9385). 

" b Transmitted via Ibrahim b. Suvvayd al-Shibaml; Tabaranl, al-Mujam al-kabir , 
XIX, 75 (150). It is not found in £ Abd al-Razzaq’s Mnsannqf. 

10(1 Only in Ibnjurayj’s version is this not the case. 
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Ma c mar’s version of it, the Prophet used the words waM aw/wa- 
mraa ; 107 in the three versions of the “legal deduction”, however, he 
spoke of al-nisa wa-l-wildan (Malik, Sufyan) or al-nisa wa-l-sibydn 
(Mamar) in the plural form and in a reversed order. This change 
seems to reflect the priorities and the generalizing tendency of legal 
thinking. Most remarkable is that both versions were spread by one 
and the same scholar, Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri. This explains why the 
wording of the “legal deduction” was able to intrude in transmissions 
of the ?wag^z-tradition, as we have seen above. 100 

Our comparison of different variants of the tradition which 
allegedly go back to Ibn Ka c b b. Malik and which contain an isnad, 
has produced the following findings: The conclusion drawn from the 
isnad analysis that there is a common link in the transmission of the 
tradition and that he, therefore, must have spread the tradition, is 
supported by a study of the different matiis. It became clear that all the 
versions are independent transmissions from that common source 
which, according to the isnads , is al-Zuhri. It is most unlikely that his 
status as common link in die isnad is die result of a “spread of isnads ”. 
This conclusion is based in the first place on a comparison of the long 
versions which are written transmissions, but I am assuming diat it 
can be transferred in this case to the short versions as well. It has 
become obvious that al-Zuhn must have related the story at different 
times with a slighdy varying isnad and matn. Additionally, he used one 
element of it as a legal argument which later was transmitted on his 
authority 7 as a separate hadltL 

The gist of al-Zuhri 3 s story on the murder of Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq (the 
form of die name preferred in his version, not Abu Raff as in the 
tradition of al-BaraJ can be summarized as follows. As antecedents 
which lead to it, the competition of Aws and Kliazraj and die wish of 
the latter to accomplish a similar deed as the Aws in their murder of 
Ka c b b. al-Ashraf is highlighted. The reason why the Prophet 
approved of their plan to kill this particular Jew living in Khaybar is 
not given, only that he forbade the killing of any child or woman— 
which probably meant originally: of Ibn AbT l-Huqayq’s family. Five 
men of the Banu Salima and their confederates were chosen for the 


107 Only Muhammad b. Salama’s short version from Ibn Ishaq has sabiyv wa-mraa. 

inu c i n*7 

Seep. 19/. 
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detachment and c Abd Allah b. c AUk was nominated as their leader. 
Al-Zuhn also mentioned the names of the other four, but for one of 
them he sometimes confused ism and nasab. A sixth participant 
mentioned in three variants is due to transmission errors. The whole 
group entered Khaybar without problems. Only Ibn Ishaq's version 
says explicitly that it happened at night, but this must be assumed 
from the context anyway. They locked all the houses from the outside 
and went to the flat of Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq. There they were let in by 
his wife who cried or shouted at them when they locked the door and 
pulled out their swords, but her life was spared because of the 
Prophet's prohibition to kill children and women. What they did to 
silence her is not mentioned. Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq was attacked by c Abd 
Allah b. Unays who slew him with his sword. When descending, c Abd 
Allah b. c A£Tk, who had bad eyesight, fell from the ladder and 
sprained his foot so seriously that his companions had to carry him 
away. They hid in a water-channel since the people of Khaybar had 
begun to search immediately for the assassins, but without success. 
Then one of the group, who was neither Ibn c AtTk nor Ibn Unays nor 
the original narrator of the story, returned to the house of Ibn AbT 1- 
Huqayq to verify whether he was really dead. He witnessed that the 
wife of Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq had recognized Ibn c AtTk by his voice (back¬ 
ground information on this memorable fact is not given, however) 
and that Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq had passed away. When die whole 
detachment returned to die Prophet, he checked the sword of the 
man who had attacked Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq, according to several 
transmitters. According only to Ibn Ishaq, the Prophet checked the 
swords of all because they disputed who had actually killed him, and 
declared Ibn Unays the killer. This variation does not really fit the 
context because no other person had been mentioned attacking Ibn 
AbT 1-Huqayq. It may have been motivated by die question as to why 
the Prophet checked the sword. 

The analysis of the mains has produced no further evidence which 
could be used to decide who al-Zuhn's informant actually was. It is 
only certain that he said he had it from the Ka c b b. Malik family. The 
fact that the isnad is defective and does not name Ka c b b. Malik 
himself or one of the participants in the expedition whose names are 
given in the text as the ultimate source of information, speaks in favor 
of rather than against the reliability of al-Zuhn’s isnad . The gap in the 
isnad is all the more puzzling since the main is clearly composed as a 
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story which uses the report of one or more of the participants. There 
are therefore reasons to accept al-Zuhrf s statement that he heard the 
story from the Ka c b b. Malik family. The reason why the name of an 
original author or narrator is lacking may be that the story in the 
form in which al-Zuhn received it had no identifiable author but was 
a condensation of the reports which the participants in the expedition 
had given and which were retold among the members of their tribe 
from generation to generation in order to praise the great deeds of 
their ancestors in favor of Islam. The link between the Ka c b b. Malik 
family and the assassins is obvious. The latter were all members (three 
of them as confederates) of the Banu Salima to whom also the 
descendants of Ka c b b. Malik belonged. 11,9 If this story really came 
from them, it had, without doubt, a long period of oral repetition and 
transmission behind it before it achieved its final form in which al- 
Zuhn received it, which may, in addition, not have been exactly the 
same as that which he later transmitted. 

The tradition of c Abd Allah b . Unays 
The version of al-Taban: 

Musa b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Masruql and c Abbas b. c Abd al- c AzTm al- 
e AnbarT—Ja c far b. 6 Awn—Ibrahim b. Isma 0 !!—Ibrahim b. c Abd al- 
Rahman b. Ka c b b. Malik—his father—his mother, the daughter of 
c Abd Allah b. Unays— c Abd Allah b. Unays: 

{1} The party that the Apostle of God had sent to Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, 
to kill him, consisted of: c Abd Allah b. c AtIk, c Abd Allah b. Unays, Abu 
Qatada, an ally of theirs and a man of the Ansar. {2} They came to 
Khaybar by night. {3} He [Ibn Unays] said: We went up to their 
doors, locking them from the outside and taking the keys, until we had 
locked [all] their doors upon them. {4} Then we took die keys and 
threw them into a well. {5} Then we came to the upper room in which 
Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq was; {6} e Abd Allah b. c Atik and I went up to it, 
while our companions sat in the garden (Ji l-hait). {7} c Abd Allah b. 
c Atik asked to be admitted, and {8} the wife of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq said: 
“That is the voice of c Abd Allah b. c AtTk.” {9} Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq said: 
“May your mother be deprived of you! e Abd Allah b. c AtIk is at 
Yathrib. How could he be here at your house at this moment? {10} 


,UB See Ibn Hajar, Isaba, V, 308-09 (7427); Caskel, Gamham , I, 190. 
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Open the door for me! No generous person would turn away anyone 
from his door at this hour.” {11} So she proceeded to open the door, 
and c Abd Allah and I went in to Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq. {12} c Abd Allah b. 
c AtIk said: “Keep an eye on [her]!” {13} So I drew my sword upon 
her, and I was about to strike her with it when I remembered the 
x\posde of God 5 s prohibition against killing women and children, so I 
kept [my hand] from her. {14} c Abd Allah b. c Atik went in to Ibn Abl 
1-Huqayq. He said: I could see him in the dark room because he was so 
white. {15} When he saw me and saw the sword, he took his pillow 
and fended me off with it; I tried to hit him but I could not. {16} 
However, I [eventually] managed to give him a minor wound with my 
sword. Then he came out to c Abd Allah b. Unays [sic] and said: “Kill 
him!” He said: “Yes.” {17} So c Abd Allah b. Unays went in and 
finished him off. {18} He said: Then I came out to c Abd Allah b. c AtTk, 
and we left. The woman screamed: “A night attack! A night attack!” 
{19} c Abd Allah b. c AtEk fell on the stairs and said: “Oh, my foot! Oh, 
my foot!” {20} e Abd Allah b. Unays [sic] carried him and put him 
down. He said: I said: “Come along! There is nothing with your foot.” 
So we set off. We came to our companions and made off. {21} Then I 
remembered that I had left my bow on the stairs, so I returned for it; 
the people of Khaybar were milling about, saying nothing but: “Who 
has killed Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq? Who has killed Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq?” So 
whenever I caught anyone's eye, I would say: “Who has killed Ibn Abl 
1-Huqayq?” Then I climbed the stairs, while the people were going up 
and down them, and took my bow from where it was. Then I left and 
rejoined my companions. 

{22} We hid by day and travelled by night. When we hid by day, we 
posted a sentry to watch for us, and if he saw anything he would let us 
know. We proceeded until, when we were at Bayda 3 ,1 was their sentry 
[here al-Tabari remarks: “Musa and c Abbas used different expressions” 
for the term sentry] and I gave the alarm. They set off at a run, and I 
followed them, until I caught up with them near Medina. They said: 
“What is it? Did you see something?” I said: “No! I knew that you were 
completely exhausted, and I wanted fear to cany you along.” 110 

The version of al-Waqidl: 

(Abu) Ayyub b. al-Nu c man—his father— c Atiyya b. c Abd Allah b. 
Unays—his father: 


1,0 Tabari, Tankh ., prima series, III, 1381-83. The translation is that of Mattock 
(“History and Fiction”, 87-88) except some changes by myself. A short reference to 
this tradition is to be found in BayhaqI, Dalail. IV, 34. 
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{1} We left Medina and travelled until we reached Khaybar. {2} c Abd 
Allah b. 'Atlk’s [foster-]mother, 111 a Jewess, was at Khaybar. {3} The 
Apostle of God had sent five of us: c Abd Allah b. e AtTk, c Abd Allah b. 
Unays, Abu Qatada, al-Aswad b. Khuza'T and Mas'ud b. Sinan. {4} 
We reached Khaybar, {5} and c Abd Allah sent for his foster-mother to 
tell her where he was; she came out to us with a bag full of choice dates 
and bread. We ate this, and he said to her: “Mother, it is now evening; 
give us lodging at your house and get us into Khaybar!” His foster- 
mother said: “How can you possibly enter Khaybar, when there are 
four thousand warriors in it? Whom are you after here?” He said: “Abu 
Rafi\” She said: “You will not be able to get at him.” He said: “By 
God, I wall kill him or be killed in the attempt!” She said: “Then come 
in to me by night!” {6} So they came in to her, when 11 ’ the people of 
Khaybar were asleep. {7} She had said to them: “Come in with the 
crowd when 113 all is quiet to make your assault [lit.: set your ambush]!”. 
They did so and came in to her. Then she said: “The Jew's do not lock 
their doors for security, for fear that a guest may come during the 
night, so that anyone arriving in the courtyard, not having been given 
hospitality, may find the door open and may enter and sup.” When all 
was quiet, she said: “Go and ask to be admitted to Abu Raff, and say: 
£ We have brought Abu Raff a present’, and they will open up for you.” 
So diey did this. {8} They went out, and every house-door of Khaybar 
that they passed they locked, until diey had locked every house in the 
village, {9} and finally they came to a ladder at Sallam’s castle. 

{10} He [Ibn Unays] said: We went up, sending c Abd Allah b. c AtIk 
first, because he could speak the Jewish language. 114 Then they [sic] 
asked to be admitted to Abu Raff, {11} and his wife came and said: 
“What is your business?” {12} c Abd Allah b. c AtIk, speaking in the 
Jewish language, said: “I have brought Abu Raff a present.” She 
opened the door for him, {13} and when she saw his weapon she made 
to cry out. c Abd Allah b. Unays said: We crowded through the door to 
try to get to him first. She made to cry out, so I pointed my sword at 
her. I did not want my companions to beat me to him. She was silent 
for a while [or: immediately(?)]. Then I said to her: “Where is Abu 


111 On foster relations between Arab and Jewish clans in Medina and the correct 
translation of umm in this text, cf. M. Lecker, uC Amr ibn Hazm al-Ansarf and Qur’an 
2,256: ‘No Compulsion is There in Religion”’, in Oiieiis , 35 (1996), 63-64. 

It seems more plausible to read lamma instead of fa-lammd. 

1,3 1 read idha instead of fa-idha . 

m The Arabic text has “ al-yahiidiyvd W.M. Watt has equated it with “Hebrew” 
[Muhammad at Medina , 213), but Mattock’s translation “Jewish”, i.e. the Jewish 
language, is preferable, because it seems more plausible that the Jews of Medina— 
and Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq originally was one of them—spoke an Arabic mixed with 
Hebrew words. 
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Raff? Tell me, or I will strike you with my sword!’ 3 She said: “He is 
there in the room.” {14} We went in to him, and we could distinguish 
him only by his whiteness, for he looked like a cast-off Egyptian 
garment. We set on him with our swords; {15} his wife cried out, and 
one of us was on the point of going out to her but remembered that die 
Aposde of God had forbidden us to kill women. {16} When we 
reached him, we found that the ceiling was too low for us, and our 
swords rebounded from it. 

{17} Ibn Unays said: “I was night-blind and could see only poorly at 
night, [but] I saw him (taammaltuhu) as though he was a moon. {18} I 
pressed my sword on his belly until I heard it strike the bed and I knew' 
that he was fatally wounded [lit.: dead]. {19} The rest all kept striking 
him. {20} Then we descended, but Abu Qatada forgot his bow and 
remembered it only after he had descended. His companions [sic] said: 
“Leave the bowl”, but he refused and went back and retrieved it. {21} 
He sprained his foot, {22} and they carried him between them. {23} 
Abu Raffs wife cried out, and the people of the house took up the cry 
after he had been killed. 

{24} The people in the houses could not release themselves until a 
considerable part of the night had passed. {25} The band hid them¬ 
selves in one of the water-channels 113 of Khaybar. {26} [Eventually] the 
Jews and al-Haridi Abu Zaynab arrived, and Abu Raff’s wife came out 
to him and said: “The gang has gone now.” Al-Harith set out, with 
three thousand men, to follow us, hunting us with torches of palm- 
fronds. They often trod on the water-channel, but we were inside it and 
they were on top of it, so that they could not see us. {27} When they 
had completed their search and seen nothing, they returned to Abu 
Raff’s wife and asked her: “Did you recognise any of diem?” She said: 
“I heard the speech of c Abd Allah b. \Atfk among them; if he is in our 
country, he is with them.” {28} So they started to search again, {29} 
and the band said to one another: “Suppose one of us went to diem to 
see if he is dead or not?” So al-Aswad b. Khuza'l went out, {30} joined 
the crowd and mingled with them, holding in his hand a torch like 
theirs, until they went back to die casde again, and he went with them. 
He found the house full. He said: They all came up to look, to see how 
Abu Raff was. {31} His wife came up with a blazing torch and leant 
over him to see if he was alive or dead. {32} She said: “He is dead, 
by the God of Moses.” {33} But I was unwilling to come back with¬ 
out definite information, so I went in with them again, and not a 
vein of the man was moving. {34} The Jews came out, all keening 
together, and began to prepare the things for his burial. {35} I came 
out with them, having been rather a long time away from my compan- 


115 


See note 66. 
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ions. I went down to them in the water-channel and gave them the 
news. We remained where we were for two days, until the search for us 
had died down. {36} Then we left, making for Medina, each of us 
claiming to have killed him. {37} We came to the Prophet, who was on 
the minbar. Wien he saw us, he said: “May you be happy!” We said: 
May you be happy, O Aposde of God!” He said: “Have you killed 
him?” We said: “Yes, {38} and each of us claims to have done it.” He 
said: “Bring me your swords, quickly!” We brought him our swords, 
{39} and he said: “This one killed him. There are traces of food on the 
sword of c Abd Allah b. Unays.” 

{40} Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq had incited Ghatafan and the Arab polytheists 
round him and he had offered them great inducements to fight the 
Apostle of God. So the Prophet sent these men against him. 116 

Ayyub b. al-Nu c man—Kharija b. c Abd Allah: 

When they reached Abu Rafi c , they disputed as to who should kill him, 
so they drew lots for him, and e Abd Allah b. Unays’ arrow came out. 
Pie was night-blind and he said to his companions: “Where is he?” 
They said: “You can/'will see his whiteness, as though he were a 
moon.” He said: “I see him.” c Abd Allah b. Unays went forward, while 
the band stood with the woman, fearing that she would cry out, having 
drawn their swords upon her. c Abd Allah b. Unays entered and struck 
with his sword, but it rebounded, because the ceiling was low. So he 
leaned on him, he [Abu Rafi 6 ] being full of wine, until he heard the 
sword strike against the bed. 117 

These two versions which allegedly go back to c Abd Allah b. Unays, 
Companion of the Prophet and participant in the expedition against 
Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, differ in extent and content from each other much 
more than the variants of the other two traditions on this event did, to 
wit, those of Abu Ishaq and al-Zuhn discussed above. Despite this 

,,to This unit gives the impression of an addition by another hand designed to 
produce a reason for the killing of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq. My first conclusion was that this 
addition probably should be ascribed to al-Waqidl himself, comparable to Ibn Ishaq’s 
procedure of adding such a reason in the introduction to his account of the event (see 
Ibn Hisham, Sira, 714; Taban, Ta’rlkh , prima series, III, 1378). I had to revise my 
ideas, however, when I came across this fragment in later sources as part of a tradi¬ 
tion going back to c Urwa b. al-Zubayr (see below, p. 222). Al-Waqidl obviously added 
this fragment of TJrwa’s tradidon without naming his sources. Ibn Sa‘d—following 
the example of Ibn Ishaq?—put diis fragment at die beginning of his summary which 
he ^ave of al-Waqidfs version of the event (cf. Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt , II, 91). 

17 Al-Waqidi, Maghazi , I, 391-95. I reproduced Mattock’s translation (“History 
and Ficdon”, 90-92) with some changes. 
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fact, even a superficial reading of both texts reveals obvious structural 
correspondences and many similarities in content. In order to facili¬ 
tate the content-analysis and comparison of these and other versions, 
I broke down the texts into small units to which I assigned a number 
in the translation. 118 The text of al-Tabari which is labelled D (daugh¬ 
ter), contains 22 units. A comparison with that of al-Waqidl, labelled 
S (son), organised in a table is as follows: 


D 1 2 3 456 7 89 10 11 

S (3) (6) 8 - (9) - (10)11 26 - - (12) 


D 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

S (13) (15) (14,17) - - (18) (23) (21) 22 (20,30) (36) 

In the first line the units of content of text D are given, in the second 
line the equivalent units of text S. Plain numbers mean: corresponds 
in content; numbers in parentheses mean: the content is similar but 
there are differences; and the dash means: neither correspondence 
nor similarity is to be found. The results of the comparison are: There 
are 14 units similar in content, six units which have no equivalent, 
and four units where a clear correspondence in content is displayed. 
The correspondence of both texts is thus not extensive; they are, 
therefore, not dependent on each other. On the other hand, they do 
show similar features. Correspondences and similarities occur, in 
addition, in much the same sequence. Only four units of main S 
appear in another sequence (units 26, 15, 23, 20), and from these four 
cases, only one (26) is very distant from its equivalent in main D. We 
can conclude from this that the similarities between both texts cannot 
be attributed to chance. They must derive from a common source. 
Because of the many variations between both variants, the story 
related by the common source is recognizable only dimly. It can be 
described as follows: 

Five men—among them c Abd Allah b. c AtTk, c Abd Allah b. Unays, 
Abu Qatada and a confederate of theirs—were sent by the Prophet to 


Not all units are defined as the most elementary elements of content, for, in 
order to limit their number, I chose a division into only those units of contents which 
have parallels in the other texts for comparison’s sake. Some units, therefore, are 
larger than others. 
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Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq who lived at Khaybar. They entered it by night 
and locked the doors of the houses until they arrived at the residence 
of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq to which some of them ascended. c Abd Allah b. 
c Afik asked to be admitted. The wife of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq recognized 
him due to his voice and let them in. One of them threatened die wife 
widi his sword, but remembered the interdiction of the Prophet to kill 
any women. The attacker/s recognized Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq because of 
his white color. c Abd Allah b. Unays killed him. When they had left, 
his wife cried out. In descending, one of them hurt his foot and was 
carried away by the other/s. One of diem realized that he had for¬ 
gotten his bow and returned to fetch it. The detachment returned to 
Medina. 

This is only die skeleton of the story which must have been the 
source of the two versions, and even in this skeleton die exact place 
where some of the “bones” originally had their place is obscure. This 
is true for the detail of the wife of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq recognizing the 
voice of Ibn c AtIk and of the realization of one of them that he had 
forgotten his bow. In addition, both texts do not correspond fully in 
wording. Correspondence is mostiy limited to some words of general 
use. 

The common elements apart, the two stories differ substantially in 
many details. Most striking are real contradictions which cannot be 
simply explained by assuming that they derive from either elaboration 
or abbreviation of the original narrative. The following five substan¬ 
tial differences can be given: 1) The number of persons who entered 
the house of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq in order to kill him. According to D, 
there were only two: Ibn c AtIk and Ibn Unays; according to S, the 
entire group went to kill him. 2) In version D, it is Ibn Unays who, 
raising his sword against Ibn Abl l-Huqayq’s wife, remembers die 
prohibition of the Prophet to kill women and children; in version S, it 
is one of the assassins whose name is not given, but who cannot be 
Ibn Unays. 3) The one who hurts his foot in descending from the 
residence of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq is Ibn c Atik according to D, but Abu 
Qatada according to S. 4) In D, die episode of the forgotten bow is 
linked to Ibn Unays, in S to Abu Qatada and, in addition, both epi¬ 
sodes are reported in another sequence. 5) A notable variation is also 
diat, according to D, the wife of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq recognizes the 
voice of Ibn c AtTk when he asks to be admitted into the house, where¬ 
as in S diis is only mentioned when the Jews of Khaybar had heard 
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what had happened and had started the search for the murderers. 
These differences, as well as the variation in the elaboration of some 
episodes (compare for example D 7-11 with S 10-12 and D 22 with S 
36), corroborate our conclusion that both texts do not depend directly 
on each other. 

We have established that both versions have some essential struc¬ 
tural elements in common which they cannot possess by chance but 
which must derive from a common source. According to the isnad, the 
common link is Ibn Unays. Indeed, it is quite possible that the com¬ 
mon “skeleton” of both versions derives from him or, to be more pre¬ 
cise, the story he related, perhaps in varying forms, in the course of 
time. Otherwise we must postulate that the common source of both 
versions is the story of someone who alleged to have it from Ibn 
Unays but whose name has been suppressed by the transmitters of 
both traditions. 

Despite the comparison of both versions alleged to go back to Ibn 
Unays and the establishment of the content of the common source 
from which both must derive, the issue of the common source is still 
not fully explored. The attentive reader of the texts of these two ver¬ 
sions will have realized that they not only display correspondences 
with each other, but also with the tradition of al-Zuhrl that allegedly 
also goes back to members of the family of Ibn Ka c b. The relationship 
of his version and also that of Abu Ishaq to that allegedly deriving 
from Ibn Unays has therefore to be studied first, before a definitive 
answer to the issue of the source or the sources of all the versions can 
be given. 

The relationship between the different traditions 

To facilitate a comparison of the two texts which are said to derive 
from Ibn Unays with that of al-Zuhn, the main of the latter has been 
cut into units of content as well (see the translation on pp. 191-92). 


1,9 The analysis of the different traditions on die murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq has 
been limited to versions which have an isnad. In later sources, several other versions 
are found which in general derive from one of the versions which has been studied 
above, mosdy from Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Sa c d (al-Waqidl) and al-Bukhari, sometimes even 
mixing them together. See e.g. Ibn aljawzl, Muntaiam , II, 342; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 
Durar (see Istidhkar, XIV, 57-58): Ibn Kathlr, Biddya } IV, 137-40; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, 
c Uyun. II, 65-66; DhahabI, Tankh , I, 341-45; Nuwayri, Mhayat, XVII, 197-99. 
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The appropriate units of the three traditions can be put alongside one 
another in a table. Al-Zuhrfs tradition (Z) has been taken as the 
reference of the other two (D = daughter of Ibn Unays, S = son of 
Ibn Unays). The letter “m” symbolises Ma'mar’s variant of al-Zuhif s 
tradition, the letter “i” Ibn Ishaq’s variant. 


Z 1 2 3m = 6i 4 5 6i = 3m 7 8i 9m 

D - (1) - 2 (2) 3 

S - - - 3 - - 4-8 


z 

9i 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15i 16 

17 

D 

- 

(5,6) 

7 

- 

(ii) 

- 

- 

(14) 

S 

- 


(10) 

11 

(12) 

- 

- 

14 


z 

18 

19i 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

D 

(13) 

- 

(17) 

- 

(19) 

20 

- 

- 

S 

(15) 

19 

18 

(21) 

(17) 

22 

25 

(26) 


27 

28 

29m 

291 

30 

31 

32 

33m 

331 

(29) 

31 • 

— 

27 

32 

(35) 

(36) 

37 

38 


Z 34m 34i 

D 

S - 39 


The comparison of the contents of al-Zuhrfs tradition with that 
allegedly going back to the daughter of Ibn Unays (al-Tabari) leads to 
the following result: There are four correspondences, nine cases of 
similar content and 26 cases with no equivalent. The comparison with 
the version ascribed to Ibn Unays 5 son (al-Waqidl) shows 15 corre¬ 
spondences, ten units of similar content and twelve cases where a 
relationship is lacking. 

There is obviously a structural similarity between al-Zuhrfs matn 
and the two other texts, and this is further affirmed by the fact that 
tire sequence of the units is nearly the same. In addition, a good 
number of cases of correspondence in content could be found. The 
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correspondences are much more frequent between al-Zuhrf s text and 
S (al-Waqidl) than D (al-Tabari), even if one limits the comparison to 
die units 1-23 for which both S and D have an equivalent text. The 
relationship between Z and S is therefore closer than that between Z 
and D. 

The relationship between al-Zuhii’s tradition and those alleged to 
derive from Ibn Unays becomes also evident when looking for cor¬ 
respondences in wording. Text S shows several close textual paral¬ 
lels: 120 


S 

- wa-qad baalhana rasul Allah khanisat - 
nafar: c Abd Allah b. Alik wa-Abd Allah 

b. Unays wa-Abu Qatada wa-l-Astvad b. 
Khuzatwa-Mas e ud b. Sindn 

- thumma kharaju Idyamurruna bi-bdb min — 
buyut Khaybar ilia aghlaqu.hu hattd 
aghlaqu buyut al-qarya kullahd hattd 
ntahaw ila c ajala..fa-sa c idna 

- fa-ma ‘arafnahu ilia bi-bayddihi ka- — 
annahu qubtiyya mulqat 

- thumma dhakama anna rasul Allah (s) — 
nahand c an qatl al-nisa 

- wa-kunlu rajulan a e shd la ubsir bi-l-layl - 
ilia basaran daijan 

- ja-attakx bi-sayji c ala balnihi hattd — 
samitu khashshahu fi l-ftrdsh 

- wa-nkaffat rijluhu fa-htamaluhu bayna- - 
hum ... wa-khtaba'a l-qawm fi ba e d 
mandhir Khaybar 

- yatlubunana bi-l-nirdnfi shual al-saaf — 

- samitu minhum kalam c AbdAllah b. c Afik — 
fa-in kdna fi biladind hddhihi fa-huwa 
maakum 

- fa-qdlat:faza wa-ldhi Musa - 

- qadimna c ald l-nabi (s) wa-huiva e ald l- - 


Z 

ba c atha rasul Allah (m'u) khamsat nafar 
(i) Abd Allah b. 'Adk wa-Abd Allah b. 
Unays wa-AJasud b. Sindn al-Aswad wa- 
Abd Qatada b. Rib*1 b, Baldama wa- 
Arwad b. Khuzaihafcfan lahum (m'u) 
fa-kharaju hattd jau Khaybar fa-lamma 
dakhalu l-balad c amadu ila kull bayt minhd 
fa-ghallaquhu min kharijihi c ala ahlihi 
thumma asnadu ilayhi fi mashrabat lafiu fi 
c ajala (m) 

md dallani ‘alayhi ilia baydduhu c ala l- 
firash fi sawad al-layl ka-annahu qubtiyya 
mulqat (m, i) 

thummayadhkur nahy rasid Allah (s)... (i) 
nahd e an qatl al-nisa wa-l-sibydn (m2) 
wa-kdna...rajulan sayyi al-basar 

tahdmala .f alayhi bi-sayfihi fi batnihi 
hattd atfadhahu 

fa-wuthiat rijluhu watlian shadidan wa- 
htamalnahu hattd tia’tt bihi manharan min 
\iyunihini 

fa-awqadu l-mrdn wa-ash'alu fi l-sdqf 
wa-ja e alu yaltamisun wa-yashtaddun (m) 
fwa-shtaddu fi kull wqjhyatlubunana (i) 
la-qad c arqftu sawt Ibn e Afik thumma 
akdhabtu fa-qullu amid Ibn e Atik bi- 
hadhihi l-bilad 

thumma qdlat:faza wa-ldhiyahud 
qadimu 'ala rasul Allah (s) wa-huwa 'ala 


The following abbreviations shall be used for textual valiants: m = Ma'mar, m2 
= Ma'mar’s short version, i = Ibn Ishaq, m'u = Musa b. 'Uqba, is = Ibrahim b. Sa'd. 
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minbar, fa-lamina radnd qdla: aflahal al- 
wujTih! Fa-qulna: qflal.ia wqjfiukayd rasul 
Allah! Qdla: a-qalaltumuhu? Qulna: 
naam 

wa-kulluna yaddat qatlahu. Qala: e ajjilu - 
c alayya bi-asydfikum fa-atayna bi-asya- 
find thumma qdla: hadha qatalahu , hadha 
athar tadmfisayf e Abd Allah b. Unays 


l-minbar (m e u) fa-lamma medium (is) 
qdla: qflahat al-wujidd Qalu: qflaha waj- 
huh yd rasul Allah. Qala: a-qalallumuhu? 
Qdla: naam (m e u) 

wa-khtalqfiia e indahu fi qatlihi wa-kulhuid 
yaddadii fa-qala rasul Allah (s): hatu 
aydfakum! Fa-jind biha fa-naiara ilayhd 
fa-qala li-sayf c Abd Allah b. Unays: hadha 
qatalahu , ardflhi athar al-(a e am (i) 


This table shows that there are many textual correspondences 
between the tradition of al-Zuhrl and that ascribed to a son of Ibn 
Unays in al-WaqidI 3 s version. This could mean that al-Waqidl or his 
informant may have created a new, much more elaborate narrative 
based on a version of al-ZuhiTs tradition without mentioning that. 
There are, however, indications that go against such an assumption. 
1) If al-Waqidl or his informant transmitted on the basis of al-ZuhiTs 
main , one would have expected diat they would have used one of the 
different versions known of it, such as that of Ibn Ishaq or that of 
Ma c mar. But this is obviously not die case. al-Waqidl’s main some¬ 
times resembles that of Ibn Ishaq, sometimes that of Ma c mar and 
sometimes even seems to mix them. 121 This can, perhaps, be explained 
by assuming diat al-Waqid! or his informant used a version of al- 
Zuhn which is not preserved, or by assuming that he knew the differ¬ 
ent versions and created his own on the basis of them. Both assump¬ 
tions are, to my mind, however, not satisfying. 2) The main of al-Wa- 


J. Wellhausen, J. Horovitz and recendy G. Schoeler have shown that al-Waqidl 
sometimes plagiarized the text of Ibn Ishaq without naming it as his source (G. 
Schoeler, Charakter } 134-42). This seems here, however, not to be the case. Al- 
Waqidfs version corresponds with other versions of al-Zuhrfs tradition in seven 
places, but not with diat of Ibn Ishaq where diere are only four correspondences. In 
two places the correspondence favors Ma'mar even in obvious contradiction to Ibn 
Ishaq. The charge of plagiarism and outright fabrication of evidence raised against al- 
Waqidl has been rejected by J.M. Jones, “Ibn Ishaq and Waqidl. The Dream of 
e Atika and the Raid to Nakhla in Relation to die Charge of Plagiarism”, in BSOAS, 
22 (1959), 41-51 and recendy again by M. Lecker in his “Waqidfs Account” and 
“The Deadi of the Prophet Muliammad’s Father: Did Waqidl Invent Some of the 
Evidence?”, in %DMG y 145 (1995). 9-27. It seems to me that a systematic study of al- 
WaqidJ’s MaghazX in light of all the new material available today is urgently needed 
before a definite judgement on al-Waqidl can be made. 
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qidl displays too many substantial variations with that of al-Zuhri’s 
tradition to warrant dependence on it. To give some examples: In Z 
Ibn c AtIk introduces his group as Arabs seeking provisions, in S he 
introduces himself as a Jew bringing a present. In Z Ibn c AtIk had bad 
eyesight and therefore fell from the ladder and sprained his foot; 
according to S, Ibn Unays was the one who could see only poorly 
which, however, did not prevent him from finding his victim and 
killing him, and it was Ibn Qatada who sprained his foot when trying 
to retrieve his bow which he had forgotten. Nothing of this is to be 
found in Z and it is difficult to imagine why someone would have 
altered al-Zuhri’s main so much. 3) Al-WaqidI produces not only a 
complete narrative ascribed to Ibn Unays 5 son c Atiyya but also a var¬ 
iant allegedly going back to Kharija, another one of his sons, which 
gives a different description of the killing of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, a 
description which enhances the role of Ibn Unays and diminishes that 
of his companions. It makes no sense to assume that al-Waqidl or his 
informant Ayyub b. al-Nu c man invented both versions. 

The structural similarities and the textual correspondences of both 
matns , that of al-Zuhri and al-Waqidl, cannot, therefore, be the conse¬ 
quence of dependence of one on the other, but must derive from one 
or more common sources of both. Such a conclusion is in accordance 
with the evidence which the isnads reveal. Both versions purport to go 
back to different members of the Ka c b b. Malik family: al-Waqidl’s 
text to al-Nu c man b. c Abd Allah b. Ka c b b. Malik, and that of al- 
Zuhn to either c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd Allah b. Ka c b b. Malik, or 
his uncle c Abd al-Rahman or his father c Abd Allah. 

A similar conclusion is to be drawn from the comparison of al- 
ZuhrT’s tradition and that allegedly going back via c Abd al-Rahman 
b. Ka c b b. Malik to a daughter of Ibn Unays (al-Tabari). Though the 
relationship of the text D has more structural similarity than cor¬ 
respondence in content and wording, there are some striking parallels 
to be found. 122 


Abbreviations: is = Ibrahim b. Sa e d, m = Ma'mar, i = Ibn Ishaq, mk = Malik b. 
Anas, sn = Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna. 
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D 

— anna l-rahl alladhma baathahwn rasiil - 
Allah (s) ild Ibn AbT l-Huqayq li- 
yaqtuluhu 

— wa-innahum qadimu Khaybar laylan — 

— fa-conadna ila abwdbihim nughalliqidid - 
min khdrij 

— thummajind ild l-mashraba allailfihd — 
Ibn Abl l-Huqayq 

— fa-stadhana ...fa-qdlat imraal Ibn Abl — 
l-Huqayq 

— fa-adhkur naliy rasiil Allah (s) e an qatl - 
al-nisa wa-l-wilddnfa-akuff e anhd 

— fa-saqata c Abd Allah b. e AUkfi l-daraja — 


Z 

anna l-raht alladhl ba c atha rasiil Allah (s) li- 
qatl Ibn Abl l-Huqayq (is) 

fa-kharaju hattd idhd qadimu Khaybar ataw 
ddr Ibn Abl l-Huqayq laylan (i) 
fa-lammd dakhalu l-balad e amadu ild kulli 
bayt minha fa-ghallaqithu min kharijihi e ald 
ahlihi (m) 

Ihumma asnadu ilayhifi mashraba lahu (m) 

fa-sta 3 dhanu fa-kharajat ilayhim immaluhu 
fa-qdlat 

thummayadhkar nafiy rasiil Allah (s) (i) e an 
qatl al-nisa wa-l-wildan (mk, sn) fa-yakuff 
yadahu (i) 

fa-waqa e a [ c Abd Allah b. c Atik] min al- 
daraja (i) 


Nonetheless, the differences are such that both texts cannot depend 
on each other. Such differences are: According to D, only two men, 
Ibn c Atik and Ibn Unays, entered Ibn AbT l-Huqayq J s house. Ibn 
c AtIk first tided to kill him but was not able to do so properly. Ibn 
Unays forgot his bow and returned to fetch it. The similarities and 
textual parallels must then derive from sources which both versions 
had in common. 

The three versions just compared, that of al-Zuhn and the two 
versions allegedly going back to Ibn Unays, seem to be derived from 
narratives circulating in the family of Ka c b Malik. These narratives 
vary in many details, partially in substantial ones, but display none¬ 
theless many structural and sometimes even textual correspondences. 
The differences in these narratives are probably due to both different 
sources from which they originally derived and to a longer process of 
oral transmission in the course of which interferences between the 
different versions can have taken place. In addition, the stories could 
have been abbreviated or expanded (this would explain the different 
lengths of the versions). 

Even if this history of the different versions is accepted, one may 
wonder why two of them have been constructed as going back to Ibn 
Unays, one of the participants in the expedition and, according to all 
versions of the Ka c b b. Malik family, the man who really killed Ibn 
AbT l-Huqayq, while the other version, that of al-Zuhn, does not 
specify the real author of the report. We can only speculate about the 
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reason for this. It seems not too far-fetched to assume that every 
participant in the expedition narrated his own version of the events 
and that these versions were transmitted by dieir descendants and 
friends and became part of the “tribal memory’ 5 of the Banu Salima 
to whom all the participants belonged. The descendants and friends 
of Ibn c AtIk would probably have emphasized the role played by then- 
ancestor, those of Ibn Unays would have done the same in favor of 
theirs. The tradition allegedly going back to al-Bara 3 may reflect die 
former type of origin, the version ascribed to the daughter of Ibn 
Unays may reflect the latter. Other transmitters may have tided to 
reconcile the different family biases and to concede to all of the 
leading participants an important role. This seems to be the case in 
the versions of Nu c man b. c Abd Allah b. Ka c b ascribed to two 
different sons of Ibn Unays and in al-Zuhrf s tradition from his 
informant, a son or grandson of Ka c b b. Malik. 

This leaves us widi the thorny question as to which of the two 
versions is more “original 55 , the longer one preserved by al-Waqidl or 
al-Zuhn 5 s shorter one? As said above, following the ideas of J. 
Schacht diere is a tendency in Western hadxth scholarship to regard 
the shorter traditions as being the older ones. In my view there is no 
plausible reason why such a generalization should be accepted. 
Detailed narratives may be as old as shorter ones, and often the latter 
are obviously abbreviations of the former. It does not seem incon¬ 
ceivable to me that the version preserved by al-Waqidl is at least as 
old as that which al-Zuhn brought into wider circulation. I even tend 
to think diat al-Zuhn’s version is more of a summary, based on at 
least two different, originally probably more detailed, stories. The two 
different versions of what happened when the detachment returned to 
Medina, both derived from al-Zuhn, may serve as evidence for this 
hypothesis. It also seems plausible that collectors like al-Zuhn trim¬ 
med some of the fanciful, garrulous and overly-detailed stories and 
harmonized obvious contradictions. An illustrative example of how 
collectors sometimes proceeded with long stories is Ibn Sa c d 5 s trans¬ 
mission of al-Waqidi 5 s version of the story about the killing of Ibn Abl 
1-Huqayq. Ibn Sa c d 5 s cleaned-up text does not vary much from that of 
al-Zuhn. 123 In the course of transmission by professional transmitters, 
the stories could undergo even further abbreviation, as is seen from 


Ibn Sad, Jabaqat, II, 91-92. 
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the several “short stories” transmitted by or from some pupils of al- 
Zuhrf. The detailed qissa preserved by al-Waqidl may, therefore, 
represent a pre-al-ZuhrT stage of development, which does not mean 
that all of its details must necessarily go back to the first century. 124 

If my conclusion is correct, that al-Zuhrf s version and the two 
traditions which are ascribed to Ibn Unays (D, S) are not dependent 
on each other, but derive from common older sources, then the 
“legal” element in which the Prophet is reported to have forbidden 
the killing of women and children must already belong to this pre-al- 
Zuhrl stage since it is part of all three of them. If it is “a hagiographi- 
cal insertion”, as J. Burton suggests 123 —which is far from certain— 
then it is a very old one. 

The comparison of the versions going back to members of the Ka c b 
b. Malik family has revealed a structural similarity and several textual 
correspondences. This is, much less the case when they are compared 
with the version ascribed to al-Bara 3 b. c Azib. The correspondences in 
content there are the following: c Abd Allah b. c Afik played a leading- 
role in this expedition; he locked or opened some doors when he went 
at night to the house of his victim; he climbed up to him by way of a 
ladder and killed him, after a first unsuccessful attempt, by running a 
sword through his belly; when descending, the murderer missed a step 
and sprained his foot; die group did not leave until die death of Abu 
Raff had been confirmed. 

Textual correspondences are very few and might be accidental. l2b A 
dependence of Abu Ishaq’s main on those going back to members of 
the Ka c b b. Malik family, or vice versa, can be ruled out. The com- 


l ' 1 As we have seen above, al-Waqidi himself sometimes tacitly added elements 
from other sources. See note 116. The conclusion that this qissa must be old cannot 
be taken as proof for the thesis that most of the old traditions were the product of 
“professional” qnssas (cf. P. Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam , Princeton, 1987, 
215 ff). The contributions of persons known as such professionals are in any case not 
substantial in die ma traditions. Cautiously, we can say that many traditions on 
events concerning die life of the Prophet probably had the form of narrations which 
were more detailed and lively dian what is often preserved in the Sunnite standard 
collections. Cf. also M.J. Kister, “On the Papyrus of VValib b. Munabbih”, in BSOAS, 
22 (1959), 563-64. 

135 See Mattock, “History and Fiction”, 97, n. 1. 

1211 To give two examples: In version S, Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq’s house is called a qasr, as 
in the tradition of Abu Ishaq, and the killing is described with die words hatla samitu 
khaskshaku fi l-firdsh which reminds one of hatla scunilu sawt al-a&n (liowever, only 
found in Yusuf b. Ishaq’s variant of Abu Ishaq’s story). 
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mon elements which they display must either be due to common 
sources (instead of Mattock’s archetype, we should talk of archetypes) 
which must be very old, older than the stories transmitted by the 
members of the Ka c b b. Malik family, or be part of the historical 
kernel of die stories, i.e., reflect what really happened; conceivably, 
both alternatives are possible at the same time as well. 

The tradition of'Urwa 

The above conclusion seems to be corroborated by a tradition on the 
murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq which I have mentioned until now only 
in passing: the version of c Urwa b. al-Zubayr. 12 ' The most complete 
text of it which I have come across up to now is that presewed in al- 
Bayhaqfs Dalail. It is a short version which originally may have been 
more detailed. The last three links of the isnad are Ibn Lahfa (d. 
174/790-1)—Abu 1-Aswad [YatTm TJrwa] (d. 131/748-9 or later)— 
TJrwa (d. 94/712-3). 128 The text reads as follows: 

Sallam b. Abl 1-Huqayq had collected [forces] among the Ghatafan 
and among die polytheist Arabs in their neighborhood, inviting them 
to fight the Messenger of God and giving them heavy payments. The 
Ghatafan, then, conspired with them [the Jews?]. Huyayy b. Akhtab in 
Mecca had seduced the inhabitants of Mecca. He had told them that 
their tribe [Ghatafan?] frequendy came to that place [Mekka?] expect¬ 
ing resources and money. Ghatafan [thus] consented with them [die 


Bayhaql, Dalail , IV, 38; fragments of it are found in al-Waqidl, Maghazh I, 394 
(without isnad at die end of £ Atiyya’s report from his father), in Ibn Sa e d, Tabaqat , II, 
91 (widiout isnad and obviously taken from al-Waqidl), Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, e Uyun 9 II, 
66 (quoting Ibn Sa £ d). DhahabI, Tankh. I, 345, Ibn Hajar, Fath, VII, 435 and 
Zurqanl. Shark. II, 167 (according to S. MursI al-Tahir, Biddyat al-kildba al-tailkhiyya 
e inda l-arab. Aivwal stra Jf l-isldm: c Urwa b. al-^iibayr b. al-Awwam , Beirut, 1995, 170). 
The just mentioned al-Tahir also quotes under the heading maqtal Ibn Abl Rdji a 
fragment from Ibn Sayyid al-Nas’ e Uyun with die same isnad (Ibn Lahfa—Abu 1- 
Aswad— c Urvva) but with a completely different matn (“The Messenger of God sent 
£ Abd Allah b. £ AtIk with 30 riders, among them £ Abd Allah b. Unays...”). This is, 
however, not a fragment which has to do with the murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, but 
belongs to the expedition against Usayr (Ibn Sa £ d) or al-Yusayr b. Rizam, another 
Jewish leader at Khaybar. Ibn Sayyid al-Nas quotes £ Urwa’s statement in the right 
context and mentions also that the name e Abd Allah b. £ AtIk goes back to al-Walld, 
one of Ibn Lahfa’s pupils, whereas odier transmitters from him have £ Abd Allah b. 
Rawaha, die man who is termed die leader of the expedition against Usayr by other 
reports. Cf. Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, c Uyun. II, 110. 

This is also die isnad which al-Dhahabl reproduces. Ibn IJajar and al-Zurqanl 
mention this tradition only min tariq Abl 1-Aswad [Ibn Hajar: al-Aswad] 'an 'Un-va. 
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Meccans?] 129 The Messenger of God sent c Abd Allah b. c Atik ,3U b. Qays 
b. al-Aswad, Abu Qatada al-Rib 6 ! and Aswad al-Khuza 0 ! against Ibn 
Abl 1-Huqayq. He gave the command over them to c Abd Allah b. c At!k. 
They attacked him by night and killed him. 131 

Since there seem to be no other variants reporting this event on the 
authority of c Urwa, we have no possibility of checking the isiiad other 
than looking up what biographical dictionaries provide on the 
transmitters. This is not very favorable, at least as far as Ibn Lahi c a is 
concerned. 132 Most of the matn consists of an account on what causes 
or motives led to the expedition against Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq. This 
aspect is missing in the traditions on the event going back to the Ka c b 
b. Malik family but it is mentioned, although more briefly, in two of 
the variants of the tradition ascribed to al-Bara\ 133 The account on 
the expedition itself is limited to the following: a) the Prophet sent 
three men to Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, b) these were c Abd Allah b. c AtTk b. 
Qays b. al-Aswad, Abu Qatada b. Rib 6 ! and Aswad al-Khuza c I, c) he 
gave the command to c Abd Allah b. c AtTk, and d) they attacked Ibn 
Abl 1-Huqayq at night and killed him. 

The three participants mentioned are also to be found in al-Zuhn’s 
tradition from the Ka c b b. Malik family but the names are not 
completely identical. The variants of al-Zuhn’s matn give neither a 
detailed nasab of Ibn c Atik nor the name Aswad al-Khuza c T in place of 
Aswad b. Khuza'T. Most noteworthy is that there is no mention of 
c Abd Allah b. Unays who, according to the versions of the Ka c b b. 
Malik family, was the one who killed Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq. These 
differences as well as the reduced number of participants do not speak 
for a direct dependence of Ibn LahlVs account on that of al-Zuhrl 
However, the statement cc wa-ammara c alayhim c Abd Allah b. c AftH' does 
occur also in al-Zuhn’s tradition, as the variants of Ibn Ishaq and 
Musa b. c Uqba illustrate. This could point to a dependence on al- 
Zuhn’s tradition, but such a conclusion is not compelling since die 
same phrase is also found in the tradition of al-Bara 3 , and since nearly 
all traditions proceed from the fact that Ibn c Atlk had been die leader 
of the expedition. It is possible, therefore, that the version which Ibn 

l2!) The text is not very clear. 

,jn The edition erroneously vocalizes c Utayk. 

1,1 BayhaqI, Data it , IV, 38. 

132 See Ibn Hajar, Tahdtnb , V, 373-79. 
m Seepp. 182, 189. 
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Lahl c a transmitted from Abu 1-Aswad is unconnected to that of al- 
Zuhii and may go back to earlier sources. It cannot be excluded that 
one of these sources may have been an account from c Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr. We must, however, be cautious with this tradition which 
purports to go back to c Urwa. Recent studies have shown that Ibn 
LahlVs maghdzi accounts with the isnad Abu 1-Aswad c an c Urwa 
display some features which originally did not belong to c Urwa’s 
main'* We must, therefore, admit the possibility that either Ibn 
Lahl c a or Abu 1-Aswad used elements of al-Zuhrfs tradition which he 
recalled, adding other elements from unknown sources or which he 
invented. As long as Ibn LahlVs transmissions from Abu 1-Aswad 
have not been systematically studied and compared with other 
versions, and as long as variants of this alleged c Urwa tradition which 
are separate from Ibn LahlVs are lacking, we should refrain from 
making hasty conclusions and had better not use this tradition 
ascribed to c Urwa for dating purposes. 


IV. Variant Traditions 

Outside the mainstream of the maghdzi tradition concerning the 
murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, there are other traditions about that 
person which differ from it in some details. These traditions are found 
in historical, biographical, exegetical and other compilations. The 
differences concern mainly the following points: 1) his names, 2) the 
reason why he was killed, and 3) the time of the event. Marco Schol- 
ler has collected many of these variants in his dissertation Exegetisches 
Denken und Prophetenbiographie. Eine quellenhitische Analyse der Sira-Uberliefe- 
ning Z'u Muhammads Konflikt mit den Juden.' 30 

As far as names and nasab are concerned, Scholler notes many 
differences in the sources. 136 In addition to a full name Abu Raff 
Sallam b. Abl 1-Huqayq al-A\var, we come across the kmiya Abu 
Raff, the ism Sallam or c Abd Allah, and the nasab Ibn Abl 1-Hu- 


131 See G. Schoeler, Charakter , 81-85 and the contribution of A. Gorke in this 
volume. 

135 Wiesbaden 1998, 282-86, 336-40. The author has kindly put those parts of his 
book dealing with the episode at my disposal before publication. 

uf ' Ibid., 282-86. The texts he mentions do not, however, always have a connection 
to Ibn AbT 1-Huqayq ? s killing. 
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qayq. 137 His nisba is sometimes given as al-Nadari, sometimes as al- 
Qurazl. In addition, there is a Jewish leader called Sallam b. Mish- 
kam who is also described as collaborating with the Quraysh against 
the Prophet and living for a period of time at Khaybar. According to 
some sources, he belonged to the Banu al-Nadlr, according to others, 
to the Banu Qurayza. In view of this “confusion” concerning the two 
persons mentioned, Scholler suggests that the original reports only 
knew one Sallam, one Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq and one Abu Rafi c , who 
were actually different persons or belonged to different traditions but 
later became partially combined, partially individualized by putting 
them into new contexts and giving them different names and nasabs. 
He further assumes that the target of the expedition led by c Abd Allah 
b. c AtIk was Abu Rafi c , not Sallam b. Abl 1-Huqayq, and he states that 
even al-Zuhri did not regard Sallam and Abu Rafi c as one and die 
same person. 138 The combination of the two, then, must have taken 
place after al-Zuhri. 

Scholler’s assumptions can be disproved, however, by the isnad- 
cum-matn analysis. If we compare the names of the murdered person 
which appear in the matm of the variants deriving from al-Zuhri, it 
becomes obvious that al-Zuhri must already have known and 
transmitted the three elements of the name: Abu Rafi c is transmitted 
by Ma c mar and Musa b. c Uqba, Sallam by Mamar and al-Bakka*! c an 
Ibn Ishaq, and Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq is used by all transmitters (but 
alone, i.e., without further additions, it is only used by Salama and 
Muhammad b. Salama 139 c an Ibn Ishaq, by Ibrahim b. Sa c d, Malik, 
Sufyan b. c Uyayna c an al-Zuhri, and by c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak c an 
Ma'mar). In the study of transmission history the following rule 
obtains: correspondences between two or more independent variants 
of the same tradition most probably derive from a common source. 
According to diis rule, al-Zuhri must have transmitted (at least some¬ 
times) more than one element of the name, perhaps even the com¬ 
plete name. As usual, most of the transmitters (and perhaps even al- 


IJ7 Scholler does not mention this last possibility, which I added because it is 
frequent. 

,JM Because he called him e Abd Allah b. Abl 1-Huqayq, not Sallam b. Abl 1- 
Huqayq; see Scholler, Exegetisches Denken, 339. 

,J9 In his version abl is lacking. This is obviously a transmission error. 
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Zuhn himself) preferred a short version of the name, mostly Ibn Abi 1- 
Huqayq. 140 

In the tradition complex transmitted by Abu Ishaq al-Sabm and 
ascribed to al-Bara 3 , almost all variants, even the late ones like those 
preserved by al-Bayhaql, mention only the kunya Abu RafiV 41 In the 
traditions alleged to go back to c Abd Allah b. Unays, there is 
variation: the version of the daughter of c Abd Allah b. Unays (al- 
Tabari) uses Ibn Abi 1-Huqayq (according to al-Hakim’s al-Iklil, c Abd 
Allah b. Abi 1-Huqayq) 142 , while the version ascribed to Ibn Unays’ 
son c Atiyya as preserved by al-Waqidl has Abu Rafi c . The tradition 
allegedly going back to c Urwa b. al-Zubayr also shows variants 
concerning the name: the most detailed version (al-Bayhaql) has 
Sallam b. Abi 1-Huqayq, the fragment contained in al-Waqidl’s 
Maghazi has only Ibn Abi 1-Huqayq, and that quoted by al-Waqidfs 
pupil Ibn Sa c d in his Tabaqdt has Abu RafT b. Abi 1-Huqayq. 143 This 
comparison of the textual variants of the different tradition complexes 
concerned with the murder of Ibn Abi 1-Huqayq suggests that the 
different appellations used do not derive from originally different 
traditions which were later combined, as presumed by Scholler, but 
are due to the transmitters who show a tendency to abbreviate, some¬ 
times preferring Abu Rafi c , sometimes Ibn Abi 1-Huqayq. The com¬ 
plete name was already known to al-Zuhri, perhaps even to his infor¬ 
mants. There is no indication that the murdered man was originally 
only known as Abu RafiV 44 


1,0 For the sources, see note 22. 

141 For die sources, see note 16. Al-RuyanI’s version does not mention any name. 

The beginning of al-Hakim’s version is quoted by Ibn Hajar (Fath, VII, 434) 
without isnad but, according to the main, it is the version of Ibn Unays’ daughter 
which is more completely preserved by al-Tabari. Scholler’s claim that die name 
£ Abd Allah b. Abi 1-Huqayq was transmitted by al-ZuhrT seems to be based on a 
misunderstanding. In al-Bukhari’s Jdmi ’ the earliest source to which Scholler refers, 
al-Zuhri is not mentioned as a source of this name and al-Bukhan’s commentator Ibn 
Hajar clearly connects the name 'Abd Allah b. Abi 1-Huqayq widi the tradition of 
c Abd Allah b. Unays, which is not known to have been transmitted by al-Zuhri. Seen 
against the evidence of the other traditions, the ism c Abd Allah instead of Sallam is 
probably a transmission error made before al-Bukhari. It may have been caused by 
the name Abd Allah b. e AtIk which follows immediately after die name Ibn Abi 1- 
Huqayq. 

IU In his introduction, however, Ibn Sa e d gives the full name: Abu Raff Sallam b. 
Abi 1-Huqayq al-Nadari ( Tabaqdt , II, 91) 

1,4 In a poem ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit (Ibn Hisham, Sira, 716) two Jewish 
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The mere ism of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq, Sallam, is not found in the 
earliest dateable reports of his murder. The reason may lie in the fact 
that this could have led to confusion with the other Jewish leader of 
the time, Sallam b. Mishkam, who Scholler opines is another invent¬ 
ed character of sira literature, evolved like Sallam b. Abl 1-Huqayq, 
from reports of a Jewish leader called only Sallam in order to fit into 
special contexts. In light of my conclusion concerning Sallam b. Abl 1- 
Huqayq, this assumption loses its plausibility. In addition, we may ask 
ourselves why there could not indeed have been two contempo¬ 
raneous Jewish leaders with the same ism, both collaborating with the 
Quraysh against the Prophet and be killed in the course of the events. 
After all, both have different kunyas (that of Sallam b. Mishkam seems 
to have been Abu Hakam) 143 and varying nasabs while the corre¬ 
spondence between them is such that they can apply to every other 
leader of the Medinan Jews. 

The fact, however, that both had the same ism may have contrib¬ 
uted to some confusion among Muslim traditionists and scholars with 
regard to details of their lives. Attempts to place the reports con¬ 
cerning the two Jewish leaders in a chronological framework may- 
have led to additional, sometimes contradictory details, as Scholler 
rightly presumes. Among those differences are the tribal affiliation 
(Banu 1-Nadir or Banu Qurayza) and date of and reason for their 
being killed. These details seem to belong to a secondary stage of 
development. Nisba and date of death are lacking in all the original 
reports of the murder of Abu Rafi c Sallam Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq which 
are examined in this article and which seem to be the earliest dateable 
traditions on the issue. Exact dates for the expedition against Ibn Abl 
1-Huqayq seem to have been fixed only in the generation after al- 
Zuhri, whose dating was still crude: “[His killing was] after that of 
Ka c b b. al-Ashraf,” N6 which could mean shortly after or many years 
later. 

The reason for the murder is not given in the traditions ascribed to 
a descendant of Ka c b b. Malik and to c Abd Allah b. Unays and is 
given differently in the traditions ascribed to al-Bara 3 and to c Urwa b. 


chiefs were mentioned as killed by the Muslims, Ibn al-Ashraf and Ibn Abl i-Huqayq. 
The latter is not called Abu Raff. 

115 Cf. Ibn Hishain, Sira, 713 (in the poem byjabal b. Jawwal al-Tha £ labI). 

Hb Bukhari, Jdmi, 64:16 (heading of die bdb). 
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al-Zubayr. 147 It seems only natural to assume that in their original 
reports the participants in the expedition did not ponder on the 
reason why the Prophet may have ordered or allowed the killing, but 
merely recounted how they managed to do it. Reflecting on the 
possible reasons for the attack agrees more with the work of collectors 
of traditions, who tried to fit the scrambled pieces of the mosaic into a 
coherent picture—men such as c Urwa and al-Zuhri (in whose tradi¬ 
tions this issue actually emerges first) and later compilers. 

These secondary differences should not make us jump to the 
conclusion that all of the other details (even variant ones) must also 
derive from the same effort to construct a chronologically structured 
and internally coherent picture of the Prophet’s lifetime. We must 
allow for the possibility that many variant details are part of the 
primary^* stock of narrations which were recounted by different 
individuals. Other differences are certainly the result of the transmis¬ 
sion process in the course of which elements may have disappeared or 
emerged by carelessness 148 or on purpose. Thus, I do not reject Schol- 
ler’s idea that details of the sira reports could be the result of “con- 
textualization”, i.e., putting reports in a new context, but I do not 
think that all of the variants can be explained in this manner, surely 
not the differences concerning the figure of Abu Raff Sallam b. Abl 1- 
Huqayq. In the case of the latter, Scholler can only speculate whereas 
an isnad-cum-matn analysis allows us to reconstruct the transmission 
history with more certainty. 149 

In this context, finally, I would like to review an issue which was 
raised already at the beginning of this century and has been recently 
revived by Scholler: die question of whether the traditions on the 
murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq are influenced by accounts contained in 
die Old Testament. P. Jensen suggested in 1922 that the traditions 
about the murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq were related to the accounts of 


141 See p.223. 

MU The information, for instance, that Sallam b. Abl 1-Huqayq was killed by an 
arrow fired by the Prophet can presumably be explained by a mix-up of different sons 
of Abu 1-Huqayq made by a transmitter in that, for example, only one part of the 
name (Sallam or Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq) was found in his notes, so that the real identity 
was not quite clear to him. The transmitter could have tried to clear up die 
uncertainty. In the course of this study we have come across the confusing of names 
several times. 

Ui ' This must not be misunderstood to mean that by using this method speculations 
can be completely avoided. 
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die murder of Ishba c l (2 Samuel 4) and, in particular, to diat of c Eglon 
(Judges 3). J. Horovitz accepted a possible influence of the latter 
story. 150 When one compares the texts, however, it becomes obvious 
that the correspondences are very few in number. In the narration of 
the murder of Ishba c l the only real parallel is diat die man was killed 
when lying on his bed and sleeping. The other details are completely 
different. Widi the story of the murder of die king of Moab, c Eglon, 
the Muslim traditions have three rough parallels: a) the Israelite Ehud 
killed his vicdm in the upper room of his palace, b) he was murdered 
by a dagger plunged deep into his belly, and c) Ehud closed the doors 
of the room before leaving die room (by die window) so diat the 
attack remained unnoticed for some time. Of these parallels diose of 
the upper room and die closing of doors is found in all three 
traditions which tell die particulars of the expedition against Ibn Abl 
1-Huqayq (the tradition of al-Bara 3 , Ibn Ka c b and c Abd Allah b. 
Unays). The closing of the doors in the house is a very prominent 
feature in the tradition of al-Bara 3 (but not the exit by the window). In 
the traditions of c Abd Allah b. Unays and Ibn Ka c b, however, the 
doors of the odier houses were locked, not those of Ibn Abl 1-Hu- 
qayq’s. The detail of thrusting a sword (not a dagger) deep into the 
belly of the victim is present in the tradition of al-Bara 3 , Ibn Ka c b and 
that of c Atiyya b. c Abd Allah b. Unays from his fadier, but not in the 
account of the daughter of Ibn Unays. 

All in all, the correspondences between the biblical accounts and 
die Muslim traditions are few in number and so general diat a 
dependence of die latter on the former is not compelling. The above- 
mentioned details as such are not unique for an attack (which in the 
Bible is not described as a night attack as in the Muslim traditions) on 
a single person living in a fortress, and also the combination of the 
three features can be mere coincidence. If one wishes, nevertheless , to 
postulate that the Muslim traditions borrowed these details from the 
biblical accounts, this borrowing must have taken place in the period 
when the different traditions were created. Since the three tradition 
complexes concerning Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq 5 s murder seem to be 
independent of each other and not traceable to a single original 


150 P. Jensen, “Das Leben Muhanimeds und die David-Sage”, in Der Islam , 12 
(1922), 91, 95; J. Horovitz, “Biblische Nachwirkungen in der Sira”, in Der Islam , 12 
(1922), 185. M. Scholler drew my attention to these two articles. 
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report, the authors of the different traditions must have used die 
biblical stories as model independendy but in almost die same 
manner. This does not seem very probable. Alternatively, one could 
assume that the three traditions received dieir common elements 
which resemble the biblical stories by borrowing from a Muslim 
archetype 1 '’ 1 which must go back, then, far into the first Islamic 
century. For the existence of such an archetype, however, our inves¬ 
tigation has not found any indication, and to postulate it seems super¬ 
fluous because their common features most probably constitute their 
historical kernel. 


V. Conclusion 

Let us recapitulate the different steps of our investigation and their 
results. 

Traditions concerning the murder of the Jewish leader Ibn Abl 1- 
Huqayq are found in a wide range of sources. The earliest sources are 
Malik’s Muwatta , al-Waqidfs Maghdzl , c Abd al-Razzaq 5 s Musannaf] 
Ibn Hisham’s Sim and al-Bukliarl’s Jchni. 

On the basis of an isnad comparison, we have singled out four 
different tradition complexes: one going back to the Companion al- 
Bara 3 b. c Azib, another to a descendant of the Companion Ka c b b. 
Malik, a third to the Companion c Abd Allah b. Unays and the fourth 
to the Successor c Urwa b. al-Zubayr. 

The analysis of the isnad bundles compiled from the variants of the 
four tradition complexes has produced the following results: The isnad 
bundles of the two most current traditions (al-Bara 3 and Ibn Ka c b) 
show common links who died around 125/742-3 (Abu Ishaq al- 
SabnT, al-Zuhn). One complex of traditions has a common link on the 
level of the Companions ( c Abd Allah b. Unays), but is only based on 
very few transmission lines. The fourth tradition has a common link 
who died in 174/790-1 (Ibn Lahl c a). 

On the basis of the isnad analysis, the hypothesis was made that 
traditions on the murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq must be earlier than 
the time of the sources in which they first appear and must go back at 
least to Abu Ishaq and al-Zuhn. 


,Jl As postulated byj. Mattock, cf. note 14. 
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This hypothesis was checked by a main analysis of the variants of 
the different traditions. As far as the traditions ascribed to al-Bara 3 
and Ibn Ka c b are concerned, the results were the following: The texts 
of the variants of each tradition complex seem to be independent of 
each other and must for that reason go back to a common source. 
This conclusion is supported by the isncid structure so that we can 
conclude that the common source of the matns must be die common 
link of the isnads . The text analysis has shown, however, that neither 
common link, Abu Ishaq and al-Zuhn, always told the stories in 
exacdy die same wording. 

The main analysis of the versions ascribed to the companion c Abd 
Allah b. Unays has revealed so many essential structural elements in 
common that diey must derive from a common source as well, 
aldiough the texts of the variants differ more substantially than in the 
case of the traditions going back to Abu Ishaq and al-Zuhn. We 
concluded from this that the common skeleton of the versions 
ascribed to c Abd Allah b. Unays possibly goes back to him, die com¬ 
mon link of the isncid bundle. 

A comparison of the versions ascribed to c Abd Allah b. Unays with 
al-Zuhn 5 s tradition showed structural similarities and textual corre¬ 
spondences as well, although a dependence of one upon the other can 
be ruled out. These similarities have a counterpart in the isnads since 
all of these versions are said to have been transmitted by members of 
the Ka c b b. Malik family. This speaks in favor of the thesis diat the 
tradition is earlier than the time of al-Zuhn and that he most 
probably received the details from which he composed his tradition 
from the person(s) he named as his informants (descendants of Ka c b). 

Summarizing our findings we can state: 

The main-cum-isnad analysis of the different stories and their 
variants which relate the expedition against Abu Raff b. Abl 1- 
Huqayq has revealed that tiiese stories are much older than one 
would expect; this is shown by the common links which their isnad 
bundles display. We have been able to show that the different stories 
are not directly dependent on each other and must derive from older 
sources from which all of diem borrowed. The two transmitters 
identified as common links died around 125/742-3. They certainly 
received dieir stories during the last third of the first/seventh 
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century. 102 This is corroborated by the versions going back to c Abd 
Allah b. Unays. Since there were several different versions already 
circulating in this period, it is probable that dieir origins are much 
older. In my view, it is not only possible, but probable, that their 
common elements reflect, at least in part, historical reality. This 
historical kernel is, however, rather meagre. It consists of the 
information that the Prophet sent a few men under the command of 
c Abd Allah b. c AtIk to Abu Rafi c b. Abl 1-Huqayq who lived outside 
Medina in order to kill him. The assassin (or assassins) had to ascend 
to his appartment and when descending he or another man missed a 
step and hurt his foot. They did not leave until the death of the victim 
had been verified. It does not make sense to assume that someone 
would have invented such a story at a time when many eyewitnesses 
of die Prophet’s Medinan period were still alive. 

As to the question of which of the participants really killed him, die 
reports vary, just as they do on many other details of die expedition. 
Some of die details which are given by more than one version may be 
historical as well, as die number and the names of the participants, 
the command given to Ibn c Atik, or the Prophet’s prohibition to kill 
women and children. It is, however, impossible to gain certainty on 
these details. We can only ask ourselves again how different people 
came to invent independendy the same details of a story narrating the 
murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq. There are no indications that the 
original stories about this event owe their existence to exegetical, 
theological or legal needs, which are often supposed to have played a 
role, and sometimes indeed did, in the formation of the sTra material. 
This does not mean that parts of them could not be used for such 
purposes. As we have seen, legal arguments were indeed derived from 
them as early as the time of al-Zuhri. I have not checked whedier 
these stories also played a role in Qurianic exegesis. Even if traces of 
them can be found in early exegesis, this will not allow us to conclude 
diat the stories themselves were exegetical inventions until clear clues 
are found which substantiate such a claim. 

What is the impact of our results on the study of the Prophet’s 
biography in general? First of all, it is obvious that die biographies of 


,5 " This was already asserted by C. Becker, J. Horovitz, R. Sellheim and MJ. 
Kister for the legendary sTra stories. Cf. Kister, “On the Papyrus of Wahb b. 
Munabbih”, 563-64. 
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the Prophet written by Western scholars do not give a historically 
reliable picture of his life. Their eclectic use of the sources, due to the 
lack of source-critical studies, prevents it. What the Western “lives of 
the Prophet” present as the event of the murder of Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq 
cannot pretend to be historical fact since die authors of these books 
did not even make an attempt to establish which of the several 
sources is die most reliable. M. Cook and P. Crone are perfecdy right 
in rejecting the claim diat historical reality is reconstructed in these 
books; they are nodiing more than arbitrary summaries of the Muslim 
tradition on their Prophet. Cook’s and Crone’s conclusion from this 
insight, namely, that it is impossible to reconstruct historical fact on 
the basis of the Muslim sources, and that we are on safer ground if we 
rely on non-Muslim sources, l3J is not convincing, however. 

In this article, I have devised and tested a source-critical method 
which allows us to establish which details of the different reports diat 
the Muslim sources contain on a certain event of the Prophet’s life 
can pretend to be very early and close to what really may have 
happened, and which details can not. Thus, it is possible in principle 
to reconstruct historical reality on the basis of the Muslim sources 
with no lesser certainty than in other fields of history which are 
dependent on traditions. Consequendy, a true historical biography of 
the Prophet could be written if source-critical studies on all the details 
of his life were available. Until now diere are only a few. 13 ' 1 Many 
more, hundreds of diem, are necessary before a real historical bio¬ 
graphy of the Prophet can be written. 

We may wonder whether the outcome will justify die time and 
energy needed for such an enterprise. As we have shown, die histo¬ 
rical facts that can be extracted from the sources relating a certain 
event of die Prophet’s life are few. In the case of the murder of Ibn 
Abl 1-Huqayq, not even the date of the event can be established widi 
some certainty. The historical biography which will be die outcome of 


133 P. Crone and M. Cook, Hagarism. The Making of the Islamic World , Cambridge, 
1977, 3; M. Cook, Mohammad , Oxford, 1983, 61-76; P. Crone, Meccan Trade , chapter 
9. 

In addition to die present study, G. Sclioeler’s studies in his Charakter und 
Authentic , A. Gorke’s contribution in this volume and some of M. Lecker’s recent 
ardcles are instances of comprehensive source-critical studies with the aim to 
reconstruct the transmission history of Muslim traditions concerning an event of the 
Prophet’s life. 
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all these source-critical efforts will probably be only a very small one. 
What we wiU gain, however, is more insight into the origin and 
development of Muslim traditions concerning the life of the Prophet. 
This will allow us, finally, to assess which of them are the most 
reliable and to detect the hidden biases of individual traditions or 
transmitters. Thus, the historical-critical biography of the Prophet 
which I have in mind wall be more than a mere collection of details 
which constitute the historical kernel of the sources; it will also be a 
comprehensive study of the history of the traditions which constitute 
the sira of die Prophet Muhammad. 
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THE HISTORICAL TRADITION ABOUT AL-HUDAYBIYA 
A STUDY OF C URWA B. AL-ZUBAYR’S ACCOUNT 1 


Andreas Gorke 

The events of al-Hudaybiya have been studied several times. 2 Some of 
these studies attempted to reconstruct the events by drawing on a 
number of sources—namely, Ibn Hisham, al-Waqidl, Ibn Sa c d, al- 
Taban and the Qur'an—to form a coherent narrative. 3 Collating 
these reconstructions can derive the following standard account of the 
events: 

a) Because of a dream, Muhammad decides to make an c umra. 

b) He asks the Bedouin around Medina to accompany him, but they 
refuse. 

c) Therefore, Muhammad sets out for Mecca with about 700-1400 
men. 

d) In Dhu 1-Hulayfa he enters the ihrdm, the state of ritual purity. 

e) When they learn of Muhammad’s plans, the Quraysh send 200 
men on horseback commanded by Khalid b. al-Walld to Kura c al- 
Ghamlm near c Usfan. 


1 This is an abridged and modified translation of my M.A. thesis “Die fruhisla- 
mische Geschichtsuberlieferung zu Hudaibiya”, University of Hamburg, 1996.1 v\osh 
to thank Behnam Sadeghi for helping me with the English translation. 

2 E.g. F. Buhl. Das Leben Mukammeds, trans. by H.H. Schaeder, ^Heidelberg, 1955, 
284-92; W. M. Watt. Muhammad at Medina, Oxford, 1956, 46-62; C.E. Dubler and U. 
Quarella, “Der Vertrag von Hudaibiyya (Marz 628) als Wendepunkt in der Ge- 
schichte des friihen Islam”, in AS, 21 (1967), 62-81; M. Alwaye, “The Truce of 
Hudeybiya and the Conquest of Mecca”, in Majallalu l-Azhar, 45/9 (1973), 1-6; M. 
Rodinson, Mohammed, trans. into German by G. Meister, Luzern and Frankfurt am 
Main, 1975, 238-41; M. Muranyi, “Die Auslieferungsklausel des Vertrags von al- 
Hudaibiya und ihre Folgen”, in Arabica, 23 (1976), 275-95; F.M. Donner, “Muham¬ 
mad’s Political Consolidation in Arabia up to the Conquest of Mecca”, in MW, 69 
(1979), 229-47; F.B. Ali, “Al-Hudaybiya: An Alternative Version”, in MW, 71 (1981), 
47-62; M. Lings, Muhammad: His Life Based on the Earliest Sources , New York, 1983, 247- 
59; M. Lecker, “The Hudaibiyya-Treaty and the Expedition against Khaybar”, in 
JSAI. 5 (1984), 1-12; G.R. Hawting, “Al-IJudaybiyya and the Conquest of Mecca: A 
Reconsideration of the Tradition about the Muslim Takeover of the Sanctuary”, in 
JSAL 8 (1986), 1-23. 

1 E.g. Watt, Medina, 46-62; W.M. Watt, “al-Hudaybiya”, in El\ III, 539; Buhl, 
Leben, 284-92; Rodinson, Mohammed, 238-41; Lings, Mxdmnmad, 247-59; Alwaye, 
“Truce”, 1-6. 
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f) Muhammad therefore decides to take a different route. At al- 
Hudaybiya his camel stops and refuses to go any further. Muhammad 
orders that the camp be pitched there. 

g) Water is scarce at al-Hudaybiya, but Muhammad revives a dry well 
using an arrow. 

h) Various delegates of the Quraysh come to negotiate with Muham¬ 
mad. 

i) TJthman is sent to Mecca for negotiations. He does not return in 
time and the rumor spreads that he has been killed. Muhammad 
therefore summons his Companions and demands that they pledge 
allegiance to him. This pledge is called bay at al-ridwan (after Q,48:18 
which reads: laqad radiya lldh c an al-mumimn idh yubayiunaka talit al- 
shajara :). However, the news about 'Uthman turns out to be false. 

j) The Quraysh send Suhayl b. c Amr to Muhammad with instructions 
to make peace with him. 

k) The treaty comprises the following points: 

- There will be a ten-year armistice. 

- The Muslims must retire this time but may enter Mecca in the fol¬ 
lowing year for three days to perform the c umra. 

- All tribes may decide freely to enter into an alliance with either Mu¬ 
hammad or the Quraysh. 

- The Muslims have to surrender any person who comes to Muham¬ 
mad without his guardian’s (wait) permission, even if he is a Muslim. 
(There is no corresponding obligation for the Quraysh.) 

l) After the treaty Abu Jandal, son of the afore-mentioned Suhayl, 
flees to Muhammad but is handed over to the Quraysh. 

m) Muhammad calls on his Companions to shave their heads and 
sacrifice their animals. However, they follow him only after he sets an 
example. 

n) On the way back to Medina, 0^48 ( al-fath ) is revealed to Muham¬ 
mad. 

o) Abu Basir flees to Medina from Mecca but is handed over to two 
delegates from the Quraysh. He kills one of them and flees to the 
coast at al-Ts. Seventy men join him there, among them Abu Jandal. 
They raid Meccan caravans until the Quraysh ask Muhammad to let 
them into Medina. 

p) Finally, some Muslim women come to Medina from Mecca. 
Q, 60:10 is revealed on this occasion, a verse prohibiting their sur¬ 
render to the Quraysh. 
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The different accounts contain some inconsistencies that have been 
discussed in some of the above-mentioned studies, for example, in the 
terms of the truce or on die question whether Khalid b. al-Walld 
converted to Islam before al-Hudaybiya. The accounts are mosdy 
compilations of different reports of earlier transmitters. These earlier 
reports can be pardy reconstructed when they are supplied with 
asanid. 

This study attempts to reconstruct c Urwa b. al-Zubayr’s report 
which is by far the longest early account of al-Hudaybiya; die other 
accounts comprise only a few elements. Many issues appear only in 
c Urwa’s version, and his is the only one that gives a more or less 
complete account of the course of events. Most of the later accounts 
are based mainly on his report. Moreover, this version exists with 
numerous strands of transmission, dius making a reconstruction of his 
report possible. Finally, c Urwa is one of die most renowned scholars 
of the biography of the Prophet prior to Ibn Ishaq. 


I. The Reconstruction of c Urwa b. al-Zubayr’s Tradition 

c Urwa b. al-Zubayr was born around the year 23/643-4 and died in 
the year 94/712. 4 He was the son of al-Zubayr b. al- c Awwam, one of 
the first Muslims, and was one of a group of seven famous legal 
scholars who later became known as the seven fitqaha of Medina, as 
well as a renowned expert in hadtth? 

I have tried to take into account as many sources as possible. I do 
not by any means claim exhaustiveness, however, and it is obvious 
that all the results and conclusions will have to be reconsidered with 
the emergence of new sources. Only those sources that mention 
c Urwa in the isnad were taken into account. 

c Urwa b. al-Zubayr’s report about al-Hudaybiya was transmitted 
by diree of his students: Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, Abu 1-Aswad, and 
Hisham b. c Urwa. Their original versions are not extant but have to 
be reconstructed from later written sources. The following diagram is 
a simplified representation of the purported transmissions: 


* A.A. Duri, The Rise of Historical Writing Among the Arabs , nans, by L.I. Conrad, 
Princeton, 1983, 77. 

3 J. Horovitz. “The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet and their Audiors”, I, in 
Islamic Culture , 1 (1927). 547. 
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written sources written sources ^^^^written sources 

Ibn Ishaq c Abd al-Rahman Ma'mar 
Hisham b. c Urwa al-Zuhri Abu 1-Aswad 




‘Urwa 


1. Zuhn’s tradition 

The first strand of transmission to be discussed here is the one 
through al-ZuhrT (d. 124/742). Many of al-ZuhiTs students trans¬ 
mitted the story of al-Hudaybiya from him. Only six of the total of 
forty-five versions studied for this article do not go back to him. The 
traditions can be divided into long versions which give a more or less 
complete account of the events, and short versions which contain only 
a few elements. First, the traditions of Ibn Ishaq, Ma c mar b. Rashid 
and c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd al- c Az!z will be analyzed, of which both 
long and short versions exist. Afterwards the other short versions 
going back to al-Zuhn (which are not recorded in the diagram) wall be 
studied. 

Ibn Ishaq's recension 

Let us first consider Ibn Ishaq’s (d. 150/767) version. His work is not 
extant in its original form (provided there was a single original form, 
which may be doubted), but only in different variants. The most 
famous one is that of Ibn Hisham, but numerous other traditions 
going back to Ibn Ishaq can be found in the written sources. These 
versions differ considerably in content, as has been shown in other 
studies. 6 

Ibn Ishaq’s account about al-Hudaybiya is based mainly on a 
tradition going back to al-Zuhri— c Urwa b. al-Zubayr—al-Miswar b. 


0 Cf. S.M. Al-Samuk, Die historischen Ubertiefmuigen nach Ibn Is/iaq. Eine synoplische 
Untmuchung, , Frankfurt am Main, 1978, 80, 162; M. Muranyi, “Ibn Ishaq’s K. al-Mci~ 
gdzi in cler riwaya von Yunus b. Bukair. Bemerkungen zur friihen Uberlieferungsgc- 
schichte”, in JSAI, 14 (1991), 269. 
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Makhrama and Marwan b. al-Hakam. In his book, as it was trans¬ 
mitted by Ibn Hisham, diis tradition is interspersed with many shorter 
traditions going back to other transmitters. It is also furnished with an 
introduction by Ibn Ishaq. Since we want to reconstruct c Urwa's 
account, only the parts going back to him will be considered. 

Numerous long and short versions of his account can be found in 
the sources (see Figure A on p. 272: The traditions going back to Ibn 
Ishaq). Long versions are recorded by Ibn Hisham, 7 al-Tabari, B Ibn 
Hanbal, 9 and al-Bayhaql, 10 shorter versions by Ibn Abl Shayba, 11 Abu 
Dawud, 12 al-Baladhurf, 13 Abu TJbayd, 14 al-Wahidl, 10 al-Tabari, 16 and 
al-Bayhaql. l/ Abu Yusuf names Ibn Ishaq as one of his sources in ad¬ 
dition to al-Kalbl and Hisham b. c Urwa. In his wording, however, he 
seems to follow Hisham b. c Urwa's version. We will therefore study 
his version later. 

The long versions differ in form. Ibn Hanbal records only al- 
ZuhrT's tradition but not Ibn Ishaq's additions and insertions of other 
traditions. Al-Tabari uses different sources and does not quote the 
tradition of al-ZuhrT for every element. Thus only parts of the 
tradition can be found in his work. Similarly, al-Bayhaql only gives 
parts of the tradition, mainly those dealing with the treaty itself and 
the events occurring after the treaty. In terms of the overall structure, 
Ibn Hisham’s version is closest to the one Ibn Ishaq laid down in his 
book. This, however, does not mean that he reproduces Ibn Ishaq's 
wording more accurately than others. 

A quick glance at the different versions shows that a single original 
version cannot be reconstructed, as the differences between the 
variants are too large. It is possible though to give an overview of the 
contents of the tradition. Parts that are in all versions identical in 


' Ibn Hisham, Sira, II. 308-27. 
u Tabari, Taftkh. I. 1528 ff. 
u Ibn Hanbal, Masnad, IV, 323 ff. 

10 Bayhaql, Suium , IX, 221 f, 227 f., 233 f. 

“ Ibn AbT Shayba, Masannaf. XIV, 434. 

12 Abu Dawud, Sunan, 15:168.2. The numbering of the ahactith from the canonical 
collections follows al-Mizzi’s Kashshaf (first number = kitab, number after die colon = 
bab , number after the full stop = fiadith). 

M Baladhuri, Ansab, 351 f. 
u Abu c Ubayd, Amwdl , 157. 

15 Wahicli, Asbdb, 285 (on Q48), 318 (on Q.60). 

* Tabari, Tafsir, XXVI, 59. 
u Bayhaql, Sunan , IX, 223, 228, 229. 
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wording can be assumed to provide Ibn Ishaq’s wording. However, 
they do not necessarily reflect al-Zuhrfs wording, for Ibn Ishaq may 
have made additions, omissions, or other changes. This can only be 
verified by comparison with the other traditions going back to al- 
ZuhrT. 

The order of the elements varies slightly in the different versions. 
The order given here is Ibn Hisham’s. Al-Zuhrfs report as narrated 
by Ibn Ishaq then comprises the following elements: Muhammad sets 
out for Mecca with 700 Companions and with peaceful intentions. 18 
In TJsfan Muhammad learns of the opposition of the Quraysh to his 
plans and decides to take a different route. Ia The camel stops and 
refuses to go any further. Muhammad revives the dry well. 20 Nego¬ 
tiations with the Quraysh are held; the Quraysh send delegates to 
Muhammad, but not vice versa. In the order of their arrival the 
delegates are Budayl b. Warqa 3 al-Khuza 6 !, 21 Mikraz b. Hafs, 22 al- 
Hulays b. ‘Alqama, 23 and c Urwa b. Mas'ud al-Thaqafi. 24 Suhayl b. 
c Amr comes to conclude a treaty. c Umar protests against the treaty. 23 
The treaty comprises the following points: a ten-year truce; a one¬ 
sided obligation for the Muslims to surrender fugitives from Mecca to 
the Quraysh; an agreement of mutual reconciliation and refrainment 
from war i^ayba makfufa ), 26 and an agreement that there shall be no 


,u Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 306; Tabari, Tankh, I, 1529; Ibn Hanbal, Miisnad, TV, 323. 

ly Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 309; Tabari, Tankli, I, 1530 f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad IV, 
323. Here, one of the most important discrepancies can be observed: In the versions 
of Ibn Hisham and al-Tabari the tradition is interrupted after the question “man 
rajulunyakhntju bind c ala lanqin ghayri tanqihim allaft hum biha?” A different tradition by 
c Abd Allah b. Abl Bakr is quoted which contains an answer to this question: “andyd 
rasfila lldh.” Ibn Hanbal does not report this passage. This question certainly is not 
part of al-Zuhri’s tradition, since it only makes sense in connection with the following 
answer. Ibn Ishaq seems to have changed die tradition of al-Zuhri to incorporate it 
into a coherent narrative. Since two of Ibn Ishaq’s students transmit this passage, it 
indeed does seem to go back to Ibn Ishaq. Whether the other variant goes back to 
Ibn Ishaq as well or whether Ibn Hanbal (or his source) eliminated this inconsistency 
cannot be established here. 

20 Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 310; Tabari, Tankh, I, 1522; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 323. 

21 Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 311 f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , IV, 323. 

“ Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 312; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 324. 

23 Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 312; Tabari, Tankh, I, 1538; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 324. 

■' Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 313 f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 324. Another discrepancy 
can be observed here: Ibn Hanbal reports that Khirash b. Umayya and 'Uthman are 
sent to Mecca. Ibn Hisham cites this report with a different isnad. 

* Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 316 f.; Tabari, Ta 3 iikh , I, 1545 f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 
325; BayhaqT, Sunan, IX, 221. Al-BayhaqI does not mention the protests. 

2,1 See Lane, An Arabk-English Lexicon , London, 1863-93, s.v. e -y-b. 
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raids against each other [Id isldl wa-ld ighldl)f every tribe is free to form 
an alliance with either Muhammad or the Quraysh; the Muslims 
have to retreat this rime but may enter Mecca in the following year 
for three days. 28 After the signing of the treaty Abu Jandal flees to 
Muhammad in chains, but is surrendered to his father Suhayl.' 9 The 
witnesses of the treaty are named and c AlI is mentioned as the one 
who wrote down the treaty. 30 After die treaty Muhammad performs 
the sacrificial rites; his Companions follow his example. On the way 
back to Medina the whole of 0,48 is revealed to Muhammad. 31 The 
passage ends with al-Zuhn’s remark that there has been no greater 
victoiy than this in the history of Islam. In the two years between al- 
Hudaybiya and the conquest of Mecca more people converted to 
Islam than ever before. 32 Then follows die story of Abu BasTr. 33 Finally 
the events surrounding the women’s flight to Medina are recounted. 
They are not surrendered because of the revelation of Q,60:10. 34 This 
passage is not recounted on the authority of al-Miswar and Marwan 
but is part of a letter of c Urwa b. al-Zubayr to Ibn Abl Hunayda, 35 a 
companion of the caliph al-Walld b. c Abd al-Malik. 

In addition to the four long versions, there are some ten short 
versions going back to Ibn Ishaq. 36 As in the long versions, there are 


Lane's translation of la isldl wa-ld ighlal as “there shall be no treachery, or perfidy 
and no bribe or: and no stealing” does not seem to be correct. H. Motzki has pointed 
out to me in a private communication that both isldl and ighlal can have the meaning 
“campaign”, which seems to fit much better. Cf. Lane, Lexicon , s.v. s-l-L In the 
following, only the Arabic terms are used. 

" Il Ibn Hisham, Sira , II, 317 f.; Tabari, Tankh, I, 1546 f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , IV, 
325; Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 221 f., 227. In al-Tabari’s version the writing down of the 
treaty and die next two passages are reported with a different isnad (Burayda—Sufyan 
b. Farwa al-Aslami—Muhammad b. Ka c b al-QurazI—‘Alqama b. Qays al- 
Nakhat— c AlI b. Abl Talib) while in the other versions this is part of al-Zuhrfs 
tradition. Al-BayhaqT gives a different order for the elements of the treaty. The 
freedom to form alliances is not mentioned in his version. 

“ J Ibn Hisham. Sira, II, 318 E; Tabari, Ta’nkh,, I, 1547 f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 
325 f.; Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 227. 

,<l Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 319; Tabari, Tarifdi , I, 1548. 

3 ‘ Ibn Hisham, Sira , II, 319 ff.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , IV, 326. 

J " Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 322; Tabari, Ta'iikh, I, 1550 f. In this and the following 
passage al-Tabari records the same isnad going back to al-Zuhri as the other versions. 

33 Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 323 f.; Tabari, Ta 3 nkh , I, 1551 E; Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX, 229. 

Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 326 f. 

35 Thus Ibn Hisham. Al-WaqidI and Ibn Sa c d, who also mention this letter, have 
Hunayd. 

Jw Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, XIV, 434; Abu Dawaid, Sunan, 15:168.2; Baladhuri, 
Ansab, 351 f; Abu TJbayd, Amwdl , 157; Wahidi, Asbab, 285 (on Q48), 318 (on Q60); 
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some differences in wording and in the names of the original narra¬ 
tors. Nevertheless, the short versions are close enough to the long 
ones to confirm that the asanid are basically correct. In one of al-Bay- 
haql’s versions the isnad for the parts which in odier versions only go 
back to al-Zuhri or Ibn Ishaq seems to have been extended to al-Mis- 
war and Marwan. 37 

At first sight it may seem surprising how much die versions going 
back to Ibn Ishaq differ from each other. Some parts have different 
asanid, and the order of elements differs slighdy, such as in die clauses 
of the treaty. Smaller differences are common: different prepositions, 
omission of single words, omission of parts of a name, use of religious 
salutations such as salld llahu e alayhi wa-sallam, radiya llahu c anhu , etc.; in 
some variants whole sentences are omitted. As to the distribution of 
these differences, it could not be established that some versions are 
closer to each otiier than other versions. This indicates that these 
most probably go back to the same source (Ibn Ishaq) independentiy 
of one anodier. Otiierwise we would expect die versions dependent 
on each other to be closer to one another than to the rest. 

In contrast to his predecessors, Ibn Ishaq composed a book in the 
stricter meaning of the word. We might therefore expect a written 
transmission by him. However, the observed differences cannot be 
explained in terms of written transmission alone. Schoeler accounts 
for the discrepancies in die different riwayat by assuming diat Ibn 
Ishaq continued to transmit his work orally in lectures even after its 
written composition. 38 Under such circumstances, various causes may 
have led to the different versions handed down by his students: 
different renderings by Ibn Ishaq at diverse majdlis , different compo¬ 
sitions by his students, or different transmissions from them to their 
students. 39 The proposed combination of written and oral transmis¬ 
sion explains adequately die emergence of the different versions. 

Mamar b. Rashid's recension 

The next version to be studied is that of Mamar b. Rashid (d. 
153/770). There are fewer variants of his version dian of Ibn Ishaq’s. 


Tabari, Tafstr, XXVI, 59; Bayhaql, Sunan, IX, 223, 228, 229. 

J7 Bayhaql, Sunan , IX, 223. 

,,u G. Schoeler, “Die Frage der schriftlichen oder niuncllichen Uberlieferung der 
Wissenschaften ini fruhen Islam”, in Der Islam, 62 (1985), 212. 

JJ G. Schoeler, “Weiteres zur Frage der schriftlichen oder mundlichen Uberliefe¬ 
rung der Wissenschaften im Islam”, in Dei’Islam, 66 (1989), 39. 
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The long versions fall into two strands: one transmitted by c Abd al- 
Razzaq (recorded by c Abd al-Razzaq, 40 al-Bukhaii, 41 Ibn Hanbal, 42 
and al-BayhaqI 4:J ), and the other by Muhammad b. Thawr (recorded 
by Abu Dawud, 44 and in the Tafsir of al-Tabari 43 ). In his Tankh , al- 
Tabari names c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak as die authority in addition 
to Muhammad b. Thawr 4b (see Figure B on p. 273: The traditions 
going back to Mamar). 

These versions are closer to one another than those of Ibn Ishaq. 
Not all of the versions are complete but the order of the elements is 
the same in all of them. The most complete versions are those of c Abd 
al-Razzaq. al-Tabari’s Tafsir , Ibn Hanbal, and al-Bayhaql. There are 
some differences (mostly different prepositions, the use of “nabT 
instead of “rasidu UaH\ omission of single words), but these do not 
bring into question the existence of a written prototype by Ma c mai\ 
Some of the discrepancies can be clearly identified as copying 
mistakes, such as fdsala 1 instead of qada* or min qissatihi 9 instead of min 
qadvyatinf In these cases the graphemes are similar, accounting for 
mistakes in copying. The discrepancies occur mainly between the two 
strands mentioned (through c Abd al-Razzaq on the one hand and 
through Muhammad b. Thawr on the other) and not within these 
strands. In any case, these variants are more homogenous than those 
of Ibn Ishaq’s version. 

Ma c mar’s account of the events of al-Hudaybiya differs from Ibn 
Ishaq’s in some points: The number of the Companions is given as 
several hundred. No mention is made of peaceful intentions. At Dhu 
1-Hulayfa Muhammad and his companions enter the ikrdm and put 
collars on the necks of their sacrificial animals. Muhammad sends a 
scout. At c Usfan this scout reports that the Quraysh have summoned 
their allies to prevent Muhammad from entering the sanctuary. The 
Muslims discuss what to do. Abu Bakr states that they have come to 


10 e Abd al-Razzaq, Musannqf, V, 330 IF. 

41 Bukhari, Jami\ 54:15. 

* Ibn Hanbal, Miisnad, IV, 328 ff. 

43 BayhaqT, Sunan , IX, 218 fF. 

44 Abu Dawud, Sunan , 15:168.1. 

Tabari, Tafsir , XXVI, 56-58 (on £48:24). 

* Tabari, Tankh , I, 1529, 1534-38, 1539, 1549 F, 1551 F, 1553. 
At c Abd al-Razzaq, Musannqf V, 338. 

M ' Tabaii, Tafsir , XXVI, 57. 

; 9 Ibid., 58. 

30 \Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf V, 340. 
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make an e umra and not to fight. 51 Muhammad remarks that Khalid b. 
al-Walld is at Ghamlm with men on horseback from the Quraysh. He 
decides to take a different route. At al-Hudaybiya Muhammad’s 
camel stops and refuses to go any further, which he interprets as a 
divine sign. The camp is set up. Muhammad revives die dry well. The 
order of the delegates of the Quraysh is slightly different from the one 
reported by Ibn Ishaq. The first delegate is Budayl b. Warqa 3 (as with 
Ibn Ishaq), dien follows c Urwa b. Mas c ud (Ibn Ishaq: fourth place), 
with a report similar to Ibn Ishaq’s. The next delegate is a man from 
Kinana; his report is similar to Ibn Ishaq’s report of al-Hulays. Finally 
comes Mikraz b. Hafs (Ibn Ishaq: second place). Suhayl arrives to 
conclude the treaty. There are also some differences in the treaty 
compared with Ibn Ishaq’s version. The Muslims protest against the 
changes that Suhayl demands in the formulations. The changes are 
iievertheless made by order of Muhammad. The treaty comprises 
only two points: the c umra which is to be held in die following year and 
the clause of the surrender of the fugitives (which provokes die 
Muslims’ protest). No truce is mentioned. When Abu Jandal is 
surrendered, Mikraz b. Hafs agrees to protect him. c Uniar’s protest 
takes place only after the treaty and die surrender. No witnesses are 
named. It is not specified who put the treaty in writing. Muhammad 
orders his Companions to perform the sacrificial rites, which they do 
only after Muhammad follows the advice of Umm Salama and sets an 
example. While die Muslims are still at al-Hudaybiya, some women 
flee from Mecca to join them. 0,60:10 is revealed and they are not 
sent back. c Umar divorces two of his wives. The events surrounding 
Abu Baslr are recounted. After the Quraysh ask Muhammad to allow 
him into Medina, Q 48:24-26 is revealed. 

Several shorter versions of Mahnar’s account exist. 32 The wording 

- O 

is in almost all cases the same as in the corresponding passages of the 
long versions. In two cases die tradition is reported on the authority of 
a different original narrator: Ibn Hanbal and al-Tabari each record a 
tradition going back to c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak—Ma'mar—al- 


51 ‘Abd aJ-Razzaq does not mention Abu Bakr in his Musannaf. However, he is 
mentioned in die other variants, including diose going back to c Abd al-Razzaq. In al- 
Bukhan’s version this passage is missing. However, al-Bukhari quotes this passage in 
a different chapter (Janu, 64:36.28). 

3J Ibn IJanbal, Musnad, IV, 327 and 331; Taban, Tqfsir, XXVI, 58; BayhaqI, 
Sunan ,, VII, 181, IX, 228, X, 109; Bukhan, Jdmi\ 25:175.1 and 107.1; Abu Dawud, 
Sunan , 39:9.24; Nasa*!, Sunan, 24:62; see also MizzI, Tulifa , VIII, 372, 374, 383. 
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ZuhiT—al-Qasim b. Muhammad. 33 This tradition reports the events 
surrounding Abu Baslr and, in al-Tabari’s variant, also records 
‘Umar’s protest. The two variants are identical in wording in the 
corresponding passages and differ slightly from the wording of the 
other versions. 

c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd al-Aziz 3 s recension 

A third long version going back to al-Zuhrl exists alongside those of 
Ibn Ishaq and Ma c mar, namely, that of c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd al- 
c Aziz (d. 162/778-9). Only one version of his account exists. 34 (I 
exclude a short version transmitted by Ibn Sa c d which has nothing in 
common with the long version. 33 ) Therefore, the conclusions derived 
from this version have to be treated with caution, for the lack of 
parallel versions makes it impossible to determine which elements go 
back to which stage in the course of transmission. 

On the whole the structure of his tradition resembles those of 
Ma c mar and Ibn Ishaq, although there are some clear discrepancies. 
The wording differs remarkably from the other versions. The outline 
of his account is as follows: Muhammad marches off to Mecca with 
1,800 Companions. He sends a scout, a member of the Banu 
Khuza c a. At Ghadlr, at c Usfan, this scout reports that the Quraysh 
have called upon their Ahablsh to fight with them and that they have 
freed their slaves and offered them khazfr .° 6 Muhammad remarks that 
Khalid b. al-Walld is at Ghamim. Thus, he decides to make a detour 
via Baldah. The camel stops and refuses to go any further, which 
Muhammad interprets as a divine sign. Muhammad revives the dry 
well using an arrow. The order of the delegates is the same as that 
reported by Maniar, but al-Hulays is mentioned by name in contrast 
to Ma c mar’s report. The Muslims protest against the changes in the 
formulation. c Umar’s protest is mentioned before the contents of the 
treaty (as in Ibn Ishaq’s report). He protests at first with Muhammad, 
then with Abu Bakr (as in Ma'mar’s report). As in Maniar’s report, 
the treaty comprises only the clauses concerning the surrender of 
fugitives and the pilgrimage. This part displays the largest differences 


53 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, 331; Tabari, Tafsir, XXVI, 58. 

>l Ibn AbT Shayba, Musannaf, XIV, 444. 

55 Ibn Sad, Tabaqat. VIII, 168. 

50 A dish made of meat and flour (see E. Fagnan, A bo it Yousouf Ya 3 koub. Le Livre de 
Vimpot fonder (Kitab el-Kharadj), trans. into French and comm. E. Fagnan, Paris, 
1921,320). 
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with die other versions. According to c Abd al-Rahman, each side has 
to surrender the other side’s fugitives. Both the surrender of Abu 
Jandal and the events surrounding Abu Baslr are reported at this 
"point. Afterwards the c uinra is treated, which die Quraysh insist on 
taking place the next year. Then follows die order to perform the 
sacrificial rites, which is obeyed only after Muhammad follows Umm 
^Salama’s advice to set an example. The tradition ends with two 
statements of al-Zuhn: he reports that seventy sacrificial animals were 
slaughtered, and that the booty of Kliaybar was divided into eighteen 
parts, one part for each hundred men of diose present at al- 
Hudaybiya. 

c Abd al-Rahman’s version displays certain significant differences 
with the versions Ibn Ishaq and Ma c mar transmitted from al-Zuhn. 
In addition to the differences concerning die clause of surrender in 
the treaty, there is an important variation in the position (with respect 
to the other elements) of the story of Abu Baslr and the absence of the 
story of the women coming to Medina. The latter might be due to 
. this version being incomplete. On die odier hand, in some parts the 
wording is identical to the versions of MaTnar or Ibn Ishaq. 

Other versions 

In addition to these diree long versions, a number of shorter versions 
going back to al-Zuhn exist (see Figure C on p. 274: The traditions 
going back to al-Zuhri). Several of these short traditions go back to 
Sufyan (b. c Uyayna)—al-Zuhn. 57 All of tiiese versions are similar in 
wording to the beginning of Ma'mar’s version. As they consist only of 
a few sentences, it is impossible to draw far-reaching conclusions from 
them. It seems probable, however, that Ma c mar and Sufyan trans¬ 
mitted identical versions of al-Zuhn. Possibly Sufyan took (at least 
part of) his version from Ma c mar, as is suggested in one tradition. 50 

The other short versions all deal widi the revelation of 0,60:10 and 
the women coming to Muhammad after the treaty was signed. 59 Parts 


57 BayhaqI, Sunan, V, 235; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad. IV, 323, 328; Ibn Abl Shayba, 
Musannqf,\ XTV, 440; Bukhari, Jdmi, 64:36.10 and 36.28; Abu Dawud, Sunan , 11:15.3. 

w In general al-Zuhii’s students transmit his traditions with different wordings 
(riwaya bi-l-mana). Therefore, when two of his students give the same wording, it may 
be a sign that one copied the tradition from the other one. That is especially likely in 
this case, given Suiyan’s explicit reference to the corroboration of his version by 
Ma c mar (hqfiztu badaim wa-thabbatcuiiMamar, Buklian, Jdmi\ 64:36.28). 

5 ' J Buklian, Jam?, 54:1 and 15, 64:36.29; BayhaqI, Sunan, VII, 170 f, IX, 228. 
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of these versions are reported on the authority of c Urwa—his aunt, 
c A 3 isha. One of these traditions 60 includes a statement of c A 3 isha about 
the bay c a of the women, which is interesting insofar as the bay at al- 
nisa\ which is based on Q, 60:12, is usually connected with the 
meetings of c Aqaba. 61 A letter by c Urwa in response to a question by 
the caliph c Abd al-Malik also deals with Q, 60:10 and the corre¬ 
sponding events. Ibn Ishaq reports part of it; longer versions are 
recorded by al-Waqidl 62 and Ibn Sa c d. 63 The latter also has another 
version of c Abd al-Rahman going back only to al-Zuhri. 64 

Summary: al-^uhn’s tradition 

Let us summarize the results which can be derived from the study of 
the versions going back to al-Zuhrl. The order of the elements in the 
different long versions is roughly the same: Departure (element c of 
the standard version), the Muslims 5 realization that the Quraysh 
intend to prevent them from entering Mecca (e), detour via al- 
Hudaybiya, the camel's refusal to go any further (f), scarceness of 
water (g), negotiations with the Quraysh (h), treaty (j/k), Abu Jandal 
(1), sacrifice and shaving (m), Abu Baslr (o), and the women (p). The 
episode of the women is sometimes mentioned before that of Abu 
Baslr; it is altogether absent from c Abd al-Rahman's version. Addi¬ 
tionally, Ibn Ishaq reports the revelation of Q, 48 (n), and Ma'mar 
mentions entering the ihrdm (b). 

While the broad outline is the same, there are differences in details. 
The order of the delegates is different, and c Umar’s protest takes 
place at different points of time. In c Abd al-Rahman 3 s version the 
episodes of Abu Jandal and Abu Baslr are combined. There are 
discrepancies in content as well. The number of Companions is 
several hundred in Ma c mar 5 s version, seven hundred in Ibn Ishaq's, 
and eighteen hundred in c Abd al-Rahman's. This discrepancy can be 
explained as follows: c Abd al-Rahman constructs a connection 
between the participants of al-Hudaybiya and the booty of Khaybar, 
which, according to other reports, was divided into eighteen parts and 
was distributed among those who took part in the campaign of al- 


00 Bukhari. Jami, 54:1; cf. Bayhaql, Simon, IX. 228. 
bl E.g. Ibn Hisham, Sira , I, 431-34, especially 434. 
oi WaqidJ, Maghazi, II, 631. 

03 Ibn Sad, Tabaqat, VIII, 6-7. 

** Ibid., 168. 
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Hudaybiya. 65 Ibn Ishaq’s number of seven hundred, on the other 
hand, appears to be an instance of the often symbolic significance of 
the number seven in the Islamic literature. 66 Another crucial discre¬ 
pancy is the clause concerning the surrender of fugitives. c Abd al- 
Rahman describes it as a mutual obligation, while all tire other 
reports describe it as a unilateral obligation of the Muslims. It seems 
probable that c Abd al-Rahman or his student Khalid b. Makhlad 
tried to make die report more favorable to die Muslims. The large 
number of reports with the unilateral obligation make it highly 
improbable that die obligation was originally mutual. Moreover, it 
would be difficult to explain how a forgery to the Muslims’ dis¬ 
advantage could become so widely acknowledged. The variants differ 
too much to allow a reconstruction of die wording of al-ZuluTs 
report. However, the elements mentioned above, except those men¬ 
tioned only by Ibn Ishaq or Ma c mar, certainly go back to al-ZuhrT. 

The study of the asanld yields further conclusions. Most of al- 
Zuhrf s traditions go back to c Urwa—al-Miswar and Marwan, while 
some only to al-Miswar. There are indications that c Urwa combined 
different reports into a single narrative. For example, some elements 
subsumed in the long tradition ascribed to al-Miswar and Marwan 
may go back to c A’isha as die original narrator, particularly those 
dealing with die events connected to die revelation of 60:10 and 
the women’s flight to Muhammad after the truce. These elements also 
appear as independent traditions witii c A 3 isha as the original narrator, 
and in some variants of the al-Miswar and Marwan tradition, c A 5 isha 
is named as the narrator of these elements. The same applies to al- 
Zuhn, who probably not only used c Urwa’s report but also used 
information from al-Qasim b. Muhammad. In some of die long 
versions, which are ascribed only to al-Miswar and Marwan, these 
reports are included. Possibly, originally independent reports were 
conflated in this case, leading to the loss of the various asamd except 
for the one going back to al-Miswar and Marwan. 


E.g. Ibn Hisham, Sira ,, H, 349 f. 

w ' See L.I. Conrad, “Seven and die Tasbv. On the Implication of Numerical 
Symbolism for the Study of Medieval Islamic History”, in JESHO, 31 (1988), for 
example, 48: “In hadith diere are many more examples [...] diat illustrate how seven- 
symbolism was used to indicate a large number in a general way, or to suggest die 
presence of divine influence in the course of human affairs.” Both motives may be at 
work in this case. 
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A similar observation holds in the case of Ibn Ishaq’s traditions. In 
some variants parts of his tradition from al-Miswar and Marwan are 
transmitted with asdnid going back to narrators other than al-Miswar 
and Marwan. Most probably asdnid have been lost in these cases, 
therefore combining originally separated reports and making of them 
a single tradition. 

Motzki observed similar phenomena in a different tradition. He 
observed two processes: (a) loss of asdnid : Two originally separate 
traditions are combined into one, but only one of the asdnid survives; 67 
(b) growth of asdnid : A combined report is transmitted on the author¬ 
ity of the composer of the combined report, on the one hand, and on 
the authority of one of the original narrators, on the other hand. 66 

2. Hishdm b. c Urwa’s tradition 

We have reconstructed the contents of al-Zuhrfs tradition, an 
account which was in circulation about one hundred years after die 
events it describes. The contents of c Urwa b. al-Zubayr’s account, 
which was closer to the events by one generation, can be recon¬ 
structed as well. To that end we will study the versions going back to 
c Urwa independendy from al-Zuhn and compare them with the 
account of al-Zuhn. 

Let us first consider the tradition of Hisham (d. 146/763), the son 
of c Urwa (see Figure D on p. 275: The traditions going back to c Urwa 
b. al-Zubayr). His report is recorded by Ibn Abl Shayba 69 and by Abu 
Yusuf/ 0 Ibn Abl Shayba’s version is incomplete, amounting to ap¬ 
proximately two-thirds of Abu Yusufs version. Since the two versions 
are to a large degree identical in wording, we can conclude that 
Hisham had a written version. Abu Yusuf names Ibn Ishaq and al- 
Kalbl as his sources in addition to Hisham b. c Urwa. 71 However, the 
wording mosdy follows that of Hisham as recorded by Ibn Abl 
Shayba. 

There are some considerable discrepancies with al-Zuhrfs version. 
Hisham dates the events in Shawwal, whereas in the later Islamic 


07 H. Motzki, “Der Fiqh des -Zuhn: die Quellenproblematik”, in Der Islcun , 68 
(1991), 39. 
ca Ibid, 34-38. 

w Ibn Abl Shayba, Musannaf, XXIV, 429. 

7 " Abu Yusuf, Kharqj. 128-30. 

71 Ibid, 128. 
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historical tradition Dhu 1-Qa c da is generally accepted as the date for 
the events. Hisham does not mention the number of Companions 
taking part in the campaign. At c Usfan, some men 72 of the Banu Ka c b 
report that the Quraysh have assembled their Ahablsh and offered 
diem khazir with the intention of hindering Muhammad from 
reaching Mecca. After leaving c Usfan, die Muslims encounter Khalid 
b. al-Walld and therefore make a detour via Ghamlm. They discuss 
whether to march towards Mecca or to attack the Ahablsh. Abu Bakr 
convinces Muhammad to march direcdy towards Mecca. Al-Miqdad 
remarks that, in contrast to die Jews, the Muslims would not have 
their Prophet fight alone. At the boundary of the liar am the camel 
stops and refuses to go any further, which Muhammad interprets as a 
divine sign. Anodier detour is made via Dhat al-Hanzal to al-Huday- 
biya. Muhammad revives the dry well using an arrow. The order of 
die delegates differs significantly from the traditions of al-Zuhn, and 
some names are different. While in al-Zuhn’s traditions one of the 
delegates is named Hulays, in tins tradition it is a man from die Banu 
Hulays (or Banu Hils). Budayl b. Warqa 5 is not mentioned at all. The 
first delegate is the above-mentioned man from the Banu Hulays/ 
Hils. Then follows c Urwa b. Mas c ud. Mikraz b. Hafs and Suhayl 
together negotiate with Muhammad to conclude a treaty. The treaty 
comprises more issues than Mamar’s version, among others die 
clauses la islal wa-la ighldl and c ayba makfufa ,' J but no truce is men¬ 
tioned. As in Ibn Ishaq's version, no protests by the Muslims against 
the changing of the formulations are recorded. As in Ma c mar’s 
version, Mikraz b. Hafs agrees to protect Abu Jandal. The remaining 
passages are recorded by Abu Yusuf only, therefore we cannot 
establish whether diey go back to Hisham, to al-Kalbl, or to Ibn 
Isliaq. What follows are the episodes of sacrificing and shaving, of 
Abu Baslr, who in this version flees to Dhu 1-Hulayfa after Muham¬ 
mad refuses to allow him into Medina, and of the women in con¬ 
nection with die revelation of Q, 60:10. Abu Yusufs account con¬ 
tinues with the conquest of Mecca after mentioning that the treaty 
was observed until die Banu Bakr violated it. 


72 According to Ibn Abi Shayba only one. 
7J On diese terms, see note 26. 
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3. Abu l-Aswad 3 s tradition 

In addition to Hisham b. TJrwa's version, there is another tradition 
that goes back to c Urwa independently of al-Zuhii: That of Abu I- 
Aswad (d. 131/748). It is recorded by Abu c Ubayd, 74 al-Baladhun, 73 
Ibn Kathir/ 6 and above all by Ibn Hajar al- c AsqalanI, who gives by 
far the longest variant. 77 Al-Balaclhun has an abridged version of the 
traditions by Abu c Ubayd. These versions, as well as that of Ibn 
Kathir, have an isndd going back to Ibn Lahfa—Abu 1-Aswad, while 
Ibn Hajar does not give an isndd. All versions are reported on the 
authority of c Urwa as the original narrator. Only fragments of Abu 1- 
Aswad’s account are extant; these show considerable differences with 
all the other versions studied. By combining all the fragments, we 
arrive at the following account: 

The events are dated to Dhu 1-Qa c da of the year 6/628. 70 After it is 
reported that the road is blocked by the Quraysh, Muhammad asks if 
anybody knows a road to the coast, eliciting one man's affiimative 
response/ 9 The Muslims reach al-Hudaybiya in the hot weather. 
There they have access to only one well/ 0 Muhammad rinses his 
mouth, pours die water into the well and stirs with an arrow, where¬ 
upon the well overflows with water. 81 Two of the associates of the first 
delegate. Budayl b. Warqa 3 , are named: Kharija b. Karz and Yazld b. 
Umayya. 82 c Uthman is sent to Mecca to tell the Muslims there that 
their freedom {farqj) is near. 83 Al-Mughlra b. Shu c ba tries to hide from 
one of the delegates, c Urwa b. Mas c ud. 84 While negotiations take place 
between Suhayl and Muhammad, someone from one of the parties 
throws a stone at the other party. The parties clash due to this 
incident. The Quraysh take c Uthman and his associates hostage, as 
do the Muslims Suhayl and his associates. At this point the bay a takes 


n Abu c Ubayd, A?nwdl, 156. 

75 Baladhun, Aiisab, 351. 

' b Ibn Kathir, cil-Bidayci wa-l-nihdya , IV, 164. 

,7 Ibn Hajar, Falk al-bari , VI, 258 ff. A'zamI in his compilation of the maghdzl of 
‘Urvva b. al-Zubayr (in the riwdya of Abu 1-As wad) does not include this tradition of 
Ibn Hajar but has a different tradition of his. See e Urwa b. al-Zubayr, Maghdzl\ 192 f. 

7B Ibn Kathir, al-Bidcya wa-l-nihdya , IV, 164. 

79 Ibn Hajar, Falk al-bdrl\ VI, 259 f. 

U0 Ibid., 261. 

U1 Ibid.. 262. 

” Ibid. 

Ibid., 264. 

Ibid., 266. 
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place under a tree; the Muslims pledge not to flee. The Quraysh learn 
about this and are frightened by God (arabahum Allah). Thereupon the 
treaty is concluded. Q 48:24 is revealed on this occasion. 83 The treaty 
comprises a truce for four years, the clause of the surrender of fugi¬ 
tives and the phrase Id isldl wa-ld ighldl In addition, it is agreed that 
Muslims coming to Mecca for a kajj or e umra or on the way south shall 
be safe, as shall be the Quraysh passing by Medina on the way to 
Syria or the east (: mashriq ). The Banu Ka c b enter into an alliance with 
Muhammad, as do the Banu Kinana with the Quraysh. 811 Abu Jandal 
flees to Muhammad, 87 but is handed over to the Quraysh. Mikraz b. 
Hafs promises to protect him and accompanies him to a tent. 88 Mu¬ 
hammad orders that the animals be sacrificed. The Muslims attempt 
to drive them to the haram but are prevented from doing so by the 
Quraysh. Therefore, Muhammad orders that they be sacrificed out¬ 
side the haram.* 9 Abu Baslr is surrendered to two delegates from the 
Quraysh, but kills one of them and escapes. 90 Abu Jandal flees from 
Mecca with seventy Muslim men on horseback to join Abu Baslr. 
They camp near Dhu 1-Marwa and raid caravans of the Quraysh that 
pass by. They avoid going to Medina in order not to be handed over 
to the Quraysh. The Quraysh send Abu Sufyan to Muhammad to 
make him take them in. The clause of the surrender of fugitives is 
nullified (i wa-man kharaja minna ilayka fa-huwa laka haldlun ghaym harqjm). 
Muhammad takes in the rebels. 91 

This version is in large parts incompatible with the other traditions 
going back to c Urwa. While some elements do occur in the other 
versions, there are many elements that are unique in this tradition. 
We do not know the path of transmission for most parts of the 
tradition. In the short parts which are supplied with asanid , the name 
of Ibn Lahl c a, a weak traditionist according to rijdl critics, stands out. 92 

85 Ibid., 271; cf. c Urwa b. al-Zubayr, Maghazi, 192 f. Abu 'Ubaycl only records die 
bay a and the revelation. See Abu c Ubayd, Amwal 156. In al-Baladhurfs version, this 
part of Abu TJbayd’s tradition is missing altogether. 

Ub Abu 'Ubayd, Amwal , 156. 

87 Ibn Hajar, Path al-ban , VI, 271. 

88 Ibid., 272. 

" Ibid., 274 f. 

,J0 Ibid., 278. 

" Ibid., 279. 

:u G. Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie der mnslimischen Uberliefetwig iiber das Leben 
Mohammeds , Berlin, New York, 1996, 85; see also G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: 
Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Authorship of early Hadit/i, Cambridge, 1983, 110 and 
155. 
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Possibly he is responsible for this version. There are several indica¬ 
tions that Abu l-Aswad J s traditions do not go back to c Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr or, at least, include material from other sources as well. First¬ 
ly, these additional elements are never reported on the authority of 
c Urwa in any other tradition. They do occur in accounts about al- 
Hudaybiya, but not in those going back to c Urwa. Parallels to other 
accounts can be shown. For instance, the motif of the scarceness of 
water at al-Hudaybiya displays many similarities with al-Waqidfs 
account. 93 Both al-Waqidl and Abu 1-Aswad 94 mention the intense 
heat ( harr shadid) at al-Hudaybiya. The Quraysh occupy all but one 
well (al-Waqidl: innamd hiya bir wahida ., wa-qad sabaqa l-mushnkun (...) 
c ald miydhihd; Abu 1-Aswad: wa-sabaqat Quraysh ild l-ma (...) wa-laysa bihd 
ilia bir wahida ): Muhammad rinses his mouth ( madmada ) and pours the 
water into the well {sabbahu ft l-bir) before stirring with an arrow, as is 
familiar from the other versions. In these cases the versions of Abu 1- 
Aswad and al-Waqidl closely correspond to each other in both con¬ 
tent and wording. It is therefore probable that they are not uncon¬ 
nected to each other. None of the major hadith collections records 
Abu 1-Aswad’s version, nor do the important historiographical works, 
apart from Ibn Kathlr’s citation of the date (Dhu 1-Qa c da) on Abu 1- 
Aswad’s authority. It is not the only case in which a tradition of Abu 
1-Aswad does not match the other versions: Schoeler observed a simi¬ 
lar problem in a different tradition. In that case, too, a variant going 
back to Ibn Lahl c a—Abu 1-Aswad shows considerable discrepancies 
with the other versions. 93 Parts of Abu l-Aswad’s tradition display em¬ 
bellishments, which might signify that the tradition is late. 

Considering these facts, it seems probable that this tradition does 
not go back to c Urwa. While it may include elements from TJrwa’s 
account, these cannot be separated from elements imported from 
other traditions. 

4. e Urwa b. al-^iibayr's tradition: results 

To reconstruct the contents of c Urwa’s account, we therefore have 
two versions at our disposal: Those of Hisham b. c Urwa and al-Zuhri. 
As these versions have been shown to be independent of each other, 


JJ Waqidl, Maghazi , II, 577. 

; M Ibn Hajar, Fath al-bdrl , VI, 261 f. 

J:> Schoeler, Charakter und Anthenlie, 81-85. 
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elements that occur in both most probably go back to c Urwa. These 
elements are: departure (c); information about Khalid b. al-Walld (e); 
detour via al-Hudaybiya where the camel stops and refuses to go any 
further (f); initial scarceness and subsequent replenishment of water 
(g); different delegates of the Quraysh (h); conclusion of the treaty 
with Suhayl (j); as elements of the treaty: the clause of the surrender of 
fugitives, probably the agreement on an c umra in the following year, 
possibly the agreement on freedom of forming alliances (parts of k); 
Abu Jandal (1); sacrifice and shaving (m); Abu Baslr (o) and die 
revelation of Q, 60:10 in connection witii the women fleeing to 
Muhammad (p). In all likelihood, some other elements go back to 
c Urwa, since they can be found in some traditions of both al-Zuhn 
and Hisham, for example, Mikraz’s protection of Abu Jandal and the 
phrases la islal wa-ld ighldl and e ayba makfufa. 

c Urwa is the most famous of the early scholars dealing with maghdzt. 
Therefore, we may presume diat his account reflects what was in 
circulation about al-Hudaybiya in the second half of die first century 
AH. His account, however, need not necessarily be a description of 
what really happened. Changes may have occurred in the process of 
transmission from die eyewitnesses to c Urwa. 9b 

TJrwa’s account is not homogenous but is composed of several 
shorter reports. This is indicated by die fact that some elements were 
transmitted separately, in some cases with different asanid , and that 
the order of elements differs in die different variants. In the long 
versions these separate accounts have been concatenated, using for¬ 
mulae such as thwnma (then) to connect the reports. At least some of 
these concatenations are due to e Urwa himself, as al-Zuhn and 
Hisham record the same elements mosdy in the same order. It is im¬ 
possible to say whether the different elements originally belonged 
together. 97 Since we do not have any other reports that draw on 
TJrwa’s sources, it is impossible to determine what redactional 
changes c Urwa made when composing his account, whether he made 
abridgments or harmonized contradictory accounts. Thus, it is diffi- 


% Gf. S. Leder, “The Literary Use of the Kliabar. A Basic Form of Historical 
Writing”, in A. Cameron and L.I. Conrad, eds., The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near 
East } I: Problem in the Literary Source Material, Princeton, 1992, 278 f. 

J7 Cf. A. Noth, The Early Arabic Historical Tradition: A Source-Critical Study , Princeton, 
1994, 176. 
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cult to delve any farther back into the half century or so that separates 
c Urwa from the events. 

A study of ‘Urwa’s material raises considerable doubts about 
whether his account describes what really happened. The Prophet’s 
image is already transfigured. He miraculously revives the well. 
Miracles in connection with water are a common motif in the legend¬ 
ary literature about Muhammad and are encountered in various in¬ 
stances . 98 c Urwa b. Mas c ud is quoted as not having seen any ruler 
whose men honor him as Muhammad’s Companions honor Muham¬ 
mad. This is further embellished in Ibn Ishaq’s version." These glori¬ 
fications and transfigurations can be observed in the earliest versions, 
making it difficult to determine what really happened. 

Besides, signs of formalization call into question the historicity of 
the events. Geminations and triplications occur in all the versions, 
making it probable that c Urwa’s account already showed some forma¬ 
lization. For example, c Umar’s protest consists of three questions 
posed twice, the Muslims are ordered three times to perform die 
sacrificial rites before they obey, and die delegates of the Quraysh are 
addressed with the same formulae every time. 

The dramatis personae on the Muslim side are the later caliphs Abu 
Bakr and c Umar, and al-Mughlra b. Shu c ba, which could signify a 
later construction. In Ibn Ishaq’s version c AlI is given a major role, a 
late development due probably to Ibn Ishaq himself. Here, at least 
three influences may have shaped die tradition. The <e righdy guided” 
caliphs were regarded as models by subsequent generations . 100 There¬ 
fore, in the understanding of these generations, they must have played 
major roles in almost every incident. The mention of c AJl might be a 
politically motivated attempt to legitimize and bolster his claim to die 
caliphate. Finally, it was common to use well-known names to en¬ 
hance the credibility of traditions . 101 


,J “ Cf. Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 527; cf. T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lekre und 
Glauben seiner Genieinde, Stockholm, 1918, 47 f.; J. Horovitz, “Zur Muhammad- 
legende”, in Der Islam, 5 (1914), 47. 

30 Ibn Hisham, Sira , II, 314. In the traditions that go back to al-Zuhri more 
legendary material can be found than in Hisham b. c Urwa s s version. 

100 Cf. Noth, The Early ... Tradition , 80, also 138-42. 

"" See Noth, The Early ... Tradition , 111-29, especially 128; see also R. Paret, Die 
legendare MaghdzT-Literatur: Arabische Dichtungen iiber die muslimischen Kriegsztige zu Mohani- 
meds ?eit, Tubingen, 1930, 190-211, especially 202. 
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In previous studies, parallels between some elements of the al- 
Hudaybiya tradition and biblical or other stories have been shown . 102 
Certain other elements seem to be topoi, i.e., they recur frequently in 
Muslim traditions. We have observed this already in the case of the 
water miracle. Ibn Ishaq mentions that the Quraysh sent two 
hundred men on horseback to Kura c al-Ghamlm near c Usfan. On a 
different occasion, tire Muslims are said to have gone to c Usfan with 
two hundred men on horseback and to have sent two scouts to Kura c 
al-Ghamlm . 103 Among the participants in the campaign against Khay- 
bar, again, two hundred men on horseback are said to have been 
present . 104 It seems that part of the al-Hudaybiya account was com¬ 
posed by adjoining motifs that are more or less independent of (and 
not in the first instance connected to) al-Hudaybiya. 

Having seen how the tradition was influenced by later redactions 
and opinions, the question remains as to what factual historical 
events, if any, can be extracted from it. Here we have to take into 
account that this study focuses on the tradition of c Urwa b. al-Zubayr, 
which is part of what has become the “canonical ’ 5 tradition. Possibly 
other reports existed which just failed to make it into the collections. 
Thus, trying to reconstruct historical facts from c Urwa’s version alone 
might yield misleading results. Nevertheless, I would hold that certain 
elements are in all probability based on historical events, especially 
those presenting tire Muslims in an unfavorable manner or in a way 
that is contrary to usual patterns. Thus, we can quite safely assume 
that there was a treaty which comprised at least the clause of the 
surrender of fugitives, since there is no apparent motive which would 
account for its fabrication. It seems that extraditions actually did take 
place. The place name may be historical as well, especially as it has 
no specific meaning. However, the special location of the place 103 
could signify a fabrication. Several of the other elements might have a 
historical core which, however, cannot be determined. The problem 
is that, as we have seen above, c Urwa’s account is a composite of 
different reports. Therefore some of the elements which seem to be 
historical (due to the absence of apparent motives for their fabrica- 


m Dubler/Quarella, “Hudaibiyya”, 74, 76; R. Sellheini, “Prophet, Chalif und 
Geschichte. Die Muhammed-Biographie des Ibn Ishaq”, in Orieiis , 18-19 (1967), 64. 

IW lbn Hisham, Sira, II, 280. 

Ibid., 350. 

1,15 At the border of the karam. Cf. Dubler/Quarella, “Hudaibiyya”, 77. 
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tion) possibly do not belong to the original tradition about al-Huday- 
biya. They may be later accretions or authentic reports about events 
other than al-Hudaybiya. 


II. c Urwa and the Development of the Standard Account 

The standard account outlined at the beginning of this article is based 
largely on c Urwa’s report. Several elements can be found only in his 
tradition. The standard account, however, comprises some elements 
which do not go back to c Urwa. The origin of these motifs will be 
studied in the following. The study will shed some light on the devel¬ 
opment of the al-Hudaybiya tradition and hence on the development 
of the early historical tradition in general. As will be seen, the 
tradition was influenced by above all the Qur’an and, to a lesser 
degree, the hcidith. The name al-Hudaybiya is not mentioned in the 
Qur’an, but Q_48 is generally believed to have been revealed on that 
occasion. 106 In this sura all the elements of the standard account miss¬ 
ing in TJrwa’s tradition can be found, namely, the bay at al-ridwdn , the 
Bedouin, and the dream Muhammad has. The verses remain too 
vague, however, to allow a reconstruction of the events from the 
Qur’an alone. 

Verses 11, 12, 15, and 16 deal with the Bedouin. The information 
which can be derived from these verses is all we know about this 
element; there is no additional information in the Islamic historical 
tradition. Ibn Ishaq mentions the Bedouin in his introduction to the 
events of al-Hudaybiya, but they do not figure in any of the traditions 
he gives. Al-WaqidI, too, mentions them without any isndd. Therefore, 
we do not know from where he got his information. Al-Tabari only 
quotes Ibn Ishaq. There are no traditions in the Aa<M-collections that 
mention the Bedouin. Therefore, it seems that this element was not 
originally included in the tradition, otherwise we would expect other 
traces of it in the Islamic historical tradition. The element, however, is 
not detectable in the al-Hudaybiya traditions before Ibn Ishaq and al- 
Waqidl. The same is true of the dream, alluded to in Q, 48:27, which 
Muhammad is said to have had before the campaign. c Urwa does not 
mention it. It is mentioned in some traditions given by Ibn Ishaq, but 
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not in his introduction. Al-WaqidI mentions it without giving an isnad. 
Al-Tabari has only the tradition of Ibn Ishaq. Here, again, the 
Qur’an seems to be the only source for this event. The verse does not 
even fit into the tradition well, since it states that the dream was 
already fulfilled. 10 ' 

0,48:18-19 deals with the bay a, which is said to be connected to al- 
Hudaybiya. There are numerous traditions about the baya. Thus, it 
seems strange that c Urwa does not mention it. It is unlikely that these 
elements were originally included in c Urwa 5 s tradition and yet failed 
to make it to any of the extant variants. In none of the traditions of 
Hisham b. c Urwa and al-Zuhri is the baya mentioned. Nor is it, to my 
knowledge, ever reported on the authority of c Urwa in any hadzth-co\- 
lection, historical work, or Qur’anic commentary, barring the dubi¬ 
ous ascription to c Urwa by Abu 1-Aswad. 108 

Did c Urwa fail to notice these elements? That is highly improbable, 
since the bay e a forms an integral part of the story in the later historical 
tradition. Numerous traditions show the outstanding importance of 
the baya, whose participants shall not enter Hell 109 and regard die 
bay c a as the first fath (before the conquest of Mecca). 110 It is hard to 
believe that c Urwa’s informants did not mention this event. 

More likely the above-mentioned verses of Q^48 did not originally 
refer to the events reported by c Urwa but were applied to diem only 
later. It cannot be established whether diey refer to another event at 
al-Hudaybiya, or why diey were applied to the events of c Urwa’s 
report. The connection seems to have taken place in Ibn Ishaq’s gen¬ 
eration, or possibly already in al-Zuhrf s time. In Ma c mar 5 s tradition 
from al-Zuhri, at least one verse of die sura is cited. The only Qur’a- 
nic allusions that definitely go back to c Urwa are those to Q,60:10. 

Some other facts corroborate the proposed dissociation of die 
events described in Q_48—traditionally believed to refer to al-Huday¬ 
biya—and the events reported by c Urwa: In the sources surveyed 
practically no tradition combines the motifs of c Urwa’s account, such 


See ibid., 54 f. 

"" See above on Abu 1-Aswad’s tradition. 

109 See for example TirmidhI, Jcimi, 46:132, 133.3,4 (in diis case die difference 
between al-Mizzfs numbering and diat of the edition used is considerable. In the 
latter the tradidons are recorded under 46:58 and 59.3,4); Ibn Maja, Suncm, 37:33.9; 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , III, 349, 350, 396. 

110 Cf. Bukhari, Jami, 64:36.4; Tabari, Tafsir , XXVI, 40; BayhaqI, Swum, IX, 223; 
Abu Zur c a, Tdiikh, I, 166. 
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as the treaty, with any of the Qur’anic elements. Al-Ya c qubl does not 
mention the bay c a in his account of al-Hudaybiya. 111 There is a 
tradition which states that the Byzantines defeated the Persians on the 
day of al-Hudaybiya, and that its news reached the Prophet on the 
day of bay c at al-ridwan . 112 This would entail at least a two-week interval 
between the two days. Paret holds that at least Q^48:1 alludes to Badr 
and not to al-Hudaybiya. 1,3 Rubin mentions traditions dealing with 
events that occur after the fath but while the Quraysh are still nmshri- 
kun . m Thus, he proposes identifying “ ‘fath” with the conquest of Khay- 
bar, which took place shortly after the treaty of al-Hudaybiya. But the 
“fath” might also be identified with the bay c a if it is dissociated from 
the treaty. It is clear from the context that the treaty was already con¬ 
cluded, making an identification of “fath” with the treaty impossible. 

At this point it is worthwhile reconsidering a thesis that Hawting 
has proposed. 113 He observed that material dealing with the opening 
of the Ka c ba is scarce in the accounts of the conquest of Mecca but 
does occur in other contexts. He concluded that this material was not 
originally part of the tradition of the conquest but was attached to it 
later. He also emphasized the importance of the term “fath” in con¬ 
nection with the campaign of al-Hudaybiya. Considering the findings 
of the present study, one might postulate three separate events that 
were later conflated into two reports: (i) the expedition to al- 
Hudaybiya and the treaty, (ii) the bay c a and the opening of the Ka c ba, 
possibly connected with the revelation of Q,48, and (iii) the conquest 
of Mecca. In the later transmission some elements would have been 
included into the report about al-Hudaybiya, namely, the bay c a } the 
dream of the opening of the Ka c ba, and the term “fath” via Q, 48, 
while the term “fath” (used for the conquest) and the reports of the 
opening of the Ka c ba were included into the tradition about the 
conquest of Mecca. 


YaqiibI, Tankh, II, 54 f. 

1.2 Lecker, ‘The Hudaybiyya-treaty”, 9. This tradition implies that die bay a took 
place after the day of al-Hudaybiya (which most probably is the day on which the 
treaty was concluded), while usually the bay a is mentioned before the treaty. 
However, this tradition should not be overemphasized, as numerous traditions give 
the usual order. 

" J R. Paret, Der Koran. Kommentarund Konkordanz , 4 Stuttgart, 1989, 451. 

" 4 U. Rubin, “Muhammad's Curse of Mudar and die Blockade of Mecca”, in 
JESHO .., 31 (1988), 256. 

1.3 See Hawting, “al-Hudaybiyya”. 
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This disjunction of the three events is speculative, but it would help 
explain some of the anomalies in the reports about al-Hudaybiya, in 
particular the questions of how the bay e a (and thus the treaty) came to 
be considered a great victory, and whether Klialid b. al-Walld com 
verted to Islam before al-Hudaybiya. 116 Anyhow, die separation of the 
events of al-Hudaybiya as reported by c Urwa from those alluded to in 
Q,48 is likely. 

The Qur'anic. elements seem to have been inserted into the his¬ 
torical tradition only at a later stage. It is irrelevant to this study 
whether verses from the Qur'an were adduced in corroboration of 
existing traditions, as Rubin argues, 117 or whether some events (such 
as the bay c at al-ridwan) owe their existence only to the interpretation of 
Qur'anic verses, as Crone maintains. 116 Q^48 may allude to a histori¬ 
cal event, but probably not to the one in c Urwa 5 s tradition. 

As to the hadith , there are certain odier traditions about al-Huday- 
biya, but none of them comes close to c Urwa 3 s in terms of length and 
the number of elements treated. They mosdy consist of short passages 
dealing with single aspects of alleged events at al-Hudaybiya. The 
main themes are in some respects relevant to law or other hadith 
genres (such as fadait). Zaman’s statement about al-Bukhan applies to 
all the hadith collections: 


Al-Bukhari does seem to presuppose a narrative (or narratives) of 
Hudaybiyya; but his traditions do not themselves constitute one. [...] 
they are not about Hudaybiyya: Hudaybiyya is relevant to them (or they 
to it) solely because it was on that occasion that certain significant 
doctrinal and juristic matters were enunciated or precedents estab¬ 
lished . 119 


Hadith collections deal with the following topics apropos of al-Huday- 
biya: the baya , the sacrificial rites, proper conduct during the state of 
ikram , the miraculous revival of the well, and the contents of the 
treaty. The historicity of these elements shall not be discussed here in 
detail. Nevertheless, some considerations that cast doubt on their his- 


ilb See for example Taban, Tdnkh :, I, 1531. Ibn Hisham reports that Khalid’s 
conversion took place shortly before die fatli (qubayla l-fatli), but the corresponding 
passage is mendoned before al-Hudaybiya. See Ibn Hisham, Sira , II, 276 IT. 

117 U. Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder: The Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early 
Muslims , Princeton, 1995, 227. 

1111 P. Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam , Princeton, 1987, 215. 

IIS M.Q; Zaman, “ Maghdzi and die Mahaddithwi Reconsidering the Treatment of 
‘Historical’ Materials in Early Collections of Haditti\ in IJMES, 28 (1996), 10. 
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toricity shall be mentioned. Part of this material consists of embellish¬ 
ments of individual elements, for example in the case of the miracle of 
the well, which is not yet a miracle in the traditions of al-Zuhn and 
Hisham. Another part consists of events that are mentioned in other 
contexts as well. For example, the sacrifice of Abu JahPs camel is 
mentioned in connection with both al-Hudaybiya 120 and the farewell 
pilgrimage, 121 and the question of shaving the hair versus shortening it 
slightly is mentioned in connection with al-Hudaybiya, 12 * the c umrat cil- 
qada, m and without historical context. 124 It seems that in these cases a 
setting was required in order to make the tradition sound more 
credible. 123 Many circumstances met this requirement, leading to die 
appearance of the same element in reports of different events. 

This material from the hadith cannot be found in c Urwa 5 s tradition. 
Ibn Ishaq, too, only mentions a few of these elements, such as the 
sacrifice of Abu JahPs camel and the issue of shaving versus shorten¬ 
ing one’s hair. AJ-WaqidI, however, mentions numerous such ele¬ 
ments. In addition to those of Ibn Ishaq, he treats: proper conduct 
during the state of ihrdm , Muhammad’s refusal of gifts from heathens, 
additional sacrifices to be made when one shaves before the comple¬ 
tion of the c umra, and Muhammad’s decision to immediately slaughter 
an animal that collapsed rather than sacrifice it at the end of die 
hunra. These can safely be presumed to have been added later to the 
historical tradition for various purposes. On the one hand, these deci¬ 
sions relevant to law cannot be found in the early al-Hudaybiya tradi¬ 
tions going back to c Urwa. c Urwa b. al-Zubayr was an important 
faqih , and he w'ould have probably mentioned such rulings by Mu¬ 
hammad in his account. On the other hand, some of the rulings indi¬ 
cate an advanced state in die development of jurisprudence. An 
example is the expiatory rites in the case of shaving prematurely 
which consist of sacrificing a sheep, fasting for three days, or giving 
alms of two units of barley to six needy persons. 126 This ruling 
presumes the previous appearance of various problems, such as what 


120 Ibn Hanbal, Miisnad , I, 314 f.; Abu Dawud, Sunan , 11:13; Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 
320. 

121 TirmidhI, Jami, 7:6.1. 

122 WaqidI, Maghazh H, 615; Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 319. 

WaqidI, Maghdzi, III, 1109. 

Abu Dawud, Sunan, 11:79.1; TirmidhI, Jami, 7:74.1. 

125 See E. Stetter, Topoi und Schemata irn HaddL Tubingen, 1965, 4-8. 

WaqidI, Magkdzi, II, 578. 
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is to be done when no sheep are available. It does not seem to be a 
ruling made by Muhammad during a specific situation. 


III. Conclusion 

The portrayal of al-Hudaybiya conveyed to us by the earliest extant 
sources is the result of a long process of transmission and redaction. 
Some phases of this process were studied in this article. We may sum¬ 
marize the development of the tradition as follows: 

The earliest version that can be reconstructed is that of c Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr. He most probably had several eyewitness reports at his 
disposal dealing with al-Hudaybiya and events possibly connected 
with al-Hudaybiya. In the first stage of redaction he formed a single 
narrative from these reports. It cannot be established whether all the 
elements he combined in his account belonged originally to the same 
historical event. The salient components of his account are the treaty 
with the clause of the surrender of fugitives, and the subsequent extra¬ 
dition of some people. These elements can be regarded as the his¬ 
torical core of the tradition. Some legendary material can already be 
observed. Allusions to the Qur’an, however, are still marginal. 

The transmission of the report to ‘Urwa’s students al-Zuhrl and 
Hisham b. c Urwa most probably took place orally, presumably in 
lectures. At any rate, their reports include the same elements in more 
or less the same order, but are completely different in terms of 
wording. 

While Hisham seems to have written down his version—the 
variants are largely similar in wording—, al-Zuhn presumably trans¬ 
mitted his version in lectures, since the versions going back to him are 
alike in content but not in wording. Written composition in this case 
began a generation later with Ma e mar b. Rashid, Ibn Ishaq, and c Abd 
al-Rahman b. c Abd al- c Aziz. 

Al-Zuhrf s tradition is best suited for studying redactional changes 
in the generation following c Urwa due to its wide distribution. Asamd 
going back farther than c Urwa to al-Miswar b. Makhrama and 
Marwan b. al-Iiakam and to c A’isha only occur in al-ZuhiTs version. 
These authorities may be responsible for parts of the tradition, but 
this cannot be established beyond doubt. Al-Zuhrl makes an allusion 
to a Qur’anic verse (48:24 f.), but does not mention the other themes 
of Q,48. He may be responsible for some of the legendary elements. 
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In the next stage of transmission and redaction (al-Zuhn to Ibn 
Ishaq, Ma c mar, c Abd al-Rahman and others), significant changes take 
place. The most important one is the inclusion of the whole Q,48 into 
the tradition by Ibn Ishaq. Three of the motifs of the sura —the dream 
as the cause for the campaign, the Bedouin who refuse to accompany 
Muhammad, and the bayat al-ridwan —are incorporated into the 
account at this stage 127 while the other elements occur only in the 
statement that the whole Q^48 was revealed on this occasion. 

The report according to 'A’isha, presumably still separated in al- 
Zuhrfs version, is included into the tradition ascribed to al-Miswar 
and Marwan. More changes can be found in Ibn Ishaq’s version. He 
modifies al-Zuhn’s report to combine it with other reports into a 
single tradition. A loss of isnad can be observed in his case due to the 
incorporation of a presumably independent tradition going back to a 
different original narrator into al-ZuhiTs tradition. 

While Ma c mar’s version seems to have been passed on mostly by 
written transmission, Ibn Ishaq presumably continued to transmit his 
work in lectures even after it was written down, which could account 
for the differences in the versions going back to him. No statements 
about c Abd al-Rahman’s work can be made here, since it only exists 
in a single version. 

Two generations later, numerous themes specific to the hacfith 
literature are incorporated into the al-Hudaybiya tradition, as can be 
observed in al-Waqidl’s work. Some of these elements show an 
advanced state of jurisprudence, while others occur in different con¬ 
texts. They certainly have nothing to do with the actual events of al- 
Hudaybiya. 

The very problematic tradition of Abu 1-Aswad seems to indicate a 
stage of development between those of Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidl, or 
possibly even later. The connection with the baya is already made, 
and there are parallels to al-Waqidl’s wording. This version definitely 
does not go back to c Urwa, although c Urwa’s tradition may have 
served as its basis. 


1 " ,/ In Ibn Ishaq’s version the dream is not yet a separate element, but is alluded to 
in one tradition. Therefore, we may conclude that the connection prevailed at Ibn 
Ishaq’s time. 
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Figure A: The traditions going back to Ibn Ishaq 
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Figure B: The traditions going back to Ma'mar 
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igure G: The traditions going back to al-Zuhrl 
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igure D: The traditions going back to ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr 
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THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN WRITINGS ON MUHAMMAD: 

AN APPRAISAL 1 


Robert G. Hoyland 
L Introduction 

When Blaise Pascal (1623-62) wrote that since Muhammad “worked 
no miracles and was not foretold 55 he could not be a true prophet, he 
was simply echoing the judgment of John of Damascus (wr. ca. 730) 
passed more than 900 years earlier. 2 Similarly, the explanation of 
Muhammad's revelation as the result of epileptic fits, found in numer¬ 
ous thirteenth-century and later texts, was already given by the 
Byzantine monk and chronicler Theophanes the Confessor (d. 818). 3 
The same is true for various other attributes, deeds and doctrines of 
Muhammad, which recur for centuries in European polemical tracts 
and all of which have their roots in the very earliest Eastern Christian 
writings about the Prophet. That makes these earliest accounts of 
interest, since, as well as revealing to us what were the initial reactions 
of the inhabitants of the Near East to Islam and its founder, they can 
in addition help to elucidate the provenance of medieval and even 
contemporary Western (mis)conceptions. 

But is this the limit of their worth? Can such writings not tell us 
anything about what the Muslims themselves said and did, rather 
than just how such sayings and actions were regarded? In his “Note 


1 AH the Christian sources used in this article were first used in a systematic way 
for Islamic history by P. Crone and M. Cook, Hagaiism: The Making of the Islamic World, 
Cambridge, 1977. All receive full discussion in my Seeing Islam as Others Saw It. A Survey 
and Evaluation of Christian , Jewish and foroastrian Writings on Early Islam, Studies in Late 
Antiquity and Early Islam 13. Princeton, 1997, from which I draw in this article. 

'John of Damascus, De haeresibus , in PG 3 XCIV, 765 C, 768A, and in a “Refutation 
against the Saracens” transmitted dia phones Ioannou Damaskenou by Theodore Abu 
Qiirra (d. ca. 825), PG, XCIV, 1596-97; B. Pascal, Oeuvres, ed. L. Brunschvig, Paris, 
1921, XIV, 37-38. John of Damascus was particularly important as a source for 
Byzantine and Western Christian views of Muhammad, being the first to speak of 
Muhammad’s revelation and legislation, portrayal of Christ, carnal vision of Para¬ 
dise, his many wives and his instruction by a monk. 

'* Norman Daniel, Islam and the West. The Making of an Image, Edinburgh, 1966, 27- 
28, citing, amongst others, Vincent of Beauvais, Alexandre du Pont and Ricoldo da 
Monte Gruce. all of the second half of the thirteenth century; Theophanes, Chrono- 
graphia, 334. 
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sur Paccueil des chretiens d’Orient a Pislam 55 , written three decades 
ago, Claude Cahen posed the question whether “la premiere reaction 
proprement religieuse des chretiens”, evoked before conversion to 
Islam had put the Church on the defensive and before Byzantium 
had begun to use words as well as weapons in its war against the Mus¬ 
lims, might not differ from “la litterature polemique ulterieure”. 
Might it not be free of “le besoin de mettre en place une argumen¬ 
tation antimusulmane” and so be able to inform us about Islam in its 
formative phase? 4 Patricia Crone and Michael Cook in their book 
Hagarism took up this point and used only sources external to the 
Muslim tradition to sketch an alternative account of early Islam. 3 
Their methodology and conclusions attracted much criticism, but 
little was said about the material they had gone to such great trouble 
to unearth. This article will reexamine a small body of this material, 
namely, the earliest Christian portrayals of Muhammad, those dating 
from the first two centuries of Islam (1-200/622-815), and then try to 
assess their value for the historian. 


II. The Texts 

Muhammad the Initiator of the Conquests 

The earliest clear Christian reference to the Prophet is to be found in 
the Syriac chronicle of Thomas the Presbyter, a resident of northern 
Mesopotamia. 6 Since he states diat his brother Simon was killed in 
636 during an Arab raid upon Tur c AbdTn and does not mention the 
death of the emperor Heraclius (610-41), we may assume that Tho¬ 
mas was writing ca. 640. In his chronicle he relates that: 


* Claude Cahen, “Note sur l’accueil des chretiens d’Orient a l’islam”, in Revue de 
I’histoire des religions, 166 (1964), 51-52, 56-58. 

5 Crone and Cook, Hagarism , esp. 3-34. 

r ' There are two possibly earlier references. A Greek anti-Jewish tract entitled 
Doctrina Jacobi, purportedly composed in Africa in July 634, mentions a “prophet who 
has appeared with die Saracens” and who condones “the shedding of men’s blood”, 
but he is not named (see Crone and Cook, Hagarism , 3-4, and Hoyland, Seeing Islam , 
55-61, for references and discussion). A few lines about the Arab conquests which 
appear on the front fly-leaf of a sixth-century Syriac Gospel manuscript are stated by 
E.W. Brooks to contain a mention of Muhammad, but Sebastian Brock finds the 
reading “very uncertain” (in Andrew Palmer, The Seventh Century in the Wesl-Synan 
Chronicles , Translated Texts for Historians 15, Liverpool, 1993, 2, note 70). 
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In the year 945, indiction 7, on Friday 4 February (634) at the ninth 
hour, there was a battle between the Romans and the Arabs of Mu¬ 
hammad {tayyaye d-Mhmt). 1 

The implication here is that Muhammad was a military leader of 
some kind. This is also intimated by another Syriac chronicler, most 
likely writing in Khuzistan ca. 660, who conveys the following infor¬ 
mation amid his account of the reign of Yazdigird III (632-52): 

Then God brought the Ishmaelites against diem like sand on the sea 
shore; their leader (mdabbrana) was Muhammad (Alhmd), and neither 
walls nor gates, armor or shield, withstood them: they gained control 
over the entire land of the Persians. 7 8 * 

An anonymous history of Armenia, which concludes with the victory 
of Mu'awiya in the first Arab civil war (656-61) and is usually 
attributed to a bishop Sebeos, has Muhammad preach to the Arabs, 
saying: 

You are the sons of Abraham, and God will realize in you the promise 
made to Abraham and his posterity. Only love the God of Abraham, 
and go and take possession of your country which God gave to your 
father Abraham, and none will be able to resist you in batde, for God is 
with you. y 

Four later texts are more explicit. The first is by a certain George, 
“the archdeacon and companion of the father and patriarch Abba 
Simon, patriarch of xAlexandria (692-700)”, who “informed us what 
occurred in the time of the arch-unbeliever Martian and what 
troubles came upon our fathers and what came after them up to the 
time of Sulayman b. c Abd al-Malik, king of the Muslims (715-17)”. 10 


7 Chronica minora II , 148. 

11 Chronica minora /, 30. The Khuzistan! provenance is suggested by the chronicler’s 
preoccupation with that region as regards die latest events; the date of composition 
follows from the fact that the tide declares the finishing point to be “the end of the 
Persian kingdom” and from the lack of a clear reference to an event later than 652. 
The chronicle is also known as the Anonymous Guidi after the name of its first editor. 

0 Sebeos, XXX (trans. Macler, 95-96). Various indicadons in the text suggest that 
Sebeos was contemporary with the events he relates (see Hoyland, Seeing Islam , 125). I 
use the name Sebeos here simply as a shorthand for die text of the anonymous history 
and for its original compiler. 

10 Histoiy of the Alexandrian Patriarchs , in PO, V, 90-91. This text comprises die 
biographies of the leaders of the Coptic church beginning with St. Mark; George was 
responsible for Lives, 27-42, covering the period from Chalcedon to the early eighth 
century. The first attempt to compile all the material and translate it into Arabic was 
made by Mawhub b. Mansur b. Mufarrij (d. ca. 1100). That the comments of earlier 
authors often survive suggests that the editing was not heavy-handed, but the 
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About Muhammad George says that “he took possession of Damas¬ 
cus and Syria, crossed the Jordan and... 55 . 11 The second text is by a 
mid-eighth-century Spanish writer, who preserves in Latin translation 
a chronicle ultimately of Syrian provenance and who notes: 

When a most numerous multitude of Saracens had gathered together, 
they invaded the provinces of Syria, Arabia and Mesopotamia. Above 
them, holding the leadership, was one Muhammad (Mahmet) by name. 12 

The next two are again Syriac chronicles, both of which are anony¬ 
mous and halt at die year 775. The one known as the Chronicle of £uq- 
nin , because it was composed by a resident of the monastery of that 
name in Mesopotamia, simply says that “they (the Arabs) had con¬ 
quered die Romans in batde under his (Muhammad's) direction 55 . 1 * 1 
The other, entided “an account of how the generations and races and 
years were from Adam until today 55 , makes the declaration that: 

In 930 of Alexander (618-19), Heraclius and die Romans entered 
Constantinople, and Muhammad (Mlimt) and the Arabs went forth 
from the south and entered the land and subdued it. 14 

The idea that Muhammad initiated the Arab conquests conies 
through very clearly in these sources. And this idea is further spelled 
out in the account of Theophilus of Edessa (d. 785), astrologer to the 


corruption evident in parts of the notice on Muhammad (see next note) shows that 
translation from Coptic and subsequent copying took its toll. 

11 Histoiy of the Alexandrian Patriarchs , in PO, I, 492. The last word is sddamahu 
(“damned its waters”?); cf. Histoiy of the Alexandrian Patriarchs (Hamburg) , 99: “This 
Muhammad and his companions took possession of Damascus and Syria, crossed the 
Jordan and.. .(sbadamvh?)” 

12 Conlinualio Byzantia Arabica, §13 (so-called because it is a continuation of John of 
Biclar’s chronicle with an obvious Arab focus). The Syrian provenance of this text is 
evident from the fact that the Umayyad caliphs are each described in a relatively 
positive vein, all reference to e Ali is omitted, Mu'awiya II is presented as a legitimate 
and uncontested ruler, and die rebel Yazid b. al-Muhallab is labeled “a font of 
wickedness”. 

13 Chronicle of £uqnin, 149. This chronicle is also known as the “pseudo-Dionysius”, 
since it was once thought to be by die patriarch Dionysius of Tellmahre. Note that 
die author explicidy states when he is writing: “...the present year, which is die year 
1086 of Alexander and die year 158 (775) of the Muslims” (ibid., 145). 

u Chronica minora III , 348. The date should perhaps be read 940 (628-29), though 
diis reference to AG 930 is not isolated; for example, Jacob of Edessa (d. 708) has 
Muliannnad travel to Syria three years before “the beginning of the kingdom of the 
Arabs” (in AG 933), so again in AG 930 (Chronica minora III , 326), and an inscription 
on the wall of a church at Ehnesh in nordiem Syria notes diat “in die year 930 the 
Arabs came to the land” (Palmer, West-Synan Chronicles , 71). 
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caliph al-Mahdi, which survives to a greater or lesser degree in the 
chronicle, begun before 805, 13 of the Jacobite patriarch Dionysius of 
Tellmahre (818-45): 16 

This Muhammad, while in the age and stature of youth, began to go 
up and down from his town of Yathrib to Palestine for the business of 
buying and selling. While so engaged in the country, he saw the belief 
in one God and it was pleasing to his eyes . 17 When he went back down 
to his tribesmen, he set this belief before them, and he convinced a few 
and they became his followers. In addition, he would extol the bounti¬ 
fulness of this land of Palestine, saying: “Because of the belief in one 
God, the like of this good and fertile land was given to them. 5 ’ And he 
would add: “If you listen to me, God will give to you, too, a land flow¬ 
ing with milk and honey.” To corroborate his word, he led a band of 
them who were obedient to him and began to go up to the land of 
Palestine, plundering, enslaving and pillaging. He returned laden [with 
booty] and unharmed, and thus he had not fallen short of his promise 
to them. 

Since love of possessions impels an act towards a habit, they began 
going back and forth on raids. When those who had not as yet joined 
him saw those who had submitted to him acquiring great riches, they 
were drawn without compulsion into his service. And when, after these 
[expeditions], his followers had become many men and a great force, 
he would allow them to raid while he sat in honor at his seat in Yath¬ 
rib, his city . 18 Once dispatched, it was not enough for diem to frequent 
Palestine alone, but they ranged far and wide, killing openly, enslaving, 
ravaging and plundering. Even this was not enough for them, but they 


13 When describing an event of the Sixth Ecumenical Council of 680-81, Dionysius 
says: “And is it not still so today, 125 years after this wicked synod?” (preserved in 
Michael the Syrian, Chronique , IV, 435/n, 453). 

10 Itself preserved in Michael the Syrian, Chronique , IV, 405-07/11, 403-05, and the 
Chronicle of 1234 , 227-29. The wording of the account is identical or very similar in 
these works, but Michael makes a few emendations of a polemical nature, more likely 
added than omitted, so I translate from die Chronicle of 1234. For the dependence of 
the Chronicle of 1234 and of Michael upon Dionysius and of Dionysius upon Theo- 
philus, see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 400-09, 416-19. 

17 Michael has: “While engaged with the Jews, he learnt from them the belief in 
one God, and seeing that his tribesmen worshipped stones and wood and every 
created tiling, he adhered to the belief of the Jews, which pleased him.” 

w The Chronicle of 1234 has “did not allow”, but cf. Michael: “When many had 
submitted to him, he no longer went up in person as leader of those going up to raid, 
rather he would send others at the head of his forces while he would sit in honor at 
his city.” This is repeated by the tenth-century Nestorian Chronicle of Siirt (in PO, XIII, 
601), evidently ultimately reliant upon the same source: “When Islam became strong, 
he refrained from going out in person to war and began to dispatch his companions.” 
Michael adds: “Whoever did not accept the teaching of his docttine, no longer by 
persuasion but by the sword did he subject them; those who refused, he killed.” 
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would make them pay tribute and enslave them. Thus, gradually, they 
grew strong and spread abroad. And they grew so powerful that they 
subjected almost all the land of the Romans and also the kingdom of 
the Persians under their sway . 19 


Muhammad the Trader 

The first comment that the Armenian chronicler Sebeos (wr. 660s) 
makes about Muhammad is that he was a “merchant 55 ( t’ankangai ).’° 
This fact is also known to the scholar Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), who 
announces in his chronicle that “Muhammad went down for trade to 
the lands of Palestine, Arabia and Syrian Phoenicia 55 . 21 Possibly it is 
Jacob's notice which underlies the explanation given by Theophilus of 
Edessa of how Muhammad came to acquire knowledge about mono¬ 
theism: 

This Muhammad, while in the age and stature of youth, began to go 
up and down from his town of Yathrib to Palestine for the business of 
buying and selling. While so engaged in the country, he saw the belief 
in one God and it was pleasing to his eyes..." 


I!l This last sentence is not in Michael. Besides Dionysius, two oilier chroniclers 
make heavy use of Theophilus for early Islamic history, namely, Theophanes the 
Confessor (d. 818) and Agapius, bishop of Manbij (d. ca. 950). For their notices on 
Muhammad, however, they diverge considerably from Theophilus. As regards 
Muhammad’s role in die conquests, Theophanes just says his “heresy prevailed in the 
region of Ethribos, in the last resort by war: at first secredy for ten years, and by war 
another ten, and openly nine”; and Agapius, 457: “He waged war against whomso¬ 
ever refused and resisted him, and he killed chiefs among the Arabs, from his own 
tribe and others, and he conquered many towns of neighbouring peoples.” 

30 Sebeos, XXX (trans. Macler, 95). G. Abgaryan, in his edition (Erevan, 1979), 
corrects the manuscripts to t’aiigar on the basis of Thomas of Artsruni’s account. In 
either case this is a usual term to have used; it derives from the Syriac laggard, and 
perhaps reflects that Sebeos has his information on Muhammad and the Arab con¬ 
quests from fugitives “who had been eyewitnesses diereof 5 , as he himself states. 

21 Chronica minora III , 326. 

22 Cited in full above from Dionysius of Telhnahre. The chronicler Theophanes (d. 
818), who in general also makes heavy use of Theophilus 5 chronicle, simply says: 
“Whenever he came to Palestine, he consorted with Christians and Jews and sought 
from diem certain scriptural matters” (Theophanes, 334). Though this is too brief to 
be sure that it is from die same source as diat used by Dionysius, one might note diat 
they bodi make die same polemical point, that Muhammad had his knowledge of 
monodieism from Christians and Jews. 
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Muhammad the King 

A Maronite chronicle, which contains firsthand information relevant 
to the 650s, makes the comment that Mu c awiya “placed his throne in 
Damascus and refused to go to Muhammad’s throne”.' 3 The implica¬ 
tion is that Muhammad was a ruler like Mu e awiya, and indeed this is 
how he is most often described in Christian sources. In his chronicle, 
which halts in 692, Jacob of Edessa refers to “Muhammad, the first 
king ( malka) of the Arabs”, and this is echoed by the Chronicle of %uqnin 
(“the first king was a man from among them by the name of 
Muhammad”). 24 Moreover, numerous texts speak about the “reign” 
of Muhammad: a Syriac “report giving information about the king¬ 
dom of the Arabs and how many kings they produced” concluding 
with the accession of WalTd I “in AG 1017 (705), at the beginning of 
October” (“he reigned for seven years”), 23 the mid-eighth-century 
Spanish chronicler (“he fulfilled ten years of his rule”), 26 an anony¬ 
mous Greek chronographical compilation of 818 (“In the year 6131 
of the world and the thirteenth year of Heraclius there began the rule 
of the Saracens: Mouameth, 9 years; ...”), 2/ an cl so on - This manner of 
description also crops up in disputation texts, as, for example, that 
recording the dialogue between the monk Abraham of Tiberias and 
an Arab emir, allegedly held in Jerusalem ca. 820, where the former 
maintains that Muhammad is “a king approved by God, in whom 
and by whom God has fulfilled His promise to Abraham regarding 
Ishmael”. 28 


n Chronica minora II, 71. 

" l Chronica minora III, 326; Chronicle of zyiqnin, 149. 

* Translated by Palmer, West-Syrian Chronicles, 43. 

20 Continuatio Byzantia Arabica, §17. 

Edited in A. Schoene, Ensebi chronicorum libri duo, Berlin, 1875, vol. I, Appendix 
IV, 97. The text contains a number of chronological lists, one of Arab rulers, which 
ends: “Aaron...(H5i*un al-Rashld), 20 years; anarchy and war among the latter’s sons 
for 7 years until the present 11th indiction. Presendy God will curtail the years of 
their rule and will raise the horn of die Christian empire against them.” Harun died 
in 809 and so seven years of civil war would take us to 816; the nearest 11th indiction 
to diis is 818. 

'"Abraham of Tiberias, Dialogue, §110; a reference to Genesis 17:20; 21:13. 
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Muhammad, the Monotheist Revivalist 

The Armenian chronicler Sebeos, writing ca. 660, seems to envisage 
Muhammad as having turned tire Arabs away from idolatry and 
having led them to take up once more their ancestral religion, the 
core of which was Abrahamic monotheism: 

At this time there was an Ishmaelite called Mahmet, a merchant; he 
presented himself to them as though at God’s command, as a preacher, 
as the way of truth, and taught them to know the God of Abraham, for 
he was very well informed and very well acquainted with the story of 
Moses. Since the command came from on high, they all came together, 
at a single order, in unity of religion, and, abandoning vain cults, 
returned to the living God who had revealed himself to their father 
Abraham . 29 

The chronicler of Khuzistan, also writing ca. 660, likewise remarks 
upon this ancestral Abrahamic connection: 

Regarding the dome of Abraham, we have been unable to discover 
what it is except that, because the blessed Abraham grew rich in prop¬ 
erty and wanted to get away from the envy of the Ganaanites, he chose 
to live in the distant and spacious parts of the desert. Since he lived in 
tents, he built that place for the worship of God and for the offering of 
sacrifices. It took its present name from what it had been , 30 since the 
memory of the place was preserved with the generations of their race. 
Indeed it was no new thing for the Arabs to worship there, but goes 
back to antiquity, to their early days, in that they show honor to the 
father of the head of their people / 1 

And, in general, it is very common for Muhammad to be portrayed as 
having brought his people back into line with the dictates of mono¬ 
theism: “As a result of this man’s guidance they held to the worship of 
the one God in accordance wkh the customs of ancient law” (John 
bar Penkaye); “he returned the worshippers of idols to the knowledge 
of the one God” (. History of the Alexandrian Patriarchs ); “he had turned 
them away from cults of all kinds and taught them that there was one 
God, Maker of Creation” ( Chronicle of fiiqnhi)\ “he enjoined them to 
belief in the one God, Who has no companion, and to reject idolatry” 


29 Sebeos, XXX (trans. Macler, 94-95). 

M ' One wonders whether the chronicler had heard of the term Ka c ba—note that 
Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), Letters , fol. 124a, writes it iCbta —and thought that it derived 
from the dome [Qubta) of Abraham. 
il Chronica minora /, 38. 
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(Agapius); “he summoned the Arabs to the worship of God Almighty” 
(I Chronicle of Siirt ). 

Muhammad the Lawgiver 

John bar Penkaye, a monk of northern Mesopotamia who states that 
he is writing “in the year 67 of the rule of the Arabs” (686-87), calls 
Muhammad a “guide” (mhaddydna) and “instructor” (tar a), and ob¬ 
serves of the Arabs that: 

They kept to the tradition of Muhammad...to such an extent that they 
inflicted the death penalty on anyone who was seen to act brazenly 
against his laws ( namdsawk ). 31 

This image of Muhammad as a lawgiver is very common. The arch¬ 
deacon George, responsible for the portion of the History of the Alexan¬ 
drian Patriarchs relating to the seventh century, mentions that Muham¬ 
mad gave to the Arabs a “covenant” ( c ahd) “which they call the law” 
(al-ndmus)f A plausibly late Umayyad Christian-Muslim disputation 
between a monk of Beth Hale monastery and an Arab notable has the 
Christian interlocutor defend veneration of the cross, though it is not 
stipulated in the Gospel, by saying: 

I think that for you, too, not all your laws and commandments are in 
the Qur’an which Muhammad taught you; rather there are some 
which he taught you from the Qur’an, and some are in Surat al-Baqara 
and in the Gospel and in the Torah . 3-1 

And the Chronicle of fiiqnin asserts that “he laid down laws for them 
(the Arabs)” and refers to him as “their guide and legislator” (mhaddy- 
anhon w-saem namosayhdrijf Other Christian authors are even able to 


i2 John bar Penkaye, 146-47/175. The Arab “kingdom’ 1 (malkuta) is dealt with in 
the last book of John’s “Book of Salient Points” (Ktaba d-rish melle ), which is character¬ 
ized in the heading as “a chronicle of the world” extending from Creation to “the 
severe chastisement of today”, treating “the salient points” of history “in a brief 
fashion”. 

3J History of the Alexandrian Patriarchs , in PO, I, 494. 

H Ms. Diyarbakir 95, fol. 6a. The text begins: “With God’s help we shall write 
down the debate that took place between a man of the Arabs and a certain monk of 
the monastery of Beth Hale.” Nothing is known about its transmission before its 
appearance in two manuscripts, one from Diyarbakir of the early eighteenth century, 
the other at Mardin copied in 1890. The text continues by saying that “this Arab 
man...was one of the chief men before the emir Maslama”, whose mention, if we 
identify him with Maslama ibn e Abd al-Malik, gives a terminus post quern of 710, when 
he was appointed governor of Mesopotamia. See Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 163, 
note 23; Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 465-72. 

J3 Chronicle of ^uqnin, 149, 299. 
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give examples of some of the laws which Muhammad enacted for his 
followers. Thus Sebeos tells us: 

He legislated [awrinadre) for them not to eat carrion, not to drink wine, 
not to speak falsely and not to commit fornication. 3 *’ 

And John of Damascus (wr. ca. 730), last of the fathers of the Greek 
Orthodox church, remarks, in a rather polemical vein: 

He prescribed that they be circumcised, women as well, and he com- 
manded neither to observe the Sabbath nor to be baptized, to eat diose 
things forbidden in the Law and to abstain from others. Drinking of 
wine he forbade absolutely. 37 

Muhammad the Prophet/False Prophet 

In its entry upon the rise of Islam the Chronicle of fuqnin makes the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 

Since he (Muhammad) had shown them die one God, and they had 
conquered the Romans in batde under his direction, and he had 
appointed laws for them according to their desire, they called him 
prophet (nbya) and messenger (rastda) of God. 3U 

This fact, that the Muslims regarded Muhammad as a prophet and 
messenger of God, was known to Christians from at least the late 
seventh century. In his section of the Histoiy of the Alexandrian Patriarchs 
the archdeacon George (wr. ca. 720) records that during die time of 
the patriarch Isaac of Rakoti (689-92) the governor c Abd al- c Az!z b. 
Marwan “wrote a number of notices and placed them on the doors of 
the churches in Misr and the Delta, saying in them: Muhammad is 
die great messenger ( al-rasul al-kabii) who is God’s”. 39 A Syriac king 
list, which concludes widi the death ofYazId II (105/724), begins: “A 
notice of the life of Muhammad the messenger (rasula) of God.” 40 And 
the micl-eighdi-century Spanish chronicler recounts: 

It is he whom they (the Saracens) to this day hold in such great honor 
and reverence that they affirm him to be the aposde and prophet of 
God in all their oaths and writings. 41 


36 Sebeos, XXX (trans. Macler, 95). 

37 John of Damascus, De fiaeresibus , in PG, XCIV, 773A. 
3,1 Chronicle of ^iiqnin, 149. 

iJ Plistoiy of the Alexandrian Patriarchs, in PO s V, 25. 

IU Chronica minora //, 155. 
u Continuatio Byzantia Arabica, § 17. 
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However, just because the Christians knew Muhammad was deemed 
a prophet by his own people does not mean that they themselves 
accepted him as such. In general, of course, they did not. Christians 
living in Muslim-ruled lands were at least content to say that Muham¬ 
mad “walked in the way of the prophets 55 in that he brought his 
people to knowledge of the one true God and recognition of virtue,' 12 
but Byzantine authors designated him rather as “the forerunner of the 
Antichrist 55 (prodromos tou antichristou) and “a false prophet 55 (pseudo- 
prophetes ). w 


III. Christian Polemic Against Muhammad 

In their provision of a response to the situation facing them, namely, 
that a new religio-political entity had unexpectedly arisen, achieved 
dazzling military successes and promoted itself as favored by God and 
in possession of His latest dispensation, only very rarely did the con¬ 
quered peoples evince an interest in the motives and actions of the 
Muslims themselves. Their chief concern was rather to minimize the 
damage done to their own former status and self-image, to play down 
the gains won by their new masters and to extend some hope that 
they would themselves rise to the fore once again. 

Thus, for example, much of the reason for the presentation by 
Christian writers of Muhammad as a reviver of an original or 
Abrahamic religion was to emphasize that his religion was nothing 
new, indeed that it was primitive, not having benefited from any of 
Jesus 5 modernizations. The Arabs are seen as having ascended to the 
first rung of the monotheist ladder, but as being still a long way off 
from the more lofty heights of Christianity. And Muhammad is de¬ 
picted as a revivalist who reacquainted the Arabs with the one God, 
from whose service they had lapsed. Muhammad himself had, we are 
told, knowledge of Christian doctrines, but it was not possible for him 
to teach them to the Arabs since then' minds were as yet too imma¬ 
ture. This is carefully explained by a monk of Beth Hale monastery to 


As is, for example, stated by the catholicos Timothy I (780-823) to the caliph al- 
MahcU (Timothy I, Apology , §§ 159-62). 

IJ The earliest recorded application of these terms to Muhammad is by John of 
Damascus in his De haeresibus (PG, XCIV, 764A, 764B), and thereafter they are 
commonly used by Byzantine writers (e.g. Theophanes, Chronographia , 333). 
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his Muslim antagonist in the plausibly late Umayyad disputation text 
mentioned above: 

Arab: “Tell me the truth, how is Muhammad our prophet considered 
in your eyes?” 

Monk: “As a wise and God-fearing man who freed you from idolatry 
and brought you to know the one true God.” 

Arab: “Why, if he was wise, did he not teach us from the beginning 
about the mystery of the Trinity as you profess [it]?” 

Monk: “You know, of course, that a child, when it is born, because it 
does not possess the full faculties for receiving solid food, is nourished 
with milk for two years, and [only] then do they feed it with meat. 
Thus also Muhammad, because he saw your simpleness and the 
deficiency of your understanding, he first taught you of the one true 
God..., for you were children in terms of your understanding.”' 4 

This same tack is pursued in die story of the monk Bahlra, where 
Muhammad is given a simplified version of Christianity to take to die 
Arabs. Even then he has often to remind his instructor, Bahlra, that 
“my comrades are uncouth desert Arabs who are not accustomed to 
fasting and prayer, nor to anything which causes diem trouble or 
bother”. And in the end he has to request somediing more in accord 
with dieir capacities: “I taught what you described to me and they did 
not understand it, so give them something succinct enough diat their 
minds can accept it.”' 15 

Similarly, the discussion of Muhammad's prophethood by Chris¬ 
tians was conducted chiefly with the aim of discrediting his creden¬ 
tials. Two trump cards were played by the Christians. The most com¬ 
mon, that Muhammad was not announced in the scriptures and had 
worked no miracles, was first put forward by John of Damascus, and 
remained in play for centuries thereafter, 4b even though the Muslims 
came up with numerous examples of biblical prophecies about Mu¬ 
hammad and of signs worked by him. 47 The second, that Muhammad 


H Ms. Diyarbakir, fol. 5a; cf. 1 Corinthians 3:2: “I have fed you with milk and not 
with meat, for hidierto you were not able to bear it, nor yet now are you able.” 

43 R. Gottheil, “A Christian Bahira Legend”, in ^eilschriji Jiir Assyrologie, 15 (1900), 
64, 73. This story' of how the monk Bahlra fashioned for Muhammad and his people 
a book and a new religion that was a simplified version of Christianity seems already 
to have circulated by die late eighth century, but to have been added to for centuries 
thereafter and to have passed from its original Syriac to Christian Arabic, Armenian, 
Hebrew and Latin (see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 476-79). 

4li See the first sentence of this paper and the note thereto. 

41 See Sarah Stroumsa, “The Signs of Prophecy: The Emergence ancl Early 
Development of a Theme in Arabic Theological Literature”, in Harvard. Theological 
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had won adherents with physical incentives rather than spiritual 
riches, first appears in a disputation that allegedly took place between 
the caliph c Abd al-Malik and a monk of Mar Sabas named Michael/ 0 
The former opens with the question: “Did not Muhammad convert 
the Persians and the Arabs and smash their idols to pieces?”, to which 
Michael replies that Muhammad had relied on physical inducements 
and force of arms whereas Paul came in peace: 

Paul possessed neither swords nor treasures. He was toiling with his 
hands and he was being provided for by means of that, and he was con¬ 
ducting himself in accordance with all [the laws]; he was commanding 
fasting and holiness, not abominable fornication. Nor was he making 
promises of eternal eating or marriage, but rather of [an eternal] 
kingdom / 9 

This idea became further developed by later apologetes as a way of 
testing the veracity of a religion. If it could be shown that its success 
derived from mundane circumstances (asbdb al-dunyd, asbdb al-ard ), 
then that religion was evidently not from God, but a religion of men. 
The Jacobite theologian Abu Ra’ita (d. 830s) proposed six categories 
of unworthy motives for adoption of a religion: worldly desire, ambi¬ 
tion, fear, license, personal whim and partisanship, and these are 
found with only minor variations in a host of other polemical works. 50 
Inevitably Islam was found guilty on all counts, and so discounted as a 
divinely inspired religion and labeled “a religion established by the 
sword and not a faith confirmed by miracles”/ 1 


Review, 78 (1985), 16-42. 

w Even if not explicitly articulated, the same argument does, of course, appear in 
other genres; compare, for example, the words of Dionysius of Tellmahre cited 
above: “(Muhammad) would add: Tf you listen to me, God will give to you, too, a 
land flowing with milk and honey.’ To corroborate his word, he led a band of them... 
to go up to the land of Palestine plundering, enslaving and pillaging....” 

19 Translated by Monica J. Blanchard, “The Georgian Version of the Martyrdom 
of Saint Michael, Monk of Mar Sabas Monastery”, in Aram, 6 (1994), §8. The text 
was most likely composed in the late eighth or early ninth century, 

30 Abu Ra’ita, Rasail VIII (Pi ithbat aL-din al-nasrdniyya ), 131-32. Other examples and 
further discussion are given by Sidney H. Griffith, “Comparative Religion in die 
Apologedcs of die First Christian Arabic Theologians”, in Proceedings of the Papistic, 
Medieval and Renaissance Conference , Villanova , Pennsylvania , 4 (1979), 63-86. 

31 As die catholicos Hnanisho c (686-93) declared to e Abd al-Malik (Bar Hebraeus, 
Chron. eccles., II, 136). Much of the purpose of this polemic by Christians and Jews was 
to discourage conversion to Islam amongst dieir own people. 
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IV. Christian Knowledge of Muhammad? 

In the various reviews of Crone and Cook’s Hagarism one criticism 
that recurs again and again is: how could external observers know 
better than initiates? To use the words of Josef van Ess: 

We cannot demand that an observer from outside, who could even less 
evaluate the radical novelty of the event, should have had a clearer 
concept of what was really happening. We should rather expect that he 
tried to describe the phenomenon with his own categories /’ 2 

This is hardly to be denied. Of course, Christians presented their in¬ 
formation about Islam and its adherents on their own terms, which 
inevitably entailed a greater or lesser degree of distortion, but die 
point to note is that this information eitiier had its basis in personal 
observation or else ultimately derived from the Muslims themselves. 
When the Gallic bishop Arculf, on pilgrimage in the Near East ca. 
670, says that in Damascus “a kind of church” (<quaedam ecclesia) has 
been built for “die unbelieving Saracens”, 33 he is, of course, using 
Christian vocabulary, and with a dose of polemic, but surely we can 
still infer from this diat there was some sort of Muslim place of wor¬ 
ship in the city. And when Anastasius of Sinai says that during his stay 
in Jerusalem ca. 660 he was woken up in the morning by Egyptian 
laborers clearing the Temple Mount, one might doubt his accom¬ 
panying comment that demons collaborated in this task, but surely 
not the undertaking of the work itself. 34 

The excursus of the aforementioned chronicler of Khuzistan (wr. 


52 J. van Ess, “The Making of Islam” (review art.), in The Times Literary Supplement , 
Sept. 8 (1978), 998. Cf. Norman Daniel in JSS, 24 (1979), 298: “It is easier to believe 
diat Muslims are better witnesses to Islam than Christian or Jewish writers who may 
more naturally be supposed to have known very little about it”; R.B. Serjeant in 
JRASj 1978, 78: “Why should the Syriac sources,...widi their hostility to Islam, be 
considered more trustworthy than the Arabic histories?”; J. Wansbrough in BSOAS, 
41 (1978), 156: “My reservations...turn upon what I take to be die authors’ metho¬ 
dological assumptions, of which the principal must be that a vocabulary of motives 
can be freely extrapolated from a discrete collection of literary stereotypes composed 
by alien and mosdy hostile observers....” 

w Adomnan, De locis sanclis, II, XXVIII, 220 (Arculf dictated his experiences to 
Adomnan, abbot of Iona, on his return). Note that die church of St.John the Baptist 
is mentioned separately from the Muslim “church”. 

M Anastasius of Sinai, Narrationes , C3. The incident occurred, says Anastasius, 
“before these thirty years”, and he relates it “because of those who think and say diat 
it is die Temple of God (naos tJieou) being built now in Jerusalem”, a reference to the 
Dome of the Rock completed in 691. 
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ca. 660) upon the Arabs 5 “dome of Abraham” is a concoction of 
elements from the Book of Genesis, 35 but the impetus to blend them at 
all must have come from outside. The chronicler can only be using 
biblical antecedents to make sense of the report, albeit rather vague, 
that has reached him regarding the Muslim sanctuary. 56 Likewise, the 
presentation of Muhammad as the instigator of the Arab conquests, 
detailed above, may be confused in its chronology 57 and may be em¬ 
bellished to emphasize his un-prophetlike behavior, but the essence of 
it is already encountered in the very foundation document of the 
Muslim community, the so-called Constitution of Medina , which unites 
believers under the “protection of God” to fight on his behalf and to 
“help one another against whomsoever fights the signatories of this 
document”. 38 The narrative of Theophilus of Edessa, quoted above, 
seems more directly to rely upon Muslim tradition, where, too, Mu¬ 
hammad initially heads most raids, but as time goes by increasingly 
stays behind at Medina and appoints commanders in his stead. 59 


53 Compare with the chronicler’s account cited above: Genesis 12:9, 20:1 (Abra¬ 
ham makes frequent wanderings southwards); 12:6, 13:7 (he displays a certain appre¬ 
hensiveness regarding the Canaanites): 13:2 (he is “very rich in cattle, in silver and in 
gold”); 12:8 (“he pitches his tent...and there built an altar to the Lord and called upon 
the name of the Lord”); 12:2, 17:20 (God promises both to Abraham and to Ishmael 
to make of them “a great nation”). 

From Qur'an 2:125-28 one can infer that Abraham, the fount of the Arab 
people, built a sanctuary which is still used as such by his ancestors. And in the 
conflict that occurred during die second Arab civil war (683-92) over the layout of the 
Meccan sanctuary, the point of contention was the status of the hijr , a place generally 
associated in some way with Ishmael; Ibn al-Zubayr sought to include it within the 
sanctuary, washing to reinstate “the foundation of Abraham” (see Gerald R. Hawting, 
“The Origins of the Muslim Sanctuary at Mecca”, in G.H.A. Juynboll (ed.), Studies on 
the First Centuiy of Islamic Society, Carbondale and Edwardsville, 1982, 33-34, 42-43). 

17 Though Crone and Cook, Hagarism , 4 and 24, argue that it is the Muslim 
sources which are misleading: “The Prophet w'as disengaged from the original Pales¬ 
tinian venture by a chronological revision whereby he died two years before the inva¬ 
sion began.” 

R.B. Serjeant, “The Sunnah Jdm'iah: Analysis and Translation of the Documents 
Comprised in die So-Called ‘Constitution of Medina’”, in BSOAS, 41 (1978), esp. 17, 
19, 33. Its authenticity has been accepted by most scholars, most recendy by Patricia 
Crone, Slaves on Horses , Cambridge, 1980, 7. 

39 In die “Lists of Expeditions and Dates” given in W. Montgomery Watt, Muham¬ 
mad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 339-43, Muhammad is cited as the leader of nineteen 
raids in the first five years of the Hijra, but of only eight in the second five years 
(excluding two pilgrimages and the division of the spoil of Hawazin at Ji c rana), none 
of which occurred in the last two years of his life. Note that our extant sources usually 
distinguish between ghazawat, raids led by the Prophet, and sarayd, raids led by his 
commanders; of the former there are usually said to have been about twenty-seven, in 
nine of which die Prophet actually fought, and of die latter as few as eighteen or as 
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What then, one may ask, is the value of Christian sources if all they 
do is give a distorted version of Muslim accounts? The answer is two¬ 
fold* In the first place, they are often precisely dateable, which for the 
first two centuries of Islam cannot normally be said to be true of Mus¬ 
lim writings. Since the Muslim perception of Muhammad underwent 
major change during this period, this means that Christian sources 
can sometimes provide evidence for this change where Muslim 
sources are silent. It is instructive, for instance, to compare the com¬ 
ment ofjohn bar Penkaye (wr. 687), cited above, that the Arabs “kept 
to die tradition (; mashlmdnuta) of Muhammad...to such an extent that 
they inflicted the deadi penalty on anyone who was seen to act 
brazenly against his laws” with the following remark of the chronicler 
of Zuqnin (wr. 775), writing in the same region but nearly a century 
later: 

They are a very covetous and carnal people, and any law, whether 
prescribed by Muhammad or another God-fearing person, that is not 
set in accord with their desire, diey neglect and abandon. But what is in 
accord widi dieir will and complements dieir desires, though it be 
instituted by one contemptible among diem, they hold to it saying: 
“This was appointed by the Prophet and Messenger of God, and more¬ 
over it was charged to him thus by God . 5:C0 

The expression “the tradition of Muhammad” used by John bar 
Penkaye suggests something handed down, but one doubts that a 
defined corpus of rulings is meant. Most likely John is simply passing 
on the message given out by the Muslims themselves, that they adhere 
to and enforce the example of their Prophet. Since he writes at a time 
when there still survived a few Companions of the Prophet, this 
example would most likely have been living and only orally conveyed 
rather than fixed and written down. The situation was evidently very 
different by the time of the chronicler of Zuqnin. Despite the highly 
polemical tone of his notice, it is patent that this author is writing at a 
time when Prophetic hadith had already gained currency, when a 
practice might receive sanction by saying: “This was appointed by the 
Prophet....” 

In the second place, Christian sources often preserve information 
which the Muslims passed over, whether because it was no longer 


many as sixty. Though Muhammad himself never transgresses die confines of Arabia, 
his commanders get as far as central Jordan and southern Palestine. 
w> Chronicle of J(juqnin } 149-50. 
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congruent with their received view of things or just for lack of 
interest/ 1 For example, Christian authors reveal to us how numerous 
were the prisoners-of-war taken by the Muslims and how extensively 
this affected non-Muslim society, both physically and mentally. They 
illustrate how preoccupied the Muslims were with matters of security 
and how suspicious they were that Christians might be conspiring 
with the Byzantines against them. They record a number of caliphal 
decrees that are not found in Muslim sources, such as that c Abd al- 
Malik ordered a slaughter of pigs in Syria and Mesopotamia, that al- 
Walld required magicians to be tried by ordeal, that c Umar II forbade 
consumption of wine and the testimony of a Christian against a 
Muslim, that Yazld II banned the display of images, and that al- 
Mahdl prescribed the death penalty for converts to Islam who 
subsequently apostatized. They also bear witness to Muslim hostility 
to the cross at a very early stage and to a number of cultic practices 
performed by Muslims. 62 With regard to Muhammad, Christian 
writings divulge nothing much new about his biography, 63 but they 
can tell us something about how and when his people first set about 
demonstrating the truth of his prophethood. There are no extant 
treatises by Muslims on this subject before the mid-ninth century; 61 
Christian apologetic texts can help to fill this gap, in particular show¬ 
ing the extent to which Muslim theologians, from a veiy early date, 
ransacked the Bible for allusions to their Prophet. 65 


01 In general, Muslim writings exhibit little interest in the Late Antique civilization 
which Islam slowly replaced or in the inhabitants whom the Muslims conquered and 
employed to run their empire. This means that Christian sources are essential for 
helping us to understand the setting and gain the right perspective for various events 
and developments that took place in Muslim-ruled lands. 

ci References to these instances and further discussion are given in Hoyland, Seeing 
Islam , 591-98. 

63 There do exist a few unusual reports as, for example, that Muhammad appoint¬ 
ed sacrifices for the Arabs: “He made the first sacrifice and had the Arabs eat them 
against their custom” ( Chronicle of 819 , prefixed to Chronicle of 1234 , 11); “The mis¬ 
guided Jews thought he was the Messiah...and they remained with him until his [first] 
sacrifice” (Theophanes, 333). 

04 The earliest Muslim apologetes are c Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari (d. 855), Qasim b. 
Ibrahim (d. ca. 860), Abu Isa al-Warraq (d. 861) and Abu ‘Uthman al-Jahiz (d. 869). 
There is also an alleged letter of the caliph Harun al-Rashld (786-809) to the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor Constantine VI (780-97), calling him to Islam and pointing out to him 
its advantages, but this is likely to be attributed (edition, translation and commentary 
by Hadi Eid, Lettre du calfe Hanui al-Rasid a Vempereur Constantin VI, Paris, 1992). 

1,3 Camilla Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible , Leiden, 1996, 141- 


43. 
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In conclusion I would like to emphasize the danger of interpreting 
historical patterns and events in the early medieval Near East in terms 
of simplistic dichotomies, in this case Christian/Muslim. To quote a 
colleague: 

It is of course true that groups and categories with some meaningful 
identity may quite legitimately be identified and viewed in relation to 
other groups and categories, but when the labels dius generated are 
taken beyond dieir descriptive function, assigned determinative values 
of dieir own, and juxtaposed to one another as vehicles for interpre¬ 
tation, the risk of oversimplification quickly becomes acute. b6 

Christians living in the Byzantine realm were to a large degree insu¬ 
lated from contact with Muslims, but for those living under the 
latter. 5 s rule it was a different story. The claim of the Mesopotamian 
monk John bar Penkaye that “there was no distinction between pagan 
and Christian, the believer was not known from a Jew” may be exag¬ 
gerated, 67 but is nevertheless instructive. The initial indifference of the 
Muslims to divisions among the peoples whom diey conquered, when 
compounded with the flight and enslavement of an appreciable 
proportion of the population and with the elimination of internal 
borders across a huge area extending from northwest Africa to India, 
meant that there was considerable human interaction across social, 
ethnic and religious lines. 68 This was especially true for those who 
sought employment in the bustling cosmopolitan garrison cities of die 
new rulers, where one was exposed to contact widi men of very 
diverse origin, creed and status. In addition, there were die wide¬ 
spread phenomena of conversion and apostasy, of inter-confessional 
marriage and festival attendance, of commercial contacts and public 
debate, all of which served to break down confessional barriers. 

An excellent illustration of this point is provided by the life, sadly 
litde studied, of the aforementioned Theophilus bar Thomas of Edes- 
sa. 69 If we can believe an anecdote that relates how he died within a 


,,r ' Lawrence I. Conrad, “Muhammad and die Faidi of Islam in Eastern Christian 
Historiography under die Early Abbasids”, Paper given at die Seventh International 
Colloquium: Fronijahiliyya to Islam, July-August 1996, 4-5. 
r ' 7 John bar Penkaye, 151/179. 

" u Compare again John bar Penkaye, 147/175: “Their robber bands went annual¬ 
ly to distant parts and to the islands, bringing back captives from all die peoples 
under the heavens.” Anastasius of Sinai, Narradon.es , C5, gives us an example of Jewish 
and Christian prisoners-of-war performing forced labor togedier at Clysma in Sinai. 

,,!l The following information on Theophilus is drawn from my Seeing Islam , 400-09. 
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few days of the caliph al-Mahdi (775-85) at the age of ninety, then he 
was bom in 695 and, as his name suggests, at the city of Edessa in 
northern Syria. We first hear of him in the late 750s when he was 
accompanying al-Mahdi on a campaign in the east, presumably act¬ 
ing as the future caliph’s astrological adviser/ 0 Thereafter he remain¬ 
ed in the service of al-Mahdi, becoming chief astrologer during his 
reign and taking up residence in Baghdad. Very popular among his 
scientific writings was his Peri katarchon polemikon (On Military Fore¬ 
casts), which was cited by later Muslim astrologers and chapters of 
which made their way to Byzantium to become incorporated in a 
mid-ninth century collection of astrological writings. In addition, 
Theophilus translated into Syriac Galen’s On the Method of Maintaining 
Good Health , Homer’s Iliad , and possibly Aristotle’s Sophistic! 71 Finally, 
he penned a “fine work of history”, which seems to have been an 
attempt at continuing the genre of secular classicizing history and 
which describes at length the reign of Man-van II, the last Umayyad 
caliph, and the c Abbasid revolution. Theophilus cannot, therefore, be 
viewed as simply a Christian who writes under Muslim rule; he is 
evidently a highly educated man, still influenced by the traditions of 
Antiquity as well as cognizant with the culture of his employers. 

None of this is to say that religious affiliation did not count for a 
great deal; it obviously did so. But it did not exert, in some predict¬ 
able fashion, an all-encompassing power to direct patterns of social 
relations in such a way as to prevent external influence or positive 
response to that influence. Religious leaders of the various confessions 
in the Near East might well have wished that that were the case, but 


70 CCAG, V, 1, 234; Theophilus addresses his son Deukalion: “I was urged, as you 
know, by those holding power to undertake these diings (i.e., write a treatise on 
military forecasts) at the time when we made die expedition with them to the east in 
the province of Margianes ” (i.e., Margiana, die Merw oasis). A second edition of this 
work contains a chapter De stellis fixis which gives a planetary conjunction correct for 
768 (CCAG V, 1, 212). The campaign must, therefore, be before 768 and very likely 
refers to al-Mahdfs activities in 141/758-59 in Khurasan, quelling die revolt of its 
governor c Abd al-Jabbar with the help of Khazim b. Khuzayma, and in Tabaristan 
(Taban, III, 134-37). 

,l In his Fihrist Ibn al-Nadlm says diat Yahya b. c AdI (d. 974) translated die version 
of Theophilus [of Aristode’s Sophistic^ into Arabic. F.E. Peters, Aristoteles arabus , 
Leiden, 1968, 25. takes this to refer to Theophilus of Edessa, saying that “his transla¬ 
tion of the Sophistici elenchi is frequendy cited in die notes to c Isa b. Zur'ah's version”. 
These notes, however, only ever refer to Thawufild ; as with Ibn al-NadlnTs remark, 
the reference could well be to Theophilus of Edessa, but not necessarily so. 
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the region was and remained too diverse in terms of culture, ethnicity, 
history, language and so on for that ever to happen. 
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MUHAMMAD IN THE QUR’AN: READING SCRIPTURE IN 
THE 21 st CENTURY 

Andrew Rippin 


I 


On the extent of the reliability of the Sira and HacKth accounts, I am not 
yet prepared to render a final judgement. I can, however, speak with 
some confidence about the Qur’an as our primary historical source for 
the life of the Prophet and the origins of the Muslim community and 
Islamic faith and practice. I am confident that the contents, although 
not the final arrangement, of the Qur’an date from the time of 
Muhammad, and that the Qur’an is utterly reliable as a historical 
source, if it is properly interpreted . 1 

Thus wrote Alford Welch in 1983; from this starting point he was 
able to proceed to write almost 40 pages about “Muhammad’s 
understanding of himself’ based upon the Qur’an. Of course, Welch 
recognizes that “The Qur’an is an unusual historical source” in that 
“it contains no historical narrative or description, and it does not have 
as its purpose the recording of history or biography.” 2 3 Still, Welch 
finds the person of Muhammad fully imbedded in the text. 

Welch is, of course, far from alone in taking this position; it is a 
stance which is held in common with die earliest Muslim exegesis of 
the Qur’an (and underlies the entire theory of the siinna) and with the 
majority of scholarship ever since (for a recent example, see N.A. 
Newman, Muhammad , the Quran and Islam? who speaks of the Qur’an 
as an “inherent witness” to the life of Muhammad and the rise of 
Islam). Even a more careful and considered work, Neal Robinson’s 
Discovering the Qiiran which subtides itself A Contemporaiy Approach to a 
Veiled Text does not see any odier possibility when it comes to inter¬ 
preting the Qur’an. Starting from observations of a character in 
Margaret Drabble’s novel Natural Curiosity , Robinson highlights the 
idea that the reader of the Qur’an is “put off to discover that the orig- 


1 A.T. Welch, “Muhammad’s Understanding of Himself: The Qur’anic Data”, in 
R.G. Hovannisian and S. Vryonis, Jr. (eds.), Islam's Understanding of Itself, Malibu, 
1983, 15. 

•Ibid, 15-6. 

3 Hatfield, 1996. 

1 London, 1996. 
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inal editors of the sacred text had arranged the chapters not in chro¬ 
nological order but in order of decreasing length 55 (p. 1). Clearly 
Robinson agrees that chronology—that is, the integration of the text 
into contemporary history-—is the key to understanding the text, for 
he spends the first four chapters of his book discussing the issue. But, 
as I said, Robinson is more careful than Welch, and he admits that a 
cautious correlation between Qur’an and sira can still only provide 
the barest of chronological outlines. 

Within the framework suggested by such authors, history and 
Muhammad are the “obvious 55 ways of interpreting the Qur’an. To 
take a well-worn example of what is meant here, die example of sura 
93 is sufficient: 5 

By the white forenoon 
and the brooding light! 

Thy Lord has neither forsaken thee nor hates thee 
and the Last shall be better for thee than the First. 

Thy Lord shall give thee, and thou shall be satisfied. 

Did He not find thee an orphan, and shelter thee? 

Did He not find thee erring, and guide thee? 

Did He not find thee needy, and suffice thee? 

As for die orphan, do not oppress him, 
and as for the beggar, scold him not; 
and as for thy Lord’s blessing, declare it. 

The details are well known. Here we have reference to Muhammad’s 
youth (an orphan, needy and in error) as well as insights into the 
social conditions of the time (orphans, beggars). To many—probably 
most—scholars, tiiis is the “natural 55 , if not the only, “logical 55 inter¬ 
pretation of the verses. What other possible referent could there be? 

I do not wish to belabor die methodological point here. I would 
merely state tiiat there is nothing absolutely compelling about inter¬ 
preting the above passage in light of the life or the lifetime of Muham¬ 
mad. The “thee 55 of this passage does not have to be Muhammad. It 
certainly could be, but it does not have to be. (I might also point out 
that Arberry 5 s translation also suggests the necessity of “he 55 as God 
[i.e., “He 55 ] which is also not necessarily compelling.) All the elements 
in the verses are motifs of religious literature (and, indeed, themes of 
the Qur’an) and they need not be taken to reflect historical “reality 55 


5 All Qur’an translations are from A.J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted , London, 
1955. 
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as such, but, rather, could well be understood as the foundational 
material of monotheist religious preaching. 

Muhammad is, of course, actually named in the Qur’an. The data 
are well known, but it is worth reviewing them once again. 

Q3:144: 

Muhammad is naught but a Messenger; Messengers have passed away 
before him. 

Q33:40: 

Muhammad is not the father of any one of your men, but the 
Messenger of God, and the Seal of the Prophets; God has knowledge of 
everything. 

Q47:2: 

Those who believe and do righteous deeds and believe in what is sent 
down to Muhammad—and it is the truth from their Lord—He will 
acquit them of their evil deeds, and dispose their minds aright. 

Q48.-29: 

Muhammad is the Messenger of God and those who are with him are 
hard against the unbelievers, merciful one to another. 

It is interesting to note that in none of these passages is Muhammad 
himself addressed: he is referred to, but not addressed directly. One 
might consider adding the Ahmad passage here (Q61:6: “And when 
Jesus son of Mary said, ‘Children of Israel, I am indeed the Mes¬ 
senger of God to you, confirming the Torah that is before me, and 
giving good tidings of a Messenger who shall come after me, whose 
name shall be Ahmad” 5 ) although in biographical terms, diere is little 
to be gained by doing so. In addition, one can point to a number of 
references in the Qur’an which attest to persons or events of a 
“historical 55 nature. Michael Cook has provided a convenient sum¬ 
mary of the material: 

Taken on its own, the Koran tells us very little about the events of 
Muhammad’s career. It does not narrate these events, but merely refers 
to them; and in doing so, it has a tendency not to name names. Some 
do occur in contemporary contexts: four religious communities are 
named (Jews, Christians, Magians, and the mysterious Sabians), as are 
three Arabian deities (all female), three humans (of whom Muhammad 
is one), two ethnic groups (Quraysh and the Romans), and nine places. 
Of the places, four are mentioned in military connections (Badr, 
Mecca, Hunayn, Yathrib), and four are connected with the sanc¬ 
tuary.... The final place is Mount Sinai, which seems to be associated 
with the growing of olives.... Identifying what the Koran is talking 
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about in a contemporary context is therefore usually impossible 
without interpretation.... 6 

Now, one might argue on the basis of all these passages put together 
that we do have, in fact, good grounds for interpreting the Qur'an in 
light of Muhammad and his historical context. Muhammad is 
explicidy the messenger and Muhammad is explicidy the recipient of 
revelation, according to specific passages of the Qur'an. One could 
therefore extrapolate and suggest that Muhammad, the person, his 
time and his place, may be taken as being the reference point of all 
the text diat could reasonably be assumed to refer to him and his 
time. 

It is here, I think, diat we confront a basic issue in our reading of 
texts as individuals living at the very end of die 20th century and, in a 
sense, we make a choice as to our reading strategy. It seems to me 
that many of us have become more aware of our ability to impose 
consistency upon texts (and our propensity to do so), stemming from 
our desire to “make sense” of things. We have become aware of this 
as a result of many factors, some of which include the intentional play 
with narrative in the literary work of audiors such as Borges and the 
films of directors such as Fellini. We have come to realize that no 
longer can die “apparent” narrator be trusted, that “point of view” is 
a deceptive and manipulated structure, and that the “pleasure of the 
text” precisely emerges from those moments in which our struggles 
with the text have to be re-evaluated. 

A quote from a book on contemporary discussions suiTOunding die 
Bible may be of assistance here: 

By embracing scientific metiiod as the key in the search for historical 
truth, modern biblical scholarship has kept faith with the Enlighten¬ 
ment’s desire to do away with ambivalence and uncertainty once and 
for all by effectively isolating the text and its criticism from the reader’s 
cultural context, values, and interests. The pervasive modern emphasis 
on the objective recovery of the ancient context in which biblical texts 
were produced has the double effect of obscuring the significance of the 
Bible in contemporary Western culture and of turning the Bible into an 
historical relic, an antiquarian artifact. It has also produced a modern 
biblical scholarship that, for many, has become a curatorial science in 
which die text is fetishized, its readings routinized, its readers bureau¬ 
cratized. Moreover, historical criticism has implicitly veiled the histori- 


“ M. Cook, Muhammad , Oxford, 1983, 69-70. 
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cal character of biblical scholarship’s entanglements with modernity 
and has therefore left unexamined its own cridcal and theoretical 
assumptions as well as the cultural conditions that produced, sustained, 
and validated them. 7 

I find the last sentence of that quotation particularly provocative and 
one which, in my opinion, strikes right to the heart of the issue. 

But where does that leave us with the Qur’an? This is not the place 
(nor am I the person) to pursue a theoretical discourse on theories of 
interpretation. Better, it seems to me, is for scholars who choose a dif¬ 
ferent view of texts to illustrate how their readings might be able to 
construct a stance which is in opposition to the existing and seemingly 
“natural” picture which is now generally accepted. The construction 
of the counter-model is precisely what wall “deconstruct” the existing 
model. It seems that, for many people, the inability to be able to con¬ 
ceive how things could possibly be thought of differently is precisely 
the limiting factor in these discussions. But too, it does seem to me 
that the burden of proof falls upon those who wash to suggest a differ¬ 
ent view', so it is also necessary first to point out precisely what the 
dimensions of the issues and its problems are. 


II 

Some of the “difficulties” which still exist in the text of the Qur'an 
and wdth which exegesis has had to struggle have been inventoried by 
Noldeke, 8 whose work still provides a useful basis for many discus¬ 
sions. Most relevant to the question of die biographical element is the 
idea of the “addressee” of the text, a topic only touched upon in 
passing by Noldeke. In brief, a detailed study of the addressee of the 
Qur’an reveals a less cohesive picture—or, at least, a less clear 
picture—than most Muslim exegesis and later scholarship have im¬ 
posed upon the text. 

A coherent picture of Muhammad is frequendy thought to emerge 
from the Qur'an (in an article such as Welch’s) when the assumed 


' The Bible and Culture Collective, The Postmodern Bible , New Haven, 1995, 1-2. 

1 Th. Noldeke, “Zur Sprache des Korans II: Stilistische and syntaktische Eigen- 
tumlichkeiten der Sprache des Korans”, in his Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schqft. Strasbourg, 1910, 12-13. 
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reader/reciter—diat is, die addressee—of the text is seen to be die 
Prophet. Certainly the person of the “prophet” or “messenger” who is 
involved in this message has a role within the text. I do not diink that 
one could argue that die Qur’an assumes the reader/reciter of the 
entire text to always be the community or die individual believer, for 
example. There are occasions upon which one is “listening in” upon 
conversations between God mid the Messenger, certainly. The extent 
to which this is so, however, and whedier consistency can be created 
even within tiiose specific passages are at least open to question, 
especially if we contemplate die nature, form and language of die 
prophetic idiom in which die Qur’an is couched. The commonality of 
the experience of die Messenger with all other prophets is certainly 
one of the themes of the Qur’an and, therefore, to assume that a 
single historical, reconstructable personality lies behind such didactic 
passages seems misguided. 

The addressee of the text may be analyzed into four basic cate¬ 
gories, if we ignore the (majority of the) text in which the addressee is 
ambiguous (i.e., it could be any of the first diree below and, frequent¬ 
ly, only reading such a passage within a larger context will allow any 
statement to be made about the addressee). 

1) singular “you” (in Arberry, “thou”, “diee” or “diy”), for example 
as a pronominal object or in a singular imperative; on many occasions 
this person is understood to be Muhammad. Obvious examples are in 
the Qur’anic idiom of “Say!” prefaced to words which might 
otherwise be taken as non-divine speech, where it is understood that 
Muhammad is to recite these verses, or in the stock phrase, “They 
will question thee concerning ...” in which Muhammad is understood 
to be receiving a response to a problem in die community. One final 
example may be provided in the following (Q 2:6): “As for the 
unbelievers, alike it is to them whedier thou hast warned them or 
thou hast not warned them, diey do not believe”, in which the person 
of Muhammad is understood to be the actor addressed. Overall, the 
singular “you” as the addressee of the text is frequendy assumed to be 
Muhammad unless diere is good reason to suggest otherwise. It is 
possible to read the singular “you”, however, as an address to the 
reader or reciter of die text in general. That, of course, might be said 
to include Muhammad—and indeed much Muslim exegesis has taken 
the text diat way—but not limited to him. In Robinson’s felicitous 
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phrase, this category is “the implied privileged addressee” 9 but the 
identity of that addressee is not always clear. 

2) the dual “you” is used very seldom as an addressee, but it is 
found in sura 55. Few people seem to have difficulty understanding 
this as prophetic idiom, aldiough it is notable that at least some 
exegetes 10 want to identity the “two” as “people and the jinn” and thus 
treat it as a plural addressee. 

3) plural “you”, for example as a pronominal object or in a plural 
imperative; this is generally understood to be the community (in¬ 
cluding Muhammad). It is difficult to provide an accurate sense of the 
proportion of the text which is addressed to a plural audience as 
compared to the singular. Until a fully morphologically analyzed text 
of the Qur’an is available on computer disk, the job will remain 
tedious in the extreme. A sense of it may be derived from analysis of 
the Arberry English translation: the words “you”, “your” and “yours” 
are used 3966 times, whereas “thou”, “thee” and “thy” are used 1878 
times. These numbers are misleading perhaps, although propor¬ 
tionally they may represent a fair estimate of the text in terms of 
addressee. What is not represented in these figures are most impera¬ 
tives, and what is included are narrative passages which use the 
second person but which have no relevance to the addressee of the 
text. A quick survey of 200 uses of the imperatives which start with an 
aliffi.t., those of the first and fourth verbal conjugations, such forms 
being the easiest to isolate via a quick search of die Arabic text of the 
Qur’an) indicates that less than 10 percent are addressed to Muham¬ 
mad specifically (or so it may be presumed), 65 percent are directed to 
other people, and the rest me in the mouths of other prophets in 
narrative passages addressed to a variety of people. 

4) disruptions. There are occasions in the Qur’an in which we 
might have thought that a singular would have been more appropri¬ 
ate if Muhammad were to be seen as the addressee of the text but yet 
the plural is used. This also happens the other way around, when a 
plural might be more appropriate yet a singular is used. One might 
also point to some of the passages which are disruptions within the 
“point of view” or “speaker” of the text, for example, sura 1 in which 
the speaker is the community (or, at least, not God, unlike most of the 


9 Discoveting the Quran. 240. 

10 See, for example, Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tqfsir , Cairo, 1988, IV, 196. 
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rest of the Qur’an) and the addressee is God. Given the exegetical 
attention to such passages, however, the more subtle examples of 
“disruptions 55 in addressee are perhaps worthy of greater attention for 
our purposes here. 

Robinson has isolated four passages (“at least 55 four such passages 
exist, he says) in which “the second person singular is employed for an 
addressee other than Muhammad 55 . 11 Q,82:6-8 and 84:6 both start yd- 
ayyuha l-insdn and then use the singular “you 55 afterwards, but given 
the general treatment of al-insdn as a singular this does not seem odd. 

17:24 and 29:8 are both instances in which the singular addressee 
is spoken of in terms inappropriate for Muhammad, according to 
Robinson. In the first instance, the reference is to parents who raised 
the person being addressed and, in the second instance, parents are 
spoken of “striving with thee to make thee associate with Me that 
whereof thou hast no knowledge 55 . Robinson says, “In view of the fact 
that Muhammad was an orphan (94:6) [sic: read 93:6], the addressee 
cannot be him, but must rather be the typical believer. 5512 The 
grounds for this conclusion are starding, and I would argue that these 
verses are no different than many other of the “implied privileged 
addressee 55 passages which may be read in general terms also. In fact, 
these verses are precisely the ones which urge consideration of a more 
radical view of the text. 

Other passages provide more interesting examples of true disrup¬ 
tions because they suggest that a reading of the text biographically 
creates some serious problems that argue against such an assumption. 
0,2:155-6 is one such case: “Surely We will try you (kum) with some¬ 
thing of fear and hunger, and diminution of goods and lives and 
fruits; yet give thou ( bas/isliir y singular imperative) good tidings unto 
the patient who, when they are visited by an affliction, say, 'Surely we 
belong to God, and to Him we return 5 . 55 The switch from plural to 
singular makes this verse complex. One (masculine) person seems to 
be isolated from among his fellows as having a role to play. Could this 
be addressed to the individual believer or must it be historicized? This 
is especially problematic in passages which the consensus wishes to 
read as personal messages to Muhammad but which, in fact, are 
frequently seen to have an “additional sense 55 of general applicability. 


11 Discovering the Quran , 241. 

12 Ibid, 242. 
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Q^58:8 states: “Hast thou not regarded those who were forbidden 
to converse secretly together, then they return to that they were 
forbidden, and they converse secretly together in sin and enmity, and 
in disobedience to the Messenger?” To be logically (although perhaps 
not rhetorically) consistent, the last “Messenger” should simply be 
“thou”; as it stands, the “thou” must be somebody different than the 
“Messenger” (if one reads this without any assistance of gramma¬ 
tical/ exegetical resolution whereby it might be suggested that we have 
a type of inversion here). 

The variation between a-raayta and a-rciaytiim , and between a-lam 
tarn and a-lam taraw , provide other interesting examples. A-lam tarn , 
“Has thou not regarded”, is used frequendy in this singular form and 
is clearly rhetorical; it takes little imagination to read such questions 
as addressed to the reader/reciter (which could, of course, include 
Muhammad) rather than Muhammad alone: it is used at least 30 
times, whereas the plural is used only twice. (The use of “Have they 
not seen...”, used about 10 times, is ambiguous as to addressee until it 
is read in a specific context.) Both are used in the context of the signs 
of God: “Hast thou not seen [a-lam taro) that God created the heav¬ 
ens?” (Q14:19) versus “Have you not regarded [a-lam taraw) how God 
created seven heavens?” (Q^71:15; also see 31:20) 

O, 2:75 is an example of where some of the Muslim exegetical 
tradition 13 has taken a plural “you” as a reference to the singular 
Muhammad: “Are you then so eager that they should believe you 
(yuminu lakam ), seeing there is a party of them that heard God's word, 
and then tampered with it. and that after they had comprehended it, 
wittingly?” 

Some of the difficulties in the Qur’an with the matter of the 
addressee are such that exegesis cannot really solve the problem 
except through an obvious ignoring of the issues. In fact, one of the 
passages that Robinson cites as not being addressed to Muhammad is 
far more complex and disruptive dian he allows. O, 17:23-5 states: 
“Thy [sing.) Lord has decreed that you (plur) shall not serve any but 
Him, and to be good to parents, whether one or both of them attains 
old age with thee (smg); say [sing.) not to them, ‘fie’, neither chide 
them, but speak unto them words respectful, ... Your (plur.) Lord 


li E.g. Tqfsirlbn ‘ Abbas , ad loc. 
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knows very well what is in your (plur) hearts if you (phtr.) are 
righteous, for He is All-forgiving to diose who are penitent.” 

Robinson has also analyzed the question of the shifts in addressee 
such as occurs in this latter passage. He argues for a change in 
emphasis as the point of all these “disruptions”. He thus summarizes 
the use of such shifts as “characteristic of the Qur’anic discourse”. 14 
Once again, diis is an interesting case of two different ways of reading 
the evidence. Others, myself included, read such shifts as charac¬ 
teristic of rushed composition, compilation and editing of the text. 
Shifts have, of course, become “characteristic of Qur’anic discourse”, 
but that is just to say that people have characterized Qur’anic 
discourse that way and it is of no significance in my view. 


Ill 

It would seem excessive to argue that the Qur'an provides no evi¬ 
dence of the life of Muhammad and that therefore it is pointless to 
refer to it in discussions about the sources for the life of Muhammad. 
I do not wish to make such a claim. I would make the claim, however, 
that the close correlation between die ma and die Qur’an can be 
taken to be more indicative of exegetical and narrative development 
within the Islamic community rather dian evidence for thinking that 
one source witnesses the veracity of another. 

To me, it does seem that in no sense can the Qur’an be assumed to 
be a primary document in constructing the life of Muhammad. The 
text is far too opaque when it comes to history; its shifting referents 
leave the text in a conceptual muddle for historical purposes. This is 
the point of my quick look at the evidence of the “addressee” of the 
text; the way in which the shifts occur renders it problematic to make 
any assumption about the addressee and his (or her) historical situa¬ 
tion. If one wishes to read die Qur’an in a historical manner, then it 
can only be interpreted in light of other material. But the question 
remains of how it came to be read in this manner and how we could 
understand it if we choose to approach it differently. Brief responses 
to those questions must suffice in the present context. Obviously, this 


14 Discovering the Qufan , 254. 
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is a topic which requires extensive research and consideration in 
order to reach any firm conclusions. 

The genius of Muslim interpretational strategies in dealing with the 
Qur'an, probably starting with the redaction of the text itself, has 
been to provide a consistent and coherent picture of Muhammad as a 
background to the text. Through this process, an opaque text was 
rendered intelligible and (legally and religiously) relevant to the living 
Muslim community. This was likely done by both creating a sira 
based upon imaginative readings of the Qur'an and grafting a pre¬ 
existent and emerging sira onto the Qur'an. The process also created 
a unified text of the Qur'an: the implications of that, however, take us 
outside the concern with Muhammad and into the field of the origins 
of the Qur'an. Interestingly, the strategy also produced problems for 
the community. The jurists, for example, found it necessary to 
expand the application of the law from the specific—Muhammad—to 
the general—the community—on many occasions. Had the text not 
initially been read in light of Muhammad, then the problem would 
not have existed. (It can also be seen that, on occasion, reading the 
text in light of Muhammad was a way of rendering the text innocuous 
legally; so the perspective was double-edged, certainly.) The Sufis 
were the most adventurous when appreciating the universal and 
timeless qualities of the text of the Qur'an; the mystical reading of the 
text (frequendy encoded in the word ta’wil ) demanded that the 
historical dimension of the text be, at best, only one of many mean¬ 
ings. 

What then does the Qur'an mean? To what does it refer? The 
answer must be found in the element common to the Near Eastern 
monotheistic religious milieu rather than the specific historical period 
within Arabia. Other studies illustrate the point more directly than I 
am able to do here. In a recent article about the “commercial-theo¬ 
logical” terminology of the Qur'an, I have argued that these terms 
were, in fact, not necessarily reflective of a lived reality but of an 
eschatological vision of the perfect society using imagery common to 
the Near Eastern religious milieu." G.R. Hawting’s work—for exam¬ 
ple, a recent paper he read on the identification of the mashrikun not as 
Arab polytheists but rather as monotheists who fall short of the mark, 


15 A. Rippin, “The Commerce of Eschatology”, in S. Wild (ed.), The Quran as Text , 
Leiden, 1996, 125-35. 
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a standard “monotheist” preaching polemic which became histori- 
cized in the transformation into the Arab idolaters—provides yet 
another example. As more investigations of this type are concluded, it 
may be easier to determine the true place of the Qur’an within the 
religious milieu of the time. 
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